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ABSTRACT 

This final report of a reading instruction study 
examined teachers* use of research-based practices when teaching 
reading comp. 3hension, as well as the barriers that prevent teachers 
from using such practices. Six schools in two school districts in a 
southwestern urban area were selected for intensive study; 39 
teachers of grades 4-6 participated. The report also developed and 
tested a school-based staff development process designed to change 
teachers' practices in reading comprehension instruction. Chapters of 
the study are titled: (1) "Introduction and Rationale"; (2) "Research 
Methodology and Site"; (3) "Research-Based Teaching of Reading 
Practices"; (4) "Teachers' Reading Comprehension Instructioneil 
Practices"; (5) "Teacher Beliefs and the School Context: Factors 
Affecting Teachers' Use of Research-Based Practices"; (6) "The Staff 
Development Process and its Effects"; (7) "Implications of the Staff 
Development Program for Student Lec ning"; and (8) Conclusions." The 
report concludes that research shouid provide practitioners not just 
with findings in the form of activities or behaviors that "work," but 
ways of thinking and empirical premises related to teaching and 
learning. The report also concludes that opportunities should be 
created to allow teachers to interact and maintain conversations 
around standards, theory, and classroom activity. Sixteen pages of 
references are attached; extensive figures and tables of data are 
included. The appendixes include a six-page list of syntheses ant 
reviews of comprehension teaching practices; an outline of reading 
comprehension practices researched in the literature; evaluation 
instruments, survey instruments, and interview questions; and 
detailed case studies of five schools where research was conducted. 
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INIKODUCTXPN MP: SATlbKAIS 
I. BACKGROUND , ' 

Oyer the last ten years, a siibstantiki'ifcody. 6 research oh the 
teaching and learaing 6^ reading.\'Ms^^^^^ 
4iss(plna1ted:. '■This^■research^.waa^:pMari^^ 

government through large-scale, and;. icoKere^^ &i research. 

Anr'«xaaiple, .ot: such,- Xuhdihg isi'fciie^io^f funeter#1c©n^^^^ ' ■ " 

study/- of: -.Reading. icSR); ]at:' tH%.Uniycfsiti'-^^^ " S' 

Instructional research Has; beeii' ah. iiidrtaht . conp^ CSR' s 

activity and is a high pridrity B£ HSs^'.OERI ;(se^^^ the 
Readingf-Resiearch. ,andr;Educa'jtion: ''Cent'ferK^Api^i;i'y» ' 
this emphasis on- readihgii;res,eaTO ' 
particularly in the u^eir; '<b1M(M^^^ fiiiiig. as 

expected, (mi^ ^^^^jfigi Rgpprt:. Cair<a> ^9#)iu further ^ jnatiiralistic 
studies indica:te that: liaany teacher^ ar©= hSt^^ -tis'ac^^ . 
comprehension (e.g. ,Bpz^iJ:, 1981? Co^e, 19^^^^ 1984; Durjcih, 

1978-79; Neilson, Renhie & Cbnnell, 1982; Mason 

During this same period of time, significant gains jhave.lbeen made 
in ijap.l,ementation of research on teaching^ uViear^ 
schodring- However ^ a major prbbleii ^app to -fee -teachera.' 
resistance to using research. The c^ in 
reading and the interest in teacficifilSuse-^of i^^ affect 
teaching pracjticesv and student achiev^'ent: fori' a s^ link. 
By combining these two areaj3 6 study 
described herein fas desiginfed to inf ona both v1A.e. ihst^ 
research comnmhity and teacher educatoiirs designing preservice and 
inservice programs. > 

Thus, the purpose of this research program wasr to examine the 
knowledge base avaiiabie to teachersv t^e iprocessis involved in 
transforming tftat to ahd wi^ln ^tfifel ss^chool cori^^ and 

the implicatibris of: iha^t. process for transforming teacher 
education. . 

Current research in reading, comprehension ' as its roots in schema 
theory. This theory suggest^ that khdwled^e is' structured in 
larae> complex, abstract units of orgahi'zed information called 
schvimata (Ruiaelhart, 1981) . Leaders Mdef stand text: by 
determining how the ideas they read relate to their existing 
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schemata or knowledge. This description implies that 
comprehension is a constructive process by which readers 
interpret text, according to their own understandings^ or 
sometimes misunderstandings (Spiro, 1980) • 

The theory has important practical implications • Readers must 
have appropriate prior kncwledge of the concepts presented in the 
text, sufficiently developed knowledge structures to meet the 
concept demcinds of the text, and the ability to access prior 
knowledge (Rumelhart, 1980) . A related variable that affects 
comprehension is the accuracy of the reader's prior knowledge, 
since misconceptions impact comprehension (Anderson & Smith, 
1983) . 

Schema theory also has important instructional implications. 
Good teachers probably acknowledge the importance of prior 
kjiowledge; however, the questions teachers need answers to are: 
What does one do when students apparently have little or no prior 
knowledge? How does one activate students' prior knowledge? How 
does one manage the variables of differing qualities and 
quantities of prior knowledge in the typical classroom setting? 

Th»2se questions are best addressed by instruct ional research. 
The quantity of research conducted in classrooms with ecological 
validity considerations operating as a primary constraint has 
been a high research priority among teacher educators/ 
instructional researchers. Our own research (Anders, Bos & 
Filip, 1984; Irwin & Mitchell, 1986; King & Bradley, 1986; Lloyd, 
1985) is indicative of the movement across the country toward 
instinictional r«*search. 

This exciting and important work is available to teachers in 
scholarly journals, and can also be found in magazines and other 
publications that are intended to speak directly to 
practitioners, such as Educational Leadersh ip. Theorv Into 
Practice, Becoming a Nation of Readers (Anderson, et al* 1985), 
and What Works (1986). Further, instructional research has become 
an integral component of many preservice teacher education 
programs, and some inservice programs. It is also addressed at 
teacher conferences. Why, then, do teachers consii^tently state 
that they do not use resciarch in their teaching? (See, for 
example, Berger, 1976 and Waxman, et al., 1986.) And why do they 
apparently not adopt research--based reading practices in their 
classrooms when they hear about them? (See,, for example, Florio- 
Ruane & Dohanich, 1984 and Vacca & Gove, 1982.) 

One reason may be the way researchers have asked the questions of 
teachers. Teachers, in fact, do not use research — they use 
practices that may or may not be research-based. These practices 
cnme from a variety of souirces that may or may not identify their 
research base. For example, most elementary teachers in the 
United States know the term »time-on-task« , and the majority of 
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them h^,ve received training on the notion. However, we would 
predict that few know anything about the research that identified 
and investigated the concept* (See a description of this work in 
Fisher & Berliner, 1985) . 

A second reason teachers may report not using research is that 
the research support for many practices simply has not reached a 
large enough critical mass ^o affect the typical teacher • Thus, 
the teacher may not be aware of research that supports the 
practices being employed. 

Third, the majority of teachers in our elementary classrooms have 
been there for a number of years. In 1983, teachers %rith ten or 
more years experience comprised two-third(s of the public school 
teaching force (Plisko & Stern, 1985) • The reading courses they 
took as preservice students did not incorporate the theory and 
research of the last ten years. As Tabachnick and Zeichner 
(1984) have pointed out, teachers acquire fundamental 
perspectives and understandings in their preservice programs and 
hold onto them during their years of teaching. Tips for practice, 
scattered inservice programs, and the rare suggestion from a 
supervisor may not be able to change strongly held beliefs about 
practice that would result in experienced teachers changing their 
practices. 

Finally, the adoption of research-based practice involves a 
process of transforming that particular practice to the 
school/classroom context. We doubt that practices ava adopted 
wholesale? rather, practices are molded, adapted and adjusted to 
fit teachers* perceived reality. Thus, in addition to reported 
and observable practices, teachers • rationales and theories 
behind practice need investigation. The language and arguments 
provided by teachers could be indicators of the quality of their 
practices. 

The questions of interest in this research project included the 
following: 



o What are the research-based teaching of reading 

comprehension practices? 
o To what degree are teachers using research-based 

teaching of reading comprehension practices? 
o What are the barriers to the use of research-based 

practices? 

o Can a school-based staff development model affect 

teachers • use of research- based instruction of reading 

comprehens i on? 
o Does the use of research-based teaching of reading 

practices affect student reading achievement in a 

positive direction? 
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that 

and a siismary. chapter' that \dis/??i^ 

ir. LITERATURE REVIEW ' ' ; • ' 

Reading 

Kamil (1984) described reading; research as .being, shaped 

^-MA^^Ann-* ^ ^ ^wi.: ^^.».^^^:_^i.j2^n'j^^x^i. ^/A^tz-£'' j^lI'^. ^ii's ^-J^^'.1\^l'l■''.' 



first blush, the lines, of dem^tcatiohrilMon^^ 
woiild appear quite clear. Ho1le3^ei^>. asifindicatedtipr^^ 
process of "translating," research:, itorlc^e^ql^^ 
simple as one might expect. Further,, tiho^^^^^ 
role of translator are finding ria^ teixitoi^ for inye^ig^^ 
The purpose of this section is to exemplify reading' research one 
would expect to be translated. 

The process orientation of reading research during the past 
several years has moved both basic and applied researchers^ into 
thQ context of instruct ion--ciassrqpias. . _ Readingi re^^ 
initial steps into classrooms wete taken tb,;,irive«3tii^ate 
strategies evolving from particular :Siieoretical ^ ieritations. 
That is, a strategy being tested could bis linked' v-> ^ particular 
theoretical stance (i.e., schema theory or psycholinguist ib^. 
theory). This instructional research has \resulted in research- 
based practices that should improve achievement if they. w¥re 
implemented into classrooms. Becoming a Nation of Readers 
(Anderson, et al., 1985) summarizes many of those practices. 
Included among the many recommended practices, the following 
examples of reading research-supported findings suggest the rich 
information and knowledge base available to teachers: 

1) the quality and quantity of readers » prior knowledge 
can be predicted, and instructional lessons can be 
designed to accommodate that prior knowledge (e.g., 
Anderson & Smith, 1983; Langer, 1982) ; 

2) strategies can be designed to/ activate prior knowledge, 
organize prior and forthcoming knowledge, and set 
puifpos^s' for reading[ coiaprehehsion and learning of 
concepts in content area classrooms (Anders, pos & 
Wilde, 1986; Pearson & Gallagher, 1983) ; 

3) comprehension instruction does work — students can 
comprehend whether it by direct instruction 
(Rosenshine & Stevens, 1984), explicit instruction 
(Pearson & Gallagher, In Press) , reciprocal teaching 
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(Palincsar, 1984), or whole language (Goodman, 1986; 

4) the striicturiBy coher^cfe> ' iinit^^^ of 
text iifif iu^hces ^^evguaiitif ir^^^ 

(ARderson\ & hrtabmipev-, iiasiii {Becjc>^ i985) . 

This knowledge base bodes well f or the improvkaent of rekdin^ 
comprehension and high level. thinHng. skiiis of inteinaidiate and 
upper elieanentary grade students. As r^p6i±ed^ in Beccl^nar^a ; 
Nation cf Readers (Andersprt, et al. , 1985)^ if the .resear^ 
presently know were used iii; every classroom across the country, 
reading comprehension would be improved. 

Teachers, Research and CSiange 

ThQ Co^ittext; Lortie (1975) described the ethos of school 
faculties as consisting of three aspects: conseirvatism, 
presentism, and individualism. This> . he .feltj is due in large 
part to the anxiety surrounding the uncertainty about, classroom 
outcomes, and the lack of an agreed-upon professional knowledge. 
The conservatism norm implies that teachers may not. acceptlnew 
organization objectives because they rely on personal values and 
past experience. The presentism norm is indicated by the fact 
that teachers do not plan for long continuous periods^ nor do 
they feel assured about their future performance. 

The individualism norm implies little reliance on others for 
sources of knowledge, skills, or experience except during the 
first two years (Fuchs, 1969) . Trial and error and individual 
personalities are the bases for developing good practice. Since 
students, circumstances and personalities of teachars diffar, 
there is a tolerance for widely different practice as well as 
strong egalitarian norms. Differences in practice are therafore 
viewed as "matters of philosophy^ judged by considerations of 
more scientific evaluative procedures (Metz, 1978). 

While the concept of the improvememt of practice is accepted;, it: 
is accepted within a framework of individual teacher 
experimentation and judgment. Lortie (1975) suggested that the 
"built-in resistance to change" may be due to the belief that 
"their work environment has never permitted them to show what 
they really can do" (p. 235) , 

One can think of Lo.rtie»s description as the culture of the 
teaching profession (Feiman-Nemser & Fioden, 1986) . Within tiiis 
culture, the individual teacher's beliefs differ on such issues 
as the effectiveness and appropriateness of different classrooiu 
activities, the purposes of instruction, and the ways in which 
students learn. These beliefs can strongly affect th& ctirriculum 
and activities chosen by teachers, as well as the manner with 
which they impart content and interact with students. 
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It is within this context that research-based reading 
instructional practices must be addp.^ed or .adapted by individual 
teachers. New practices are acce|ite^>>vrej:e^^ or modified in a 
highly individualistic, context-specific manner. The principles 
inherent in the practices that are iadbpted conform to the beliefs 
held by the teachers, or the beliefs must be modified. 

While this analysis may provide reasons for teachers not readily 
adopting some research-based teaching iDf reading practices, it 
does not suggest a means of dealing with the problem* The 
following sections provide ways of thinking about systematic, and 
externally induced change. 

Barriers to Change : To change teachers' thinking about and 
implementation of research-based reading instruction practices, 
three potential barriers must be addressed: the availability and 
generalizability of the practices, teachers' belief systems, and 
schocl-level practices. Each of these barriers are briefly 
described below; 

1. The Practices. The research-based practices are 
problematic for many teachers for two reasons: first, the 
research supporting particular practices may not be evident to 
the teacher. For example, reading methods textbooks, teachers' 
manuals for basal reading programs, professional books and 
educational journals may not regularly explicate the relationship 
among theory, research and practice (Beck, 1984; Tierney, 1984). 
Teachers may not realize that such a triad exists to inform 
instructional decisions. Further, the staff development programs 
may be fragmented and exclude a discussion of their research 
bases. If the resources available to the teachers have not 
explicated the role of research, theory and practice, teachers 
are barred from efficient and effective use of research. This 
study examined the resources available to teachers and the degree 
those resources explicate the theory- research-practice 
relationship. 

The second practice-related barrier to teachers' use of research 
may be the nature of the research itself. The research may 
negate the teachers' experience and therefore be rejected, or the 
research may be over-generalized to contexts far beyond those in 
which the research was conducted. Such over-generalization, in 
many cases, renders the research unusable or inappropriate for 
context-Bpacific use. An example of this problem is the concept 
of "wait ti^ne". The research was conducted in high school 
science classes (Rowe, 1974), and indicated that if teachers ^ive 
students more time to answer questions during recitation, the 
respo)nses from pupils would be qualitatively better. On the 
basis of this research, wait time has been accepted as a 
universal prescription for effective teaching , rather than as a 
practice that may or may not be applicable in a particular 
contexc. For younger students in different types of classes. 
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increased wsit time may bore student's and thereby cause serious 
classroom management problems i SuchoiWoiiid:. be.;predicted by . 
Kounin's {Kounih & Doyle, 1S75) reisearch ^andi^tMeq^; t 
that instruction must move along at '&\xeleLtX'iM%y^^'^'^: ,P3lc& to 
keep students on~task. The classroom nariageli^nt -Sjoipsratives help 
to explain why aany teachers Who are trainee! in wait tim© quiokly 
revert to their previous brisk pace. 

If prescriptions for practice are not iccompanied by information 
on the theories implicit in the vork and the contexts in which 
the researchers conducted the rcj^arch, teachers will have 
difficulty making judgments coKceming appropriateness, and may 
therefore reject the prac^:ice;^ out of hand. 

2. Teachers' Be.Uef Systems. The small, but expanding 
literature on teachers' conceptions and theories of practice 
lends one to conclude that ignoring teachers* beliefs in 
implementing change could lead to disappointing results. 
Teachers' implicit t^^ti^ories vary from teacher to teacher (Munby, 
1983) and may be at odds with those of curriculum developers and 
administrators. Olson {1981), for example, found that eight 
teachers who were implementing a new science curriculum 
"domesticated" it to match their own implicit theories of 
effective instruction. 

While most people feel that there is a relationship between 
teachers' beliefs and their actions in the classroom, this 
relationship has not been satisfactorily explicated. Teachers' 
theories may not be particularly coherent, and contradictory 
beliefs may be held by the same teacher. The relationship between 
bt-liefs and practices have been explored in the area of reading. 
Duffy (1977), for example, found that only 37 of 350 teachers in 
his sample held pure and strong conceptions of reading, and only 
four out of ten teachers selected from among the 37 exhibited 
classroom practices that consistently reflected their beliefs, 
tiany of the teachers held "confused/ frustrated" conceptions. A 
follow-up report by Buike, Burke and Duffy (1980) concluded that 
teachers' decision-making in reading classes seemed more related 
to classroom management and curriculum than to their implicit 
beliefs. Hoffman and Kugle (1982) used two measures of teachers' 
beliefs to determine the relationship between 35 teachers' 
beliefs about reading and their performance during reading 
instruction. They found, like Duffy, that there is little direct 
relationship between the beliefs, as measured, and performance in 
classrooms. However, Hoffman and Kugle concluded that the 
measures of teachers' theories, being preconceived by the 
researchers, were not representative of teachers' implicit 
theories. They recommended more open-ended procedures for 
eliciting teachers' beliefs. 

Other researchers (for example, Bussis, Chittenden, & Amarel, 
1976; Eisenhart, Schrum, Harding, & Cuthbert, 1986; Ignatovich, 
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Cusick, & Ray, 1979; Munby, 1983; Olson, 1981) inductively 
elicited teachers' theories, and were therefore more accepting of 
seeming contradictions and variations* 

Recent work on how teachers and professionals think-in-action 
helps explain how teachers' implicit theories affect behavior, 
and how these beliefs and theories can be modified to accept new 
and different tesearch-based practices. Schon's (1983) work on 
reflective practice, for example, suggests that practitioners' 
knowledge-in-action is intuitive, ti ait, and based on the 
experiences of trial and error. Reflection in action, or the 
ability to think about the knowledgc-in--action process while it 
is taking place, helps practitioj^ers deal with situations of 
"uncertainty, instability, aniqi^Gsness, and value conflict" (p. 
50). Elbaz (1980, 1983) suggests t-i.at teachers hold three forms 
of practical knowledge (rules of pr^'ctice, practical principles, 
and images) , and these are used in different ways in practice. 

Of most use to us in this project is Fenstermacher ' s (1979, 1986) 
conception of teachers' practical arguments. Fenstermacher ' s 
intent in developing the concept was to indicate the ways in 
which teachers can use research results: "as evidence, as 
iniormation, as sources of insight for teachers to consider along 
with their own experiences" (1978, p. 175). The concept, then, of 
the practical argument is not meant to describe the ways in which 
teachers make decisions, but to provide a .aeans of transforming 
teachers' beliefs from beip"^ subjectively to objectively 
reasonable. For Fenstermacher: "The relevance of research for 
teaching practice can be understood as a matter of how directly 
the research relates to the practical arguments in the minds of 
teachers" (1986, p. 44). 

A practical argument consists of three types of premises — value, 
empirical and situational — and concludes with an action. Research 
can help to change the truth value of the premises. But research 
that is presented in a "Research says. . statement that does 
not account for teachers' practical rationality, may be ignored 
or discounted. Further, mandated practices based on the research 
will be performed in a perfunctory manner, if at all (Richardson- 
Koehler, 1987) . 

3. School Level Practices. It would be a mistake to assume 
that the important and sole unit of change in instructional 
practices is the individual teacher working by him/herself. 
Research on effective schools provides information on the 
characteristics of schools that are particularly effective in 
increasing student learning (Bossert, 1985; Corcoran, 1985; 
Purkey and Smith, 1983). Clearly, it is the teacher who is 
affected by and mediates between many of these school level 
characteristics and student learning. Programs designed to change 
teaching of reading practices that ignore the context in which 
teachers operate may be doomed to failure. 
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Several researchers have investigated the ways in which teachers 
are affected by school factors .These researchers attempt to 
describe characteristics of schoblsv with strong norms: of 
improvement, reflective teaching arid crritical analysis of 
teaching. Little and Bird's (Little, 1981; Little, forthcoming; 
Little & Bird, 1983) work oh effective behoofs suggests that 
collegiality among the teachers requires opportunities and 
support for discussions cunong teachers about teaching, peer 
observation and experimentation. Bird (1984) suggested that the 
school principal is in the best position to change the norms that 
make it difficult for someone other than a teacher to act as an 
expert in helping the teacher change practices. Ashton and Webb 
(1986) found that the way in which a middle school and a junior 
high school were organized affected teachers' sense of efficacy 
in those schools. Teacher sense of efficacy refers to an attitude 
on the part of a teacher that what s/he is doing makes a 
difference. Teachers with low sense of efficacy are not willing 
to confront new challenges, and do not see change as worthwhile. 

More recently, Rosenholtz (1986) has investigated the school 
factors that affect teachers' commitment. She concluded that 
teachers' perceptions of their work are strongly affected by the 
organizational context in which they find themselves. For 
example, teachers who were identified as leaders in collaborative 
schools were those who "moved others toward fulfilling their 
instructional purposes." in noncollaborative schools, teacher 
leaders were defined as those who earned their reputation "by 
engaging ir non-instructional activities, either by union-related 
leadership^ or by their empathic responses to colleagues' 
classroom or personal problems" (p. 23). The degree of 
collaboration in a school was also found to be important in 
whether schools adopted innovations. Huberman and Miles (1984) 
found that change occurred in schools with norms that supported 
collaboration, cohesive relationships and reasonable tolerance 
for diversity. 

Together, these more recent studies indicate that school factors 
strongly affect teachers' sense of efficacy and commitment, and 
thereby, the degree to and the manner in which they participate 
in changing their practices. 

The above conceptions of factors that affect teachers' 
willingness and commitment to change were investigated in this 
study. In addition, the staff development model that was 
developed and tested in the third stage of the project was 
dependent upon knowledge of the school context as well as the 
literature on effective staff development processes (e.g.. 
Griffin, 1983; Ward, 1985). 
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CHAPTER TWO 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY AND SITE 



!• OVERVIEW 

The purpose of this research program was to assess teachers* use 
of research-based practices when teaching reading comprehension 
and the barriers that prevent them from doing so, and to develop 
and test a school -based staff development process designed to 
change teachers* practices in reading comprehension instruction. 

II. SAMPLE 

Six schools in two school districts in a Southwestern urban area 
were selected for intensive study. Research offices in each of 
two school districts were approached, and the appropriate paper 
work prepared. Both research officeiS. accepted the proposals.. 
The firct school district is a largerurban. Southwestern school 
district with over 70 elementary schools, 20 junior high/middle 
schools and 15 high schools (including special orcjects housed in 
other schools or alternative facilities) . The total student 
population is close to 55,000. Over half the students are 
classified as white. Hispanics constitute the next largest group 
of students (approximately 30%) . Black, Native American, and 
Oriental students make up the difference. 

The second school district is much smaller and borders on the one 
described above. This district contains 10 elementary, two 
junior and two senior high schools. The district services a 
little over 13,000 students of which 82% are classified as white, 
13% as Hispanic, and the rest are Black, Native American and 
Asian. 

We talked with a number of individuals in both school districts 
to select schools in which the principals and faculties might be 
interested in participating in a staff development program in 
reading instruction. At the same time, we did not want to be 
involved in schools with many different programs. One condition 
for our involvement was that at least two teachers at each of 
grades 4, 5 and 6 would participate; or, if the school were 
smaller, all teachers at these grade levels would participate. 
We discussed the project with seven different schools, and six 
agreed to participate. 

The Schools 

The six schools that participated in the study represented a 
cross-section of the general population of the city in their 
ethnic and SES compositions. They also represented a wide range 
of organizational characteristics. Five were part the large 
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district, and one (School D) is located in the smaller district 
on what was once the edge of town, an area which he3 become 
considerably mora urbanis^ed in recent years. These s^chools are 
described in depth in ethnographies developed by Peggy Placier, 
then a grsiduate student in Anthropology'' and Education at the 
University of Arizona, and now an Assistant Professor in the 
College of Education, University of Missouri. Her case studies 
are included in Appendix E. Short descriptions of the schools 
follow: 

School A: Experimental. This school, described by the 
principal as serving an "upwardly mobile working class to 
middle class" population of first-time homeowners, has an 
approximately equal number of Hispanics and Anglos among its 
380 students. The female principal is in her second year at 
the K-6 school, ccistructed seven years ago to accommodate a 
rapidly growing area of the city. The school scored in the 
middle of the district range on the 1986-87 Iowa tests^ just 
below the 50th percentile. All seven 4-6th grade teachers 
participated in the study, two at ec.ch grade level and one 
3-4 "combination." The teachers in this group range in 
experience from 0-8 years; one is a beginning teacher this 
year, one teacher in each grade has recently introduced 
Spanish as a second language (SSL) instruction, an 
enrichment program strongly supported by the parents in the 
neighborhood* 

School B: Control. School B is located in a traditionally 
Hispanic, working class neighborhood which has lately seen 
new construction of apartments and moderately-priced 
townhomes* it serves a K-6 grade population of 580 
students, 60% Hispanic, 33% Anglo, 5% Black, and 2% other. 
Fifty-five of the students qualify for the free/reduced 
lunch program, an indicator of the limited socioeconomic 
resources of their families. This school *s lowa scores for 
grades 4-6 averaged at the 46th percentile in 1986-87. The 
female principal is in her third year at the school. The 
32-year-old school is overcrowded, the main building 
supplemented by an additional building and a series of 
"portables." There are three teachers at each grade level, 
and one at each level provides bilingual instruction. Of 
the nine 4-6th grade teachers, six agreed to participate in 
the study: 3 fourth grade, l fifth, and 2 sixth. All but 
one of the participants were veteran teachers, with at least 
ten years of experience. 

School C: Experimental. School C is a newly opened school 
located in a semi-rural area of new home construction 
bordering an Indian Reservation. Just a mile from School A, 
it serves a somewhat similar population of 47.9% Hispanic, 
45% Anglo, 3.9% Black, 2.2% American Indian, and 1% Asian 
students. Of the 452 students, 40% qualify for the 
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free/reduceji lunch program. School' C is a K-5. school, and 
ail five of its 4th and; 5th gr^de ite|cheTO ,^^a;d]l:pited\:iri, 
the study. The principal is :fffinpe^%<anj^ Ij^a/ ibee^^ 
for two years in another schcoliTliefp^ 

. ; V .;' .. V ' 

School D: Control. Located iii wralrtfe^ling bwt rapidly 
urbanizing neighborhood, SchqpX. Biiwas, built 18 years ago for 
450^students and has expanded *3:hvirecen%r years into. ei. large 
school (for this city) of. fsOv ^ jri; 1986-87 it added 2d 0, hew 
students, and a new buiidihg. wa^Bt coristi^ 
this growth. The student^ popuiatibri. is^ 97% Anglo, 1^1 ' 
Hispanic, and 2% Black, American Indian and .Asiaih. Only 15% 
qualify for a free/reduced lunch. The school. "has just a few 
limited English proficient students, for whom; SSL 
instruction is provided. Iowa scores for tiie .intermedliate 
grades were "above average" iriv 198.(6^87. The inal^ principail. 
is in his second year at the . school. Grades S and' 6 "in It^^^^ 
school are " departmental ly" organized; the teachers in these 
grades identify themselves by subject area. Five of these 
5-6th grade teachers, plus three 41di girade and one 4-6th 
grade LD rasource teacher are participating in the study — 
9 out of a total of 12. They make up the largest teacher 
cohort in the study. They aire an experienced group, 
averaging about 15 yeaiei of teaching. 

School E: Pilot. This school is a 4"6th grade bilingual 
"magnet" school, an old school in one of the city's oldest 
neighborhoods, a dowmtown "barrio." A K-3 bilingual magnet 
school is located a block aWay. The 250 students at School 
E are 55% Hispanic, 25% Anglo (the percentage required by 
desegregation orders) and 12% American Indian. This is the 
male principal's first year at the school in that position; 
however, he was a classroom teacher thtre several years 
earlier. The school has ten classrooms, three at each grade 
level plus a 4-5th grade " "combination" of 50 students with a 
two-teacher team. Each classroom also has a teacher aide, 
making for very favorable adult-child ratios. Because of 
its "magnet" designation, the school provides many special 
programs, including enrichment activities for gifted and 
talented students and a computer-based thinking skills 
program for Chapter 1 students. Seven of the eleven 4 -6th 
g^^'de teachers participated in the study; two at each grade 
level plug, one of the 4-5th grade team. 

School F: Experimental. This K-6 school in the midtown 
area o^ the city has two buildings, one built in 1929 and in 
need of renovation, the other built in the 1950 »s. Because 
of a desegregation arrangement, there are differences in the 
demographics of the primary and intermediate grades, of the 
358 total students, 100 are primary grade, minority children 
bused from another part of town. In the intermediate 
grades, these students return to their neighborhood school. 
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Therefore, the priaai^ grade population is l35%;'Hisi^anic ana 
Black-? the interaed-iatef ^, .biil:^^ i;p'?^12%?i,,'^ .il&e-.pe^^^ 




school. 

All five of the; '^T^tKtlgtadja/'tpai^^ 
study: one from eacH- ieyel,. 
special education teacMr. . All were veteran: teachers, with 
over ten years of expieriehce. 



The Teachers 



The teachers included those who teach reading, social studies, 
science, language arts, writing, special education and. learning 
disabled reading, and English literature. The breakdown is as 
follows: 



Table 2.1 

Numbers of Teachers by Subject Hatter 

^Sade Rdq, I,.A. Soc.St, Wsi SpEd/LD Sci. Eng. Lit Total 

4 11 1 2.2 

5 5 13 1 1 n 

6 6 11 19 

3- 4 1 , 

4- 5 3 3 
4-6 3 3 



Total 25 



111. OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH PLAN^ 
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For the first phase, all grades 4, 5 and 6 teachers in the six 
schools were observed and interviewed, and all of their students 
tested. In addition, teachers in all schools filled out a 
questionnaire related to its organizational context and the 
principals of all schools were interviewed. During the second 
phase, one of the six schools was selected for pilot testing of 
the staff development process. The input from these teachers was 
used to further develop the process which was implemented and 
tested in three of the schools. Tht. following year, although not 
a part of the origiiial design, teachers in the control schools 
participated in the staff development process. We had promised we 
would provide staff development for them, and they had heard from 
other schools about this process and decided that was what they 

^A thorough description of the methodology will be included 
in the chapters that respond to the questions. 
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wished to receive. 

Question 1: What are the research-abased teachinci of reading 
comprehension practices ? 

The professional literature regarding, reading comprehension and 
instruction for intermediate grade students was identified and 
analyzed. For purposes of this project^ reading comprehension is 
defined broadly, allowing for explicit' definitions to emerge from 
the literature. 

Two types of practices were investigated. The first type 
included practices emerging from very recent basic research and 
theory that has not received attention in applied settings. The 
second type of practices includes those that have been 
investigated in the classroom context. 

All references were analyzed and categorized in terms of how they 
related theory, research and practice. The theoretical 
orientation of each investigated reference was ascertained using 
a modification of Harste and Burke's (1977) categories. 
Practice-oriented references lacking either explicit or implicit 
theoretical bases ["If it works, use itl"] were categorized as 
athooretical . 

The literature review resulted in a set of descriptions of 
research-based practices that were categorized and filed, and 
subsequently became an important element of the staff development 
program. 

Question 2: To what decrree do teachers use research-bt^sed 
practices in teaching reading comprehension? 

The extent to which intermediate grade teachers are using 
research-based reading comprehension practices was investigated 
by using observation procedures that provided narrative records 
of teachers' actions and statements during the teaching of 
reading. 

After developing the instrument and training observers, the 
reading instructional practices of each teacher were observed two 
time. 

Question 3: What are the bainriers to the use of research- 
based practices ? 

Two types of barriers were explored: teacher beliefs and 
knowledge about reading and the teaching of reading; and school 
level factors that may inhibit or enhance teacher change. 

Teacher Beliefs and Knowledcre about Reading ; Teacher 
beliefs have been defined and identified in many different ways, 
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and different terms have been used to describe beliefs* For 
example, Tabachnick and Zeichner (19a4)v wrote about 
"perspectives" , Busses, Amarel and Chitteridpn (1976) about 
"internal mental processes", and Elbaz (198i3) about ^practical 
knowledge" and "rules of practice"*/ While, these tetms are used 
in a similar manner, seldom are they explicitly defined. In a 
review of the literature on teachers* thought processes, Clark 
and Peterson (1986) found it difficult to x^rganize a1nd synthesize 
the literature on teachers' theories and beliefs, largely because 
of the lack of explicit definitions and descriptions of the 
terms. 

For purposes of this research project, we used a definition of 
beliefs that derives from educational philosophers: a belief is a 
proposition or statement of relationship among things accepted as 
true (Fenstermacher, 1979, 1986; Green, 1S71) • Cognitive 
anthropologists have extended this definition to state that a 
value is placed on the proposition • For example, in Goodenough's 
(1971) analysis, to accept a definition as true is to value it in 
some way for "logical and empirical grounds or. . . social and 
emotional reasons" (p. 25). As Eisenhart, et al (1986) pointed 
out, this definition has been used by cognitive anthropologists 
who have developed methodologies to investigate beliefs. 

Within the five schools selected for this i*- ^y, grades four, 
five and six teachers were interviewed concG ling their beliefs 
about and knowledge of reading, the teaching of reading, and 
instructional practice. An ethnographic approach to the belief 
interviews (Spradley, 1979) was used in this project, and the 
interviews were analyzed using categories tnat emerged from the 
data. 

School Factors : Three procedures were used to provide a 
description of school factors that could contribute to the use or 
non*-use of research-basr^d teaching of reading comprehension 
practices, and to predict the degree to which teachers would be 
willing to change their existing practices: a teficher 
questionnaire concerning organizational context, a principal 
interview on beliefs concerning teacher practice and change, 
qualitative descriptions of the school climate and organization, 
and nature of the reading curriculum. 

Case studies of schools were developed by Peggy Placier who was 
involved as an observer from our initial contacts and meetings 
with principals and faculty. She also asked the classroom 
observers to observe certain school level factors, and has 
debriefed them and the principal investigators on all contacts 
with the schools, she also made periodic visits to the schools 
with the observers. These case studies are included in Appendix 
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Question 4: Can a school-based staff developiaent model 
affect teachers* use of research-^ased instruction of 
readincy comprehensio n? 

A school-based staff development process designed to help 
teachers examine their beliefs about and practices in the 
teaching of reading comprehension and to introduce alternative 
ways of thinking and practices was developed and tested in three 
schools. 

In one t jhool, identified as being particularly collegial, we 
introduced the results of the research to date, discussed with 
them the staff development process ^e were considering, and tried 
out a practical argument process wit^i two of the teachers. We 
then asked for input and suggestions from the teachers. On the 
basis of infoinnation from this pilot, the process was developed 
further. 

Tfe.stina of the Staff Development Model ; Faculty in the three 
schools designated as experimental were involved in the staff 
development process; two during the fall of 1988, and one during 
the spring of 1989. Following the staff development process, 
the teachers were interviewed and videotaped to determine whether 
their beliefs and/or practices had changed, and changes in the 
school organizational factors were assessed. 

Question 5: Does the use of research-based reading practices 
affect stu dent reading achievement in a positive direction? 

A reading assessment plan was developed for all students ir 
grades 3, 4, 5, and 6 in participating schools. These reading 
evaluations were necessary for two reasons: 1) to ascertain 
whether teacher practices in the teaching of reading affect 
reading achievement scores; and 2) to investigate whether a 
school-based staff development program designed to change teacher 
practices in the teaching of reading affects students* reading 
achievement scores. 

Two formal tests were used to measure student reading 
achievement: the reading battery of the Icwa Test of Basic 
Skills, which is given in all the surrounding school districts in 
the spring, and a test reflecting current research, the Illinois 
Goal Assessment: Reading. We chose the test after interviewing 
researchers at the University of Illinois who had developed it. 
Passages were selected with the assistance of P* David Pearson. 
Directions and procedures were adapted with the assistance and 
approval of Pearson and his staff. Forms of both tests 
appropriate to the students* grade levels were administered in 
the opring of 1987, 1988, and 1989 to students in all 
participating schools. Since we were not interested in 
maintaining individual student data, the schools administered the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills and provided information aggregated at 
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the classroom level. For test security reasons, researchers 
employed by the project received trp-'ning in and administered the 
Illinois test* 

Effects Staff-Development Model ; Student scores from 198P 
and 1989 were compared to arrive at class mectn arowth gains in 
the subcomponents of the tests* Each teacher in the five schools 
had mean growth score in at least one and in some cases two 
different years. Changes in student mean growth scores of 
teachers participating in the staff development model were 
compared with those who had not participated. This provided us 
with information on the relationship between teachers' use of 
research-based practices and student achievement as measured on 
these tests. 

IV. DATA AND DATA COLLECTION 

Table 2.2 represents the data collection and other activities 
that were conducted during the course of the project. One school 
was considered a pilot school, three as experimental schools, and 
two as control schools. However, this terminology should not 
suggest that a tight experimental design was intended. In fact, 
given our experience over the three years with the schools, and 
our own research inclinations, we could consider that each school 
represented a case, three of which we worked with in a staff 
development process in the second year of the project, a^d two in 
the third year. 

To provide .ne example of why an intended tight experimental 
design would have been inappropriate, you will note in Table 2.2 
tha>- student du^a were not collected in the second year in one of 
the experimental schools. This is because the school ceased to be 
a school in the normal sense of the word. It became contaminated 
with an unknown er, ;ironmental air-born substance, and in the 
spring of two years in a row, the students were sent to other 
schools. The problem was finally attributed to sewer gas because 
of faulty installation of the lines, and the school resume<f its 
normal activities in the year following our involvement. 
However, by then, most of the ter hers and many of the students 
had transferred. 
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CHAPTER 3 

RESEARCH-BASED TEACHING OF READING PRACTICE^ 

The first research question of our project asked, What are the 
research-based teaching of reading practices? Since the overall 
task of this project was to describe the relationships between 
research and practice in the teaching of reading comprehension, 
the answer to this question was a pivotal point around which the 
remaining questions would be operationalized. 

Four main sources of information were used to answer the first 
question. They were research or scholarly literature, 
professional literature aimed at teacher -''udiences, comprehension 
chapters and sections of reading methods ^Jo:<cs, and teachers* 
manuals of basal readers. 

This paper will describe the decision making, steps, and results 
involved in answering the first research question through the 
research or scholarly literature. 

I. METHODOLOGY 

The form of the answer to this question was obviously a 
literature review, but how this literature review would be 
conducted was not as apparent. 

First, the nature of the literature to be included in the review 
needed to be established. It was decided that to answer this 
question, three criteria must be met: the paper/article must 
describe research; it must describe, suggest, and/or have tested 
^ reading practice; and the stated purpose (s) of this practice 
must be to affect reading comprehension, and/or the effectiveness 
of the practice must be described through a measure of reading 
comprehension. Since our research questions were applied to 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade classrooms, we added a fourth 
criteria for inclusion, namely that the literature focus on 
students at or near these grade levels. 

Operational izing these criteria in the selection of papers to 
include in the literature review required definitions of terms. 
Namely, the way in which research, reading practice, and reading 



^ This chapter is adapted from a paper by Carol Lloyd, 
Deborah Tidwell, Patricia Anders, Ann Batchelder, Candace Bos, 
and John Bradley, entitled. Research-based comprehension 
instruct ion practices ^ and presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association Conference, New 
Orleans, April, 1988. 
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comprehension would be defined would affect the parameters of the 
literature review, and therefore the results of this part of the 
project. 

Research was broadly defined to include theoretical papers, 
descriptive or correlational s;tudies^ and instructional 
intervention studies. A fourth category, opinion, was also 
included in our list of research types, but this category of 
research did not appear in our review. This permitted the 
identification of practices that had been suggested from basic 
research or theory but had not been directly tested. 

Operationally defining a comprehension instructional practice 
that is recognizable in the literature was challenging. Most 
meicbers of the research team and the experts we consulted had 
notions of what a practice is. Some thought it was very broad, 
for example, "using the basal," "reading in the content areas," 
or "questioning for comprehension." Others thought a practice 
was a very specific activity, for example, using particular types 
of worksheets, oral reading, or making predictions based on story 
titles or pictures. This definition was addressed methodologi- 
cally through discussion among team members, and most 
importantly, through the literature itself as authors identified 
something as a practice. Certainly, if an author labelled an 
activity a practice, it was identified as such on the list of 
practices. Most of the time, however, practices were called 
something else, such as a skill, a strategy, or a method. Thus 
many practices were identified by the members of the project's 
research team. As practices were described in the literature, 
they seemed to share the following characteristics. First, a 
practice is observable. It is an activity a teacher or 
researcher undertakes to provide an opportunity for reading 
comprehension to occur. Second, it is descrlbable. One who 
understands the practice can explain to another how to carry it 
out. Third, it is linked to a theoretical notion of the reading 
process. Though we intended to include practices without any 
theoretical base, all practices we have identified thus far have 
aligned themselves with a theory of reading comprehension. 

Reading comprehension was the last term requiring a definition. 
Definitions of reading comprehension, however, are intertwined 
with theories of reading, since^ we did not want to impose a 
theoretical stance on the literature review, we allowed reading 
comprahension to be defined by the authors of the literature we 
read. Thus, if an author described an effect of a practice on 
reading comprehension, then that paper had met the third 
criterion for inclusion in this review. This criterion was used 
regardless of how reading comprehension was described or 
operaitionalized. Though this procedure prevented any theoretical 
biasing on the data, theory was not ignored; the theoretical 
underpinning of atudy, which in almost all cases was explicitly 
identified by the author, was included in our analysis. 
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The criteria and definitions we estciblished resulted in some 
limitations. Studies which may have described or tested a 
variable which theoretically or empirically has been shown to 
affect comprehension may not have been included. For example, 
certain vocabulary studies were not included because those 
studies did not test or describe the effects of a practice oh 
reading comprehension. 

Limiting our literatx^re search to published articles also may 
have affected our conclusions. Using ptiblished studies might 
bias the data to those that have significant results (Glass, 
McGaw, & Smith, 1981). We wonder which practices, both 
identified and not identified in our review, have been studied 
but not reported in published documents due to a lack of 
statistical significance. 

Sources of Research Literature 

Two sources of information were tapped as the foundation for the 
literature review: (1) reviews and syntheses of reading 
cotaprehension research; and (2) original sources. 

Syntheses and reviews . Several sources of research-based 
comprehension practices had been identified in the grant 
proposal. These included post 1980 journals for research; recent 
yearbooks, books in series and monographs; and post 1980 
unpublished reports such as those found in ERIC. To read all 
relevant papers in these sources, however, would have 
necessitated a separate research project focusing on this task 
alone. Therefore, we decided to begin our literature review with 
syntheses and reviews of research. 

In this study reviews were defined as foinnal, systematic reviews 
of the literature. Typically these reviews contained rationales 
for the reviews, methodologies for the reviews, as well as 
results and their related discussions. In contrast, synthesis 
pieces were typically defined as pieces, (e.g., articles, 
chapters, monographs) which presented a related set of literature 
for the purpose of supporting the author •s premises. These 
pieces usually did not contain information regarding the 
methodology used by the author to review the literature. In 
comparison to the reviews, the synthesis pieces were not as 
comprehensive or systematic in their presentation of the 
literature Our search identified few reviews of research on 
reading comprehension strategies. The most common format for 
reporting such information was found in syntheses. 

Two criteria were established for inclusion in our review. 
First, the synthesis or review discussed research-baead reading 
comprehension practices. Second, the paper was published in a 
peer reviewed journal or in a book edited by a scholar with an 
established reputation. It was felt that this method would 
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permit us to ascertain the research-based reading coiaprehension 
practices while reading only a sample of original sources, and 
thus answer our question in a timely fashion. 

syntheses and reviews were found in several sources. The 
computer search (describee in the next section) identified 
reviews that were journal articles. However, since syntheses are 
often book chapters, and thus do not show up through a computer 
search, hand searches were required. 

A majority of the syntheses and reviews were located through hand 
searches from the following five areas: (1) stacks in the 
University of Arizona library using call numbers which identified 
text with a reading focus (19b0-present) ; (2) the 1986 Books in 
Print list (focusing on reading and specifically reading 
comprehension) ; (3) the shelves of reading professors at the 
University of Arizona (1980-present) ; (4) pre-1980 seminal 
reviews; and (5) citations from the above described syntheses and 
reviews. (See Appendix A for a bibliography of syntheses and 
reviews . ) 

Original Sources . Original sources were located through two 
processes: (i) from a search of original articles too current to 
be included in syntheses and reviews, and (2) from synthases and 
reviews, where additional information was needed. 

Current original sources were located through a computer search 
for research on reading comprehension published from 1984-1987, 
and through an ongoing hand search of key research journals from 
1984 to present. We began looking for original sources from 1984 
because Landscapes; A state-of-the-art assessment reading 
comprehension research 1974-1984 . compiled at Indiana University, 
provided an extensive review of reading research. 

Two data bases were included in the computer search, ERIC and 
Psychological Abstracts. The ERIC search was conducted first and 
used a combination of the following descriptors: reading 
comprehension, research, teaching methods, teacher effectiveness, 
instructional improvement, grades 4-6, 1984 to date. This 
resulted in a list of 507 abstracts. While these descriptors 
were accurate, and a large number of appropriate studies were 
identified, the list also included studies conducted in non- 
English speaking countries and studies concerned with ESL and EFL 
students. Therefore, when the Psychological Abstracts search was 
conducted, 202 abstracts were identified using the following 
descriptors: reading comprehension, methodology-exj ^.mentation, 
empirical methods measurement, teaching methods, Engxish 
Language, grades 4-6, 1984 to present. 

In many cases the searches overlapped. Studies published in 
major journals and dissertation abstracts were consistently 
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found in both Psychological Abstracts and ERIC. ERIC contained 
more information on unpublished: materials^ univ«r«ity and 
publishers* technical reportsvVaM at national 

conferences . Psychologlbai Abstractia: inclUdttd: itudies in 
publications outside of education^ such- as iaiSioal and 
psychological journals. 

Each abstract was read to determine the appropriateness of the 
study to our literature review. Khen the abstract did not 
provide enough information to make a decision about appropriate- 
ness, a copy of the article was pulled and skimmed in order to 
make a final decision. 

Since current research articles may not have shown up in the 
computer search, research journals were hand searched for 
relevant articles. Journals were selected which emphasized 
reading research and which had occurred frequently in the 
computer search. 

Syntheses often did not provide enough information on research 
studies to allow any particxilar study to be evaluated for 
appropriateness to the project.. Syntheses left out such critical 
information as grade level of subjects, clear descriptions of 
strategies being studied, and, at times, the results of studies. 
To alleviate this problem, original sources referenced in 
syntheses and reviews were used to retrieve critical information 
missing in a synthesis or review. 

Procedures for Reading Syntheses and Reviews 

Once syntheses and reviews were identified they were assigned to 
be read and analyzed by one of five readers. So that consistency 
could be established across readers in terms of identifying 
practices and rating the various aspects of the practice, the 
readers were facult- members with expertise in reading 
comprehension and reading research. Further consistency was 
developed through training. During training the readers reau and 
rated the same pieces independently. They then discussed the 
comprehension practices and their ratings. 

Each reader was assigned to read and analyze one synthesis/review 
piece at a time. Within the piece the reader located reading 
comprehension instinictional practices that were described by 
research in the piece bain^ read. When a practice was identified 
in the piece, the reader listed on a confidence rating form the 
practice and the sources in the piece that were presented in 
support of the practice (see Appendix A) . Each source was 
analyzed and categorized or rated in relation to the practice 
according to the following criteria; 
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When enough inf orination was provided to catfegorizte. andl ri^t© a 

source using the above criteria j the pta^^ice/^ a^^^ 

that source, was then rated for overall cohfidMtce..^ Tlliil; overall 

confidence rating ref lected> via each sburce, i^e^r^readeWi^fii ^ 

confidence in the practice as or^e supporting eiCfedlfive rieadirig 

comprehension practice for fourth tjirpiulgh'sisc^^ 

ratings were made on a three-point scale: high, meiiium', or lev. 

Since comprehension is affected by at least the reader, the t,s.s]c, 
the text, and the teacher, we did not want to! lose sight of these 
variables in our analysis. Whenever possible, i^e; included; 1^ 
information in our evaluations so that our confidence in a 
practice would reflect these. 

When an overall confidence rating or ratings for a source could 
not be assigned by the reader due to insufficient information in 
the synthesis/review, the original source was reviewed and rated 
using the same criteria. This information was then added to the 
synthesis/review confidence rating form and the source and 
overall ratings were completed. 

Analysis Plan 

ftpg^lyging Results From, syntheses and Reviews; After many 
syntheses and reviews were read, practices ware sorted and 
categozrized. This was accomplished.^by riBconsidering identified 
practices from each of the conf idenci> rating sheets and then 
grouping the practices that appeaieed to have tfie same general 
focus. This first sort iresulted in fourteen dategbiries of 
reading comprehensiort practices. Our list of practices has 
evolved since that first sort. 

Our next step was to define discrete practices within each 
category and, when enough information was available, determine a 
confidence rating for those practices. Identification of these 
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practices was always accoaplished through negotiation between two 
to three reading experts on our team. Interestingly, . this 
process was frequently difficult. , Most of us are accustomed to 
seeing practices as they are categori2sed and identified in 
methods and practice btooks. These practices have names such as 
Directed Reading Activity^ ReQuest, and Anticipation Guide. 
However, the resear'^h literature sometimes identifies treatment 
groups rather than practices (e.g.. Imagery Instruction or 
Content and Structure Grou^^) . This required us to name the 
practices. We tried to use names which incorporated the author's 
language about the practice/treatment, and which provided some 
description about the nature of the practice. 

Next, summative information cdoout original studies was 
transferred from the confidence rating forms from the syntheses 
and reviews onto a Practice Summary Sheet (see Appendix A) . We 
then attempted to make confidence ratings for the practice which 
reflected a composite of ratings from all original studies cited 
in the syntheses and reviews. This was accomplished when there 
were a reasonable*' number of studies focusing on a practice and 
the ratings from these studies were consistent. This procedure 
would allow us to make some confidence ratings without reading 
all original sources describing these practices. This part of 
the analysis was also a negotiated process. 

Gleaning information from syntheses and reviews did not always 
preclude our reading the original sources. Authors of these 
papers often had different purposes and perspectives than we did. 
Therefore, many did not answer all our questions, but were only 
useful in providing references to read. For example, some did 
not give enough information about the subjects, provide an 
adequate description of the practice, evaluate the quality of the 
study cited, or give information about the results. On many 
occasions, however, ^studies were described in more than one 
synthesis or review, and the information could be collated. 

Analyzin g original sources . Reading original studies became the 
next task to accomplish our goal of identifying and establishing 
confidences in practices. They were evaluated with considerable 
detail. A form was developed which evaluated practices using the 
same criteria developed for syntheses and reviews (see Appendix 
A) . 

Typically, instructional treatments described in experimental 
studies became our identified instructional practices. The 
effect of each treatment on subjects* readiiag comprehension 
determined the support for the practice. Instructional 
implications which authors of descriptive or correlational 
studies described as emanating from their results were also 
sources of practices. Our readers, however, were careful not to 
infer these practices, since the nature of these practices was 
often interrelated with a theory of reading comprehension and 
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instruction « 

When original sources had beon previously referenced in a 
synthesis or review, and the missing information was added to the 
practice summary sheet, an overall confidence rating was 
established for that practice via that study* 

When original sources described practices already identified, 
they were added to the data base fvor each identified practice 
with their respective confidence ratings • When new practices 
emerged from these original sources, these were identified by an 
evaluation team of two to three researchers, and new summary 
sheets were developed* 

The information about practices as described in the original 
studies provided a new perspective on the practices gleaned form 
the syntheses and reviews. It soon became apparent that some 
practices previously identified as being the same were in fact 
different* An author of a synthesis piece sometimes either 
generalised the nature of a practice or described one component 
of a complex treatment as the practice • Thus, it became 
necessary to read the "practice only" (treatment or instructional 
implication) for further refinement of practice identif ication* 
As before, identification of practices was a negotiated 
procedure. This overall process resulted in many restructurings 
of our Research-Based Reading Comprehension Practices^ list* Our 
current list contains 16 categories of practices subsuming 97 
practices (see Appendix A for list and short description of 
practices) • 

As all information for a practice was collated, a final 
consideration about the correct practice identification was made 
by asking whether or not all the studies identified as describing 
the same practice actually described the same, or approximately 
the same, reading comprehension instxructional practice* If not, 
the practice was re-evaluated as described above* 

After the final sort or ^jractices, a confidence rating for each 
practice was made, again through negotiation and consensus of two 
to three researchers. This last step was accomplished by 
considering the overall confidence ratings from each original 
study as listed on the Practice Summary sheet. When these 
ratings were similar, as in the case when all or most studies had 
a high rating, then the practice would receive the common 
confidence rating. However, when the ratings from the various 
studies investigating the practice were inconsistent, the 
summative ^rating reflected those results. Comments were made 
explaining these difl'erences. 

II. RESULTS 

The results of this study take the form of a comprehensive list 
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of research-based reading comprehension practices for grades 4-6 
with accompanying confidence ratings (see Appendix A for list) . 
Bach confidence rating was elaborated to account for limitations 
and/or considerations regarding practice efficacy. As wq worked 
with the data and began to make confidence ratings, it became 
apparent that this elaboration was necessary for the following 
reasons. Some practices were found to be effective for readers 
with certain attributes, usually the "low achieving" readers, but 
not for other readers. Other practices were designed for 
specific types of text, s' ch as stories or expository text. 
Another factor affecting the practice was its usability in the 
classroom. Some practices were very effective in improving the 
reading comprehension of students but may have required much 
teacher and class time, one-on-one instruction, or rewriting 
materials. Since we wanted our final results to assist in the 
translation of research to practices by both teacher educators 
and teachers, these factors had to be an integral part of the 
information we would be transmitting. 

The following examples of practices with completed ratings will 
illustrate some of the points made above. 

Informed Strategies for Learning (ISL) is a well-researched 
practice that is designed to teach children metacognitive 
strategies they may apply across reading contexts. V7e located 
six citations regarding this practice, all of which indicate a 
high support of iSL. Therefore, we have given this practice a 
high confidence rating. Comments about this practice would 
include remarks about the extended length of time required to 
produce strategic readers but with an emphasis on the positive 
results on children's reading comprehension. 

Another practice for which we have determined a confidence rating 
is aimed at teaching children the meanings of words before they 
read to promote their comprehension. The synonym drill practice 
teaches the meanings of targeted words through drills which match 
these words with synonyms. Six studies are referenced which 
address chis practice, and all of these have been given a low 
confidence rating. Therefore, the overall confidence rating in 
the practice was determined as low. Comments about this practice 
as a means to increase comprehension are that most studies were 
conducted with learning disabled students, most had a snail 
number of subjects, and though some studies showed positive 
results on subjects' knowledge of vocabulary, there were very 
poor results on readers' comprehension. 

A third practice for which we have an established confidence 
rating is the practice of asking students to create pictures in 
their heads while reading, or visual imagery. The process of 
det^ ining a confidence rating in this practice was not a linear 
one. Of the 15 studies we found investigating this practice, 
we have been able to give 13 ratings. However, these ratings 
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are inconsistent: 2 were rated low, 1 medium-low, 5 medium, 2 
mediiim-higU, and 3 high. Some of the lower ratings were due to 
small or no effects of the practice, to the duration of 
treatment, or to the teacher time required when 1:1 instruction 
was used, other ratings were affected by the interaction of type 
of text used or the content area of text. Also, In some cases we 
questioned whether or not a study had considered the :^earning 
requireaents of students. For example, some instructional 
interventions told students to "make pictures in their head while 
reading" but did not include time to learn this strategy before 
testing for its effects. 

The description of our data analysis explained the criteria and 
decisions involved in making confidence ratings for a pr.-^otice 
based on single scudies. The examples above have illustrated the 
considerations used when determining a confidence rating in a 
practice based on all available information. 

III. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

We intend that the nature of this literature review will assist 
researchers, teacher educators, and teachers in making a 
meaningful transition between research and practice. By 
considering the context in which these practices may or may not 
be effective, we are attempting ^o promote an atmosphere of 
decision-making among teachera and teacher educators in which 
they will use and promote practices thoughtfully. We also hope 
to amplify the concerns of many educational researchers who 
strive to examine instructional questions with a consideration 
for ecological validity, 

Tierney et al (1988) describe the relationships between thuory, 
research, and practice in the following way. 

The word remote might be used to describe the usual 
relationship between researchers and teachers, between 
theory and practice^ and between teaching and learning* 
Researchers seem content to suggest principles of 
effective teaching, espouse new methods, or delineate 
the i:;;plications of theory for teaching and learning, 
while remaining separate from the ev^rydey forces in 
operation in real classrooms. Researchers seem to 
prefer advising teachers from a distance. Teachers 
tend to display similar predilections. They s^^jem 
content to keep researchers at bay and sometr^es even 
maintain a distance between themselves and their own 
students, (p. 207) 

The results of this review on research-based reading 
comprehension practices will hopefully make those relationships 
less remote « 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

TEACHERS' READING COMPREHENSION INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES^ 
I. BACKGROUND 

The second question of the study asked to what degree are 
teachers using research-based practices in their classrooms. 
Several studies indicate that teachers state that they do not use 
research in their teaching (e.g. Bergen, 1976; Waxman, et al., 
1986) . This presents a curious paradox: if one pux^pose of 
research is to investigate varieibles that promote reading 
success, then why would teachers say they ignore the results of 
research which would seem to have strong implications for 
teaching? 

Rather than reject research, perhaps teachers simply don't know 
that they use research in their teaching. Further, perhaps 
teachers state that they do not use research for a variety of 
reasons: lack of awareness of research, notions that research is 
not related to teaching, feelings that research is "too 
confusing," and so forth. 

Two choices seemed available to obtain this information; directly 
ask teachers about their reading comprehension practices, or 
observe teachers in the classroom during reading comprehension 
lesson. Directly asking teachers was eliminated for two primary 
reasons. The first pertains to the inaccuracy of self-report 
data, with studies indicating that self -reports are less reliable 
than objective observation (Borg & Gall, 1983) . Another concern 
deals with the fact that teachers may not be familiar with some 
practices, or, if they are familiar, they may not share common 
definitions of the practices. They also may use particular 
practices but not be aware that they are using them, or they may 
not be able to describe the practices in ways that fit with the 
terminology of the investigators. There is also the possibility 
that teachers may use practices that are unknown to the 
investigators which could therefore be overlooked. All of these 
reasons would make the gathered information confusing and 
invalid. Another reason for not using self -report pertains to 
the possibility of biasing the results. If practices were 
directly discussed with the teachers, they v/ould be aware of the 
exact focus of the study and hence tend to alter their responses 
in a perceived favorable direction. If practices were not 



This chapter is taken from two papers: Mitchell, J., 
Clarridge, P., Gallego, M. , Lloyd, C. & Tidwell, D. (1988). 
Teachers' contprehension instruction practices > Paper presented 
at AERA, New Orleans; and Richardson, V., Anders, P., Tidwell, D. 
& Lloyd C. (1990). The relationship between teachers' beliefs 
and praouices . Paper presented at AERA, Boston. 
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discussed with teachers, bias aight be more easily avoided. 

Therefore, the decision was made to gather data through classroom 
observation. The first task was the development of an 
appropriate observation instrument; therefore, we reviewed 
observation as a method of inquiry. 

Evert son and Green (1986) discuss the history of classroom 
observation as one consisting of four phases. Phase One was the 
exploratory stage during which the focus was on whether classroom 
behaviors could be validly and reliably identified. Phase Two ^ 
was the stage of instrument development cind. some descriptive, 
experimental, and training studies. Phase Three ^ which goes from 
1972 to the present, explored how teacher behaviors were related 
to student performance. Phase Four, which paralleled Phase Three 
chronologically, is a period of "expansion, alternative 
approaches, theoretical and methodological advances, and 
convergence across research directions in the use of 
observational techniques to study teaching" (p. 162) . During 
this phase, a linguistic approach tc the study of teaching- 
learning processes began. What we were interested in 
investigating was an ^mcharted area; although we were interested 
in a linguistic approach, focusing on the instructional 
interaction between teacher and students during a lesson on 
reading comprehension. The development of the instruments for 
this instrument clearly fits into Evertson and Green's Phase 
Four. 

The purpose of the classroom observations in this study was the 
foundation for the development of the instruments. The focus on 
reading comprehension instruction dictated that the observations 
would take place during teacher defined reading comprehension 
lessons and that the observation would provide reliable, accurate 
information about the reading comprehension practices of each 
teacher observed. Building on information from studies on the 
stability of the teaching situation (Brophy, Coulter, Craw-^^rd, 
Evertson, & King, 1975; Calkins, Borich, Pacone, Kugle, & 
Marston, 1978) , the decision was made to observe twice in each 
classroom, for the duration of a lesson in reading comprehension 
as defined by the teacher. The unit of observation was large, 
consisting of reading comprehension practices, because we were 
not looking for small repetitive units, or behaviors, it was felt 
that the number of observations need not be numeroa^ to obtain 
reliable data. Another rea:^on for two observations was tnat 
teachers teach reading in very similar ways from day to day, and, 
therefore^ two observations would be sufficient to obtain a 
general sense of the presence or absence of research-based 
reading comprehension practices as well as what their practices 
are. 

Several articles were reviewed to inform the research team about 
the various alternative approaches toward the conduct of 
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classroom observation and to establish criteria to guide the 
development of the actual observation instxniments used in this 
study • Some criteria concerned validity issues^ such as clear 
and unambiguously defined terms, and that items must be 
exhaustive of the dimensions being studied as well as mutually 
exclusive. Other important conceras d^alt with keeping observer 
inference as low as possible, and describing the degree to which 
inference does have to be made. Further notions addressed the 
necessity of training the observers to a high level of 
reliability and objectivity. 

Some articles provided suggestions based on the observation 
techniques used in other studies. For example, Durkin (1978) 
described categories of comprehension of instruction, assessment, 
application, assignment, helps with assignment, review of 
instruction, preparation for reading, prediction, time, activity, 
audience, and source. Ratekin, Simpson, Alverman, and Dishner 
(1985) recorded activities at one-minute intervals and 
categorized data according to organizational setting, 
instructional resources, instructional aids, instructional 
methods, inferred instructional purpose, and guidance materials. 
Ysseldyke, Thurlow, Mecklenburgh, and Graden (1984) noted the 
teaching structure - entire group, small group, or individual. 
They also used seven 10 seconc? intervals, noting the activity, 
task and teaching structure during the first 10 seconds and then 
the remaining events during the other six 10 second intervals. 
Ruplut and Mangano (1982) discussed inter-observer agreement, 
intra-observer agreement, and criterion related agreement, 
providing an awareness of the differences among the three. 

In general, classroom observational studies can be viewed on a 
continuum: on the one end are studies where researchers have 
identified all the variables of interest, usually in the foirra of 
a checklist, and observers note and/or rate the frequency of 
occurrence, presence/ absence, or duration of those variables 
during classroom observations. Characteristic of these studies 
are a prior identification of variables to be studied; 
objectively defined variables not subject to observer 
interpretation; and highly structured, behaviorally based 
instrument foinnats. 

On the other end of the continuum are those studies, where 
researchers describe and analyze classroom events by transcribing 
what transpires during an instructional segment and then 
examining patterns which recur across these obsein^ational data. 
Characteristics of these studies are variables of interest which 
are grounded in the observational data; a need for some degree 
inference on the part of researchers in the interpretation of the 
data; and open-ended instrument formats which admit a wide 
variation of behavior. 
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The latter type of approach to "classi^^^ 

to guide €he d^veiopi^ent oi, bbs|iih^atiohIihstr^ 

Study for- three .reasons:'* \. >\v . ' ' / - ,v\^ v:r^'><V'"v ' ^ 

o Since the iden^^ipkt^^^ 

practices ^ .(Question ^y^.i^k^^rocki^ 

firm def initions^^^^^ prSc€iqei^^^^ to 
guide the deVjefoplfe^ 
classroom observations . 



. ''Mm 



It was desirable to identify tJt^ context of instruction 
in which research'-base^vr^adina cor" ' " — ^ . 



were used to arrive at: a seri^^^ 
related to the larger instract±|>h^^ 
lesson. Two types ofr!c:qnte:^ 

important : the sequence mS^ tihef prab wi£hini a 
teaching activity; and the sjbwctu^ of the %eacSihg 
situation (large group, small' gf^otip/oi:- individual')^ 

o This type of approach to observation allowed for the 
inclusion within the data of unanticipated classroom 
events, and therefore, unexpected practices. 

II, METHODS 

Subjects 

The subjects involved were 38^ intermediate classroom teachers 
from six elementary schools in two southwestern school districts. 
The grade level and subject matter taught are described in Table 
4.1. 

Table 4.1 



" ^^^^ 
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Grad<3 


Rda. 


L.A. 


SocSt. 


Writ . SDEd/LD 


Sci. Ena.Lit: 


Total 


4 


11 


1 








12 


5 


5 


1 


3 


1 


1 


11 


6 


6 


T 

A. 


1 




1 


9 


3-4 






1 






1 


4-5 


3 










3 


4-6 








2 




2 


Total 


25 


3 


5 


1 2 


1 1 


38 



^ I^hile the total number of teachers in this study was 39, 
only 38 had volunteered during the Spring. One additional 
teacher volunteered the next fall, and a belief interview was 
conducted with him, but he was not observed, using this procedure, 
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Procedures 

Observation Instruments , Three instruments were developed for the 
classroom observations. The Pre-Observation Instriiment was used 
to obtain a description of the classroom layout and context of 
reading instxruction, as well as materials to be used and the 
students involved in the lesson. 

The Timed Narrative Record vas used to record classroom events 
which happened during the oi^se^.-vation period. This instrument 
called for the observers to record as accurately as possible what 
the teacher was saying ciuring the lesson, and to record in 
shorthand teacher and fitudent actions, such as student response 
(SR) , teacher writing on the board (TWB) , student question (SQ) , 
students oral reading (SOR), and teacher roaming around the room 
(TEM) . This data gathering technique is similar to one commonly 
used during classroom ob&^ervations for clinical supervision 
(Goldhammer, Anderson, & Krajewski, 1980) . Similarities extend 
to the decisions made prior to observation. In clinical 
supervision, the observer first determines which aspect of the 
classroom activities are to be the focus. It is then necessary 
to decide what data will be collected and how. The most 
appropriate measure of a teacher's impieiuentation of a strategy 
seemed to be the teacher's verbal utterances during the lesson, 
along with a shorthand indication of activities. Hand recording 
is often the instrtiment of choice in clinical supervision, and 
seemed adequate for this situation because it was less intrusive 
into the teaching situation than other methods of data collection 
(e.g., audio or video tape recording). In both clinical 
supervision and this study, it was important that the observers 
practice note taking to increase their speed, as classroom 
activities are often multiple and spontaneous. The development 
of a shorthand is also recommended. The final commonality deals 
with a desire to represent the situation as objectively as 
possible. 

This narrative was written for ten minutes, followed b^ a two 
minute ''sweep" during which time the obseirver noted classroom 
characteristics and student activity. Cycles of narrative and 
sweep were repeated throughout the remainder of the observation. 

A Follow-Up Questionnaire (see Appendix B) was completed after 
the observation, which asked for impressions of the observation 
experience that included classroom management issues, observer 
reactions, and teacher comments. 

Classroom Observers 

The classroom observers were four graduate associates who worked 
for the project in a variety of capacities. Each observer had a 
background in classroom teaching. Because of the nature of the 
observation procedure, a thorough knowledge of reading 
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comprehension issues and practices was not thought to be 
necessary. 

Obseirver Training 

Over a three-week period, the four observers met for sight Lo^rs 
with two of the researchers to discuss the observation procedures 
and to receive training in the use of the three instruments and 
in the shorthand procedures-. Particular attention was given to 
the format of the Timed Narrative Record, the type of record to 
be obtained during the ten minute obsexrvafcions and the two minute 
sweeps and the shorthand notation to code teacher and student 
behaviors. Videotapes of teachers teaching reading comprehension 
were used to give obsexrvers practice in writing the Tl^ed 
Narrative Record. After each videotape, observers compared 
results and discussed terminology and descriptive information. 
Observers were continually reminded to malce no interpretations 
during the observations but to record objectively what the 
teacher was doing and saying, using his/her exact wording if 
possible. At the conclusion of the training, the four observers 
took field notes of a 15-minute videotape they had not seen 
before Line by line comparisons of the four sets of field notes 
revealed a high degree of similarity among the observers in 
transcription practices as well as use of the shorthand coding 
system to note teacher and student behaviors. 

Midway through the actus:! obseirvations, the observers met with 
the trainers and reviewed their activities, elaborating on those 
aspects of the observations that were going well, questions that 
may have arisen, and areas that needed special attention. 

Classroom Observation 

Initially, the observer contacted the teacher and set up a time 
to observe the teacher twice when readi j comprehension was being 
taught. The obserMar arrived early, and filled out the Pre- 
Observation Instrument, indicating the layout of the room, what 
materials were to be used by the students, and any general 
reactions to the classroom or the teacher and students. 

The observer then recorded information using the Timed Narrative 
Record. The duration of the recording depended on the length of 
the reading comprehension lesson, as deterained by the teacher 
being observed. The average length of both first and second 
observations was 40 minutes, with a range from 13 minutes to 80 
minutes. Average observation times by school are as follows: 
School A = 50 minutes. School B = 35 minutes. School C = 38 
minutes. School D = 38 minutes. School E = 38 minutes, and School 
F » 44 minutes o 

Following the lesson the observer filled out the Follow-Up 
Questionnaire. The written narrative was then typed, in as 
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detailed a manner as possible, and the shorthand was included as 
these actions occur. 

Videotape Observation 

During the fall, 1988, a subset of the teachers and a new teacher 
to one of the schools — 14 teachers ini all — were videotaped during 
reading instruction. These tapes were taken before the staff 
development program was provided in three of the schools, and 
were used as an element of the program to allow teachers to 
examine their beliefs and empirical premises in conjunction with 
those of current research on reading instruction. These tapes 
ware used as additional evidence concerning teachers' practices, 
particularly related to the use of the basal. 

III. ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Narrative Observations 

The transcribed observational Timed Narrative Records analyzed as 
follows by three coders, all with advanced graduate degrees in 
reading: 

1* Lesson Theme > First the entire transcripts were read to 
gain a sense of the teachers' instruction for the entire time 
period. Next^ the transcripts were divided into one or more 
lessons according to such criteria as the general nature of 
instruction, the type o:^ materials, the topic maintained, or 
other cues given in the transcripts themselves. 

Lessons had recognizable beginnings and endings, identified 
through teachers* talk. Ad'^itionally, lessons consisted of a 
central purpose or activity to which all teacher comments 
related. As a lesson was identified, it was described in a brief 
statement, or lesson theme, to capture the overall goal of the 
lesson and to provide a context for focuses and practices, 
described in the following sections. 

2. Focus . Within each lesson, one or more focus areas could be 
identified. The term "Focus" signifies an instructional genre or 
a category of instructional activities. Eighteen such focuses 
were identified in the review of research about reading 
comprehension (see Chapter three) and these same categories were 
used to identify focuses within the teacher lessons. 

3. Practice. Frequently, one or more specific practices could 
be identified related to each focus. A practice was defined as a 
particular instructional activity which could be matched to one 
of 97 discrete research practices identified in the literature 
base of syntheses and reviews of reading comprehension 
instruction (see chapter Three.) 
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To clarify the categories described above ^ an example might be 
helpful. In one transcript, a teacher conducted a pre-reading 
lesson, involving several activities designed to prepare the 
students to read a story, such as defining vocabulary words, 
activating prior knowledge, etc. The lesson then ended. For 
this lesson, then, the lesson theme was pre^^readina : focuses were 
vocabulary and prior knowledge ; and practices were those specific 
segments of the transcript which matched one of the 96 discret^^ 
practices identified in the literature search. Thus lesson 
theme, focus and practice are roughly analogous to stn.cture, 
topic and strategy, respectively. 

The three coders participated in eight two-h ^ur pre-coding 
training sessions in which the above procedures gradually evolved 
through discussion and consensus. In all, six transcripts were 
discussed and coded during these sessions. The remaining 70 
transcripts were then distributed among the coders at the 
conclusion of the consensus training process. These transcripts 
were coded individually by the three coders, with any questions 
raised and resolved through group discussion. 

After each transcript was coded for lesson themes, focuses and 
practices, these data were tabulated. The 76 transcripts of the 
38 teachers included 27 themes and 466 practices, incorporated 
within 15 focus ^reas. In addition, there were other practices 
which did not match the research-based practices from the 
synthesis and review list. These practices were designated by 
focus area only. 

The complete array of practices (including those unspecified 
except as categorized by focus) according to lesson theme is 
shown in Figure 4.1. For this analysis, repetitions of the same 
practices throughout a lesson were not tabulated. Therefore, if 
numbers of times practices were employed during a lesson were 
used as the index, the total of practices would be even higher. 

These data can be further specified according to the number and 
type of discrete practices within each focus. For example, the 
distribution of the 13 types of discrete practices listed under 
the focus of "Prior Knowledge" according to lesson theme is shown 
in Figure 4.2. 

Videotaped Observations 

Two researchers observ. i four categories of teachers • practices 
as captured on the videotapes and in the narrative observations. 
What follows is a description of how each of these categories was 
operationalized, and the results of the analysis: 

Use of Basal: To describe teachers' use of basal readers during 
reading instruction, lessons which included basals were examined 
to determine the degree to which a teacher used the particular 
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lesson foraat suggested in the basal reader. Teachers' practices 
in this category were then classified as being either flexible or 
inflexible. 

As indicated in Table 4.2, 31 of the 38 teachers were observed to 
be using basal readers during reading instruction. Twenty-one of 
f those teachers were categorized as inflexible in their use, while 

ten were categorized as flexible. Ten of the 14 teachers 
videotaped used basals during reading instruction, four being 
inflexible and six flexible. 



TABLE 4.2 

Numbers of Teachers Categorized by Observed Reading Practices 



Reading, Practice Narratives Videotapes 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Uses Basals 


31 


7 


10 


4 


Inflexible Use 


21 


10 


4 


6 


Backgroiuid Knowledge 


8 


30 


5 


9 


Oral Reading 


26 


4 


9 


3 


Interruptions 


15 


11 


9 




Vocabulary: In Context 


15 


16 


6 


5 



Consideration of Students^ Background Knowledge ; This analysis 
focussed on specific instructional segments within a lesson where 
student background knowledge was addressed. How a teacher 
considered students' backgroun'^ knowledge in their instruction 
was divided into two categories.: Strong consideration, and weak- 
no consideration. Strong consideration referred to teacher 
instruction that incorporated background knowledge in an 
integrated and meaningful way (Example: reading a story to the 
students which provided background knowledge for the upcoming 
story to be read by the students, followed by students actively 
engaged in a discussion of their own similar experiences) . Weak- 
no consideration referred to teacher instruction that 
incorporated background knowledge into the lesson through 
mentions or reminders, involving little or no student interation* 

Eight of the 38 teachers were judged as considering students » 
background knowledge in their lesson presentations in the 
narratives. Five out of 14 teachers incorporated background 
know; edge in lessons that were videotaped. In addition, 
videotapes provided elaboration on the quality of teachers' 
background knowledge instruction labeled "strong." such 
instruction included providing: 
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o backgroxind experiences* (Example: honey tast^ tests as 
a prereading activity for a story attid^ut-lseelciBeplng 

o background in^9rioaS:ion (stoi^ graamar)^^^^^ (Example: 
teacher orally r^acl^r^a ghost :sto^ 
choral reading from> cue^ c^ scst^ ^bunda in the 

text, as a prereading^au:ti^^ for a stpi^^ i^lt^, s 
text structure and:;yodab^^ 

o inwc ration of ^tude^t^^ackg^ 

(Ex^ nle: during thevxeadin^^ a story teacher 
pro\ a.des prompt guestiphs tiiat ge€ students; ac$:ively 
involved in a discussion 6f^^ oto Imbwiedge ^bf ^ 
is real about animals and how taiat is ^^i^ffereht^ 
same from the way thei authbr depicts atnimalat 

o relation to previous lessbn* (Exasaple: teaclieroc^^a^ 
skills to previous lesson by haying :stuaents bra^^ 
what they remember and recordihgr answers on, board/ 
tying in present lesson tj information on board (Ab) ) • 

o own experiences. (Example: teacher shares own story of 
experience with trains as part of prereading a story 
about a train that doesn't run (Ab)). 

Other background knowledge practices include, i: Reminding students 
of a previous lesson about information from ;:ext, s'crategy or 
process, ler^son topic; asking students about their experiences - 
teacher asks students to share their experiences ^ asking students 
about their experiences/ knowledge; telling their own experience 
about text ideas, or about strategy, process or skill providing 
background information through analogy/similar situation, or by 
d;rectly telling information. 

Oral Reading and Tntei^ipuptlpn s of Students' Oral Reading : First, 
it was determined whether or not teachers had students read the 
text orally. Next, teachers' responses to oral recitation were 
analyzed according to the following categories: 1) no 
interruptions; 2) interruptions signalled by stndents' misreading 
or hesitancy? and 3) interruptions with no clear signal. 

Determining vhen teachers used oral reading was assisted by 
framing the definition of oral reading as a preferred practice in 
terms of students' fir^t exposure to a text. Of the thirty-eight 
teachers analyzed from classroom observations, twenty-six 
involved students in oral reading in association with first 
exposure to text (fifteen interrupting students during oral 
reading) . Of the fourteen teachers videotaped, nine used oral 
reading as a first exposure practice. (Three teachers in the 



^ For purposes of providing anonymity for the teachers, we 
identified teachers in our data by two letterr; the firs^ 
referring to the school, and the second to the teacher. 
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videos (Ad, Fb & Fe) use4 oral reading as. a post reading activity 
with varied purposes ranging frqm^prll. rei;ead£i^^^ silent 
reading assigniient: to oral readih^f of as 
confinnation of answers- to »coffip>:^ension\^ 

Oral reading practices were observed in three scenarios: 

o traditional round robin ^readingr-^ group of 

students reading orally^ order o reading determined by 
the location of the student lii the circle; 

o modified round robin — studentsv randomly assigned a page 
or paragraph to read, or students volunteer to read; 

o paired oral reading-r-teams of two students take turns 
reading aloud while partner reads silently and provides 
help. 

While teacher interruptions during oral reading were categorized 
by signalled and unsignalled prompts, analysis from the 
videotapes provided additional subcategorizations. Teacher 
responses to signalled interruptions 'fell into four 
subcategories: (1) provided phonic sound or morphemic unit; (2) 
provided whole word; (3) provided phrase or sentence; and (4) 
provided definition/ related information. Often teacher responses 
incorporated several of these subcategories within one 
interruption. Equally as varied iii use were the three 
subcategories of teacher responses to unsignalled interruptions: 
(1) provided word; (2) provided phrase or sentence; and (3) 
provided definition/ related information. 

Vocabulary: How a teacher addressed vocabulary instruction was 
categorized according to her consideration of context. When 
teachers presented words without directly relating their meanings 
to the text, these practices were categorized as out of context. 
When teachers discussed the meanings within the contaxt of the 
ideas in the text, these practices were categorized as in-context 
vocabulary instruction. 

Thirty-one of the 38 teachers were observed teachinq vocabulary. 
Fifteen taught vocabulary in context to the text t< be read, 
while sixteen taught vocabulary out of context. Eleven teacher. s 
in the video tapes taught vocabulary, with six using instruction 
in context and five using instruction out of context. 
Vocabulary instruction out of context included: phonetics/ 
pronunciation, definition/dictionary work, and isolated sentences 
(not text related) . Vocabulary instruction in context included: 
sentences from story to be read, ar 1 vocabulary instruction 
occurring during reading. Teachers often combined instructional 
approaches within a context focus. For examplt^, one teacher 
labeled as using out of context instruction listed words on the 
board, asked student to chorally pronounce each word, then 
assigned students to look word definitions up in the dictionary 
(Fa) . A teacher labeled as usinj in context instruction asked 
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students to read specific seiitences from the srory to be read and 
asked them to define the wor/d using context of the sentence (Ac) . 
Some teachers incorporated both in context and out of context 
approaches within their vocabulary instruction. 

IV. DISCUSSION 

On the surface, these data appear to contradict other research 
findings that teachers c'iO not use research-based practices in 
classrooms. Teachers in the present study employed an average of 
3.8 practices per lesson. However ^ the first part of the 
analysis only identif e:; teacher pra *oes which match categories 
of research-based practices. In Ic ig in depth a€ the, use of 
certain practices such as consideratxon of background knowledge, 
the picture changes. Many teachers in this sample did not use 
practices related to background knowledge at all, or when they 
did, it was employed in a quits perfunctory or inappropriate 
manner. Further, other teacher practices which are not research 
based, were not tabulated for this analysis. If teachers' use of 
research-based practices were considered in light of their use of 
other practices, a wholly different picture might emerge. 

The most frequently occurring lesson theme was Comprehending 
Stories. Of all the lessons which were observed, 38 percent 
consisted of Comprehending stories. Perhaps this is the dominant 
type of reading comprehension instruction offered by these 
intermediate grade teachers. Or it may be that teachers had a 
rather narrow definition of what constituted reading 
comprehension instruction. It should be recalled that teachers 
self-selected the time and type of lessons which would be 
observed. Teachers may not have been as clear about other types 
of lessons fitting within the rubric of reading comprehension as 
they were about Comprehendine* Stories. To further investigate 
the role of Comprehending Stories within reading comprehension 
instruction, longitudinal studies should be carried out with 
frequent or random observations rather than self -selected 
observations. 
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CHAFTSR FIVE 

TEACHER BELIEFS AND THE SCHOOL CONTEXT: 
FACT03RS J^B-ECTING TEACHERS' USE OF RESEARCH-BASED PRACTICES 

Two factors wers examined as possible influences on the teachers' 
use of research-based teaching of reading comprehension 
practices. These two factors were teachers' beliefs about 
reading^ learning to read and teaching reading, and school 
organizational factors. 

7. TEACHER BELIEFS^ 

T^e small but expanding literature on teachers* conceptions and 
theories of practice leads one to conclude that ignoring 
teachers' beliefs in implementing change could lead to 
disappointing results. There is some evidence to indicate that 
teachers adapt or adopt new practices in their classrooms if 
their beliefs match the assumptions inherent in the new programs 
or methods (see, for example, Hollingsworth, 1987, and Munby, 
1984). Thus, understanding teachers' beliefs is crucial to the 
development and implementation of new programs and effective 
inservice education. 

The purpose of this section is to describe the results of a study 
of teachers' beliefs and theories about reading comprehension, 
learning to read and the teaching of reading comprehension, and 
to determine if these are related to their practices as discussed 
in Chapter four. 

The Study 

The first step in exploring teacher beliefs, however, was to 
develop a valid way to determine teachers' theoretical 
orientations in reading. The next section will describe an 
attempt at such a method, and the findings. 

The Sample ; The participants were thirty-nine 4th, 5th and 6th 
grade regular and special education teachers who felt they taug^t 
reading comprehension, even though they may have been 
specializing in Social Studies or English. These same teachers 
were also observed (Chapter Three), videotaped, underwent a 
video-tape reflective interviews, and participated in a staff 



^ Material for this section of the chapter is taken from: 
Richardson-Koehler, v. & Hamilton, M.L. (1988). Teachers ' 
theories of reading. Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association. New Orleans; ani 
Richardson, v., Anders, P., Tidwell, D. , & Lloyd, D. (1990). The 
relationship between teachers' beliefs and practices . Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the AERA, Boston. 
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development program. 

Teacher Beliefs ; For purposes of this study, we used Harvey's 
(1986) definition of a belief system as a "set of conceptual 
representations which signify to its holder a reality or given 
state of affairs of sufficient validity, truth and/or 
trustworthiness to warrant reliance upon it as a guide to 
personal thought and action" (p. 660) . The belief interviews used 
an adaptation of the elicitation heuristic technique, developed 
by anthropologists to determine belief systems in groups of 
people (Black, 1969; Black and Metzger, 1969; Kay and Metzger, 
1973; Metzy^r, 1973). While anthropologists attempt to determine 
the be.lief systems of groups of pe-^ple, this study focuses on the 
individual, although ^here may be some beliefs that were common 
to all of our inform i.-*ts and, therefore, may be described as 
beliefs of upper elementary teachers of reading. 

Within this framework, beliefs consist of a set of assertions 
held by informants and realized in the natural language as 
declarative sentences. This methodology used both open-ended 
questions to construct the informants' propositions about the 
world anc* closed-ended questions to establish the interviewers' 
understanding of the response. 

Teachers' beliefs about reading comprehension were assessed in 
two different ways. Teachers were asked about their notions of 
reading comprehension and hew students learn to read in general, 
and then asked to identify and describe one of their problem 
readers^ an excellent reader, and one below average. The first 
set of questions was designed to elicit their "declared" beliefs 
about reading comprehension propositions given by a person in 
public behavior and speech, cited in argument, or used to justify 
actions to others (Goodenough, 1971) . The second set was 
designed to elicit more private beliefs by asking them to talk 
about specific students. It was felt that their private beliefs 
would come closer to their beliefs in action. We also asked the 
teachers about their own backgrounds, and their classrooms, 
schools and fellow teachers. The interview protocol is included 
in Appendix C. 

The two principal investigators administered all of the 
interviews, which varied in length from 3/4 hour to two hours; 
but averaged around 1 hour. They practiced the interview 
technique together with two teachers and discussed each practice 
interview after it was concluded. The preparation for the 
interview phase was designed to help the interviewers agree on 
the significance and purpose of eacn of the major questions such 
that the probes for each question would lead in the same 
direction, and to reduce the potential for including leading 
questions. The interviews were tpped and transcribed. 
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Using a constant comparative method (Glaser and Strauss, 1967) , 
six randomly selected teachers • interviews were analyzed 
separately, t/ith categories emerging for each of the six 
interviews. A common coding system was then developed (see 
Appendix C) , and chunks of dialogue in each of the interviews 
were coded using the categories. 

The categories of "Teaching Reading", "Reading-, "Reading 
Comprehension", "Learning to Read", and "Que- loning" were then 
examined in the interv-».ews to develop a sense of each teacher's 
theoretical orientation to reading comprehension and the teaching 
of reading. 

Results 

In examining the teachers' comments about teaching reading and 
learning to read, it appeared that teachers could be placed along 
a dimension that moved from a 'word and skills' approach to a 
'literature' approach. This dimension seemed to apply to both 
the teaching of reading and learning to reacl. In fact, beliefs 
about teaching and learning melded together in most of the 
interviews . At one end of the continuum was the notion that 
learning to read involved learning a set of skills, most of which 
revolved around recognizing and understanding the meaning of the 
word. Teaching, therefore, involved instructing the students and 
giving them practice in word attack skills, and working with them 
in vocabulary. At the other end of the continuum was the notion 
that one learned to read by reading, and the role of the teacher 
was to put students in contact with literature that would 
interest and motivate them to read. 

Teachers could be arrayed easily along this concinuum. for 
example, several teachers who were quite strongly literature- 
oriented, also state 1 that they used the basals for the stories 
and taught skills, but primarily because the district expected 
them to do so and students had to pass tests on the skills. 
However, they did not feel that the skills had much to do with 
learning to read. Such teachers were placed three-quarters of 
the way along the teaching/ learning reading continuum, on the 
literature side. Likewise, some skills/word teachers had their 
students reading library books and perform in plays; however, 
these activities were meant to motivate the students, not to 
teach them reading. These teachers were placed a quarter of the 
way along this continuum on the skills/ ;^ord side. 

It became clear, also, that there was a second dimension, 
although it was more difficult to capture. This dimension is 
called 'Reading/Purpose of Reading'. This dimension reflects 
the teachers' definition of reading coi^prehension, and their 
sense of where meaning is contained. Th^ two ends of the 
continuum are: ' Construct ivist' (meaning is derived from an 
interaction between the student and the text) and 'The Meaning is 
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in the Te: Most teachers did not differentiate between 

notions of what reading is and the purpose of reading* Thus, for 
most teachers, this continuum worked for both concepts. However, 
it was somewhat more difficult to array teachers along this 
dimension for two reasons. First, several teachers seemed quite 
schizophrenic in their dialogue: at one moment construct ivist, 
such as when they were talking about literature and opinion 
questions; at the other, text-based when they discussed reading 
in the content areas. This indicates that they may have been, 
themselves, separating the two nccions of reading and the purpose 
of reading. And the second problem seemed to be that some 
teachers did not reveal much about their beliefs along this 
dimension. This may mean that they don*t really think about it 
much or than the wrong questions were asked in the interviews. 

Each interview was analyzed using these two dimensions separately 
such that each teacher could be placed in one of four quadrants 
(see Table 5.1). The teachers are designated by a capitol letter 
(indicating the school), and a small letter, indicating the 
teacher. 

The Four Quadrants: One way to describe what the quadrants 
represent is to provide descriptions of teachers in each of them. 
Thus, the following dericriptions are taken from the interviews, 
and use the language of the teachers as they described their 
understandings of reading comprehension^ their goals for their 
students and their activities in class. 

Quadrant 1: Fc is a fifth grade teacher in her ninth year of 
teaching, she remembers her cooperating teacher as being very 
structured and who "taught straight out of the book, just like 
me", \rien students entar her fifUi grade classroom, they should 
have "word attack skills, they should be able to read, orally, at 
their grade level without stumbling, and shoulr" be able to 
transfer that reading into other subjects, and understand what 
they read. They should know the meaning of many words, and they 
should know how to write contractions". At the end of grade 
five, "they should have developed a larger vocabulary and be able 
to use that vocabulary in their oral and written work". She 
defined reading comprehension as "understanding what is read and 
being able to gi/e it back". 

Fc described her teaching of reading comprehension as following 
the book, and doing two stories a week. She grouped the students 
on the basis, of their wo. attack skills, and feels quite 
inflexible about following her plans for reading, she feels 
frustrated by the District policy that does not allow her to move 
her good fifth grade readers into the sixth grade basal. She had 
a number of enrichment activities in the class, including a 
literature book once a week. She feels that this motivates the 
students to read; but she does not equate this activity with 
teaching reading. While she had taken a "Whole Language" course 
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recently, she did not feel that it had much to do with teaching 
reading. 

Quadrant 2: Cb is a Grade 5 teacher in his third year of 
teaching e He teaches the whole group because he does not want to 
label students, and he feels that the good readers can mode^ 
effective reading practices to the poorer students. The problems 
with the poorer students, he suggests, is that they focus too 
much on the word, and do not seem to be able to move ahead and 
understand the flow. He blames this, to a certain degree, on 
their not understanding the "connection between visual language 
and expression", possibly because they have not themselves read 
aloud enough, or been read to. 

When Cb talks about what the students read, he focusses on the 
story, and whether it is interesting to the students. He views 
the learning of reading to be "magic" and, thus, teaching reading 
involves giving them interesting material: "giving them things 
that are challenging, interesting, fun, to give them success all 
at the same time. . .it's like reading readiness. I don't knew, 
maybe I don't know a lot about it, but I think it's magic, you 
know, it just sort of happens and I think these kids are going to 
learn when they're ready and what's going to make them ready, I 
don't know." He states that he uses the basal around 60% of the 
time, in part because they mirror what will be on the achievement 
tests. He also structures his non-basal comprehension teaching 
around basal-like formats. For example, he wants them to learn 
about characterization, main idea, and understanding vocabulary 
within context. 

He describes reading comprehension as "completely understanding 
the story". Whether it is a piece of fiction or biography, 
history or technical piece, "it's being able to know what is 
going on, who is doing it, be able to describe what they're about 
and, in general, sequence of what happens." He does, however, 
insist that the students provide the answers "in their own words. 
So I try to do a lot of processing of the information, so that it 
looks a little bit different, but it says the same thing". Thus, 
while Cd pushes the students toward internalizing what they read, 
he wants them to understand what is actually in the text. 

Quadrant 3: Be has been teaching for 13 years, primarily in 
bilingual classrooms. The class, this year, is a nonbilingual 
fifth grade. When a student enters her fifth grade. Be hopes 
that s/he is able to "get some meaning from the printed page: 
something to relate to their past experience." Her goal in 
teaching reading is to get the students interested in books; in 
good books. She defines reading comprehension as: "It's a means 
cf communication from the i>rinted page to the child's experience. 
Deriving meaning from it. Understanding what the message is." 
She does not like to segregate reading and v^riting and feels that 
having students write books is an excellent way to involve thei». 
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in reading. 

Be uses the basal in groups. The groups are voluntarily formed 
every day. The students decide whether to road out loud or 
silently and ask many of the questions both during and after 
reading the story. She likes "What if. • questions and 
responses. Sometimes she asks the students to write the answers 
to questions and slips in a little skill teaching, for example, 
on punctuation. She judges whether or not she is behind in 
reading on the basis of what the students are selecting to read. 
"When I still have a child that is reading Skateboard magazine 
and nothing else, then I feel I'm behind." 

Quadrant 4: Cc has been teaching for more years than she cares 
to remember, both on an Indian reservation and in border towns 
with large populations of hispanic students. For Cc, reading is 
being able to read out loud, although she later states that 
students who read ora*.ly are not necessarily understanding the 
passage. Reading comprehension is "being able to function, 
whether it be reading dix'ections or reading a paragraph." She 
feels that it would be detrimental for kids not to have a 
structured, scope and sequence program. 

Cc uses the basal and does a lot of "word meaning-type activities 
with work sheets. Word meaning is the most important thing for 
these kids." During and following the reading of a passage, most 
of her questions concern the meanings of words. Vocabulary is 
the most important skill on the worksheets. Her students do go 
to the library, but thia> is not viewed by Cc as teaching reading, 
but as a reward for finishing their work. 

In Social Studies reading, Cc emphasices questions that do not 
have a right or wrong answer. While she emphasizes the "right 
answers" on the worksheets, she is also aware that students have 
different views of what a word means. She understands this, 
because she has "worked with lots of minorities". 

Relationship 1 cween Teachers* Beliefs and Their Practices 

By making predictions concerning certain elements of reading 
instruction from teachers' beliefs as elicited in the interviews, 
and exaT.ining the narrative and videotape observations, it was 
possible to conduct a relationship study: that is, determining 
whether we could predict practices from beliefs. The two 
analyses, predicticis from the belief interviews and analyses of 
observation-^ e were made by two different teams of two 
researchers . 

Predicti ons from the Belief Interviews : Chunks of dialogue were 
coded in the belief interviews using Glaser and Strauss • (1967) 
constant comparative method to develop the coding categories. 
These coded chunks were sorted for this analysis into the 
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following categories; Learning to Read/Reading/Readi^ 
Comprehension, Teaching Readi^ of 
stat^erits in th^ Jselief in^Bei^^ to^^deVelbp ^ach 

teacher *s theoretical orientation arid to make predictions about 
their classroom behaviors: 

o Empirical Premises: A claim that empirical evidence 
would establish as true or false. For example: 

One factor that causes diifferences between good and poor 
readers is backgrounds, seeing parents reading a lot, being 
read to. Another is academic«"<^b'eing classified as nonr* 
readers. Its not that they can»t read, its that they don't 
concentrate . ( Ci ) 

o Stipulative Premises: An analytic statement in which 
the meaning is stipulated. For example: 

Reading comprehension is the ability to read and then 
be able to tell that you've read in your own words, to 
me, because you've read it, you've internalized it, and 
now you're able to say it back. (Ac) 

0 Value Premises: A claim about what should or ought to 
be the case. For example: 

1 hope that by the time they're done in here that 
they've gotten used to reading about lots of different 
places, lots of different things, gotten turned on by 
some kinds of reading somehow. (Af) 

o Descriptions of Classroom Practices: Statements about 
how they teach reading in their classrooms. For 
example: 

When we have reading groups and we read, I ask them to 
write the answers, give complete sentences to the 
questions in the book. (Ea) 

Predictions of classroom practices were made on the basis of 
beliefs about reading, and statements that described their 

The language used to describe these belief statements has 
been adapted from Green (1971) and Fenstermacher (1986) who 
suggest that practical arguments consisting of empirical, value 
and situational premises lead to actions. We have added a 
different type of premise— stipulative. In the reading field 
(and probably many fields in education) , there are several 
different ways of defining and thinking about reading. Thus, 
th'^se stipulative premises are important in a practical argument. 
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reading programs.^ The categories of predictions are depicted in 
Figure 5.1, and described below. The categories were addressed by 
analyses of interviews and observations/ videotapes. 

1. Use of Basal Readers: Teachers' descriptive statements 
about how they taught reading and empirical premises that 
indicated the degree to which they viewed reading instruction as 
teaching a set of skills, or as bringing students into contact 
with literature or content they would enjoy, uere used to predict 
use of the basal. If the teacher was designated as a basal recider 
user, we predicted whether s/he would adhere inflexibly or 
flexibly to it. For example, one teacher stated that she used 
the basal because "it was written by experts" who "know what 
skills are important", she was categorized as using the basal 
inflexibly. In contrast, a teacher who stated that she uses the 
basal with modifications by adding literature or that some of the 
skills in the basal are not related to reading, was categorized 
as using the basal flexibly. 

2. Consideration of Student's Background Knowledge: This 
prediction concerned whether the teachers would activate and use 
their students' background knowledge strongly, or weakly if at 
all. These predictions were based on the teachers' descriptions 
of their reading programs, and also on their theoretical 
conceptions of the teacher's role in reading comprehension 
instruction and the location of meaning. We predicted that those 
teachers who operate from a transfer of knowledge framework (that 
is, knowledge is transferred from the text or teacher directly to 
the students) and also expressed the belief that meaning resides 
in the text, would use students' background knowledge in a weak 
manner or not at all. 

3. Oral Reading and Interruption of Students' Oral Reading: 
We used teachers' statements about their reading programs in 
combination with their view of reading to predict' whether 
teachers ask students to read orally or silently. For example, a 
number of teachers defined good reading as being able to read out 
loud fluently and '^lawlessly with expression. There were also 
those who suggests i that accurate word pronunciation is the first 
step toward understanding its meaning. Such teachers, we 
predicted, would interrupt students to correct for pronunciation. 

4. The Teaching of Vocabulary: The predictions concerning 
the teaching of vocabulary focused on whether teachers would 
teach vocabulary in context or out of context. This was 
predicted partially on the basis of their descriptions of 



^ For purposes of developing a sense of reliability, these 
two analyses were conducted separately. At the completion, ths 
two researchers looked at both analyses, and resolved 
disagreements, of which there were only two. 
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practice, and also on the degree to which their theories of 
reading and teaching reading exhibited a word or decoding 
emphasis* Thus, when teachers stated a belief that reading 
comprehension starts from the meaning of the word and builds 
word-by-word, we predicted that they would generally begin a 
reading lesson by presenting students with a list of words which 
they would pronounce and look up in the dictionary or bacal 
glossary. 

The Relationship Substudv ; Teachers received a 1, 2 or 0 in each 
of the categories for the interviews, narratives, and 
videotapes*^ A zero indicates that the activity was not observed 
at all (for example, a skills lesson in which students did not 
read a passage) , or the category was not applicable for that 
teacher (for example, a teacher who asks students to read 
silently would not correct mispronunciation) • Only those 
categories with a designation of i or 2 were used in this 
relationship study. The number of s.greements between interview 
predictions and observations/videotapes were tallied in each 
category, and the percent of agreevaent was determined. 

Predictions In Fc ^^ x Instructional Areas : Table 5.2 summarizes 
the data on the categories of reading practices by the source of 
the data. Column one shows the predictions from the interviews. 
The prediction was made, for exampl€», that 32 teachers would use 
the basal. The next category suggests, however, that 22 of t^ose 
would use the basal flexibly. It was predicted from the 
interview that very few teachers (9) would consider students' 
background knowledge. Given the numbers of teachers in Quadrant 
1, this is not surprising. Predictions were made that 9 teachers 
would ask students to read silently, and 30, orally, and of 
those, 25 would interrupt when a student mispronounced a word* 
The last category su2u.aari^es the data on the whether teachers 
would teach vocabulary out of context (18) or in context (21). 

Descriptions of Practice in Four Instructional Areas : Thorough 
descriptions of teachers' practices in these four areas are 
included in Chapter Four. A summary of the numbers of practices 
observed in the narrative and videotaped observations in these 
four areas are shown in Table 5 2. 

1) Use of Basal: As indicated in column two of Table 5.6, 31 
of the 38 teachers were observed to using basal readers during 
reading instruction. Twenty-one of those teachers were 
categorized as inflexible in their use, while ten were 
categorized as flexible. Ten of the 14 teachers videotaped used 



^ For purposes of reliability, all four researchers 
conducting these analyses discussed, on a regular basis, the 
meaning of the different constructs to ensure that there was 
reliability across the four in terms of the meaning of the categories. 
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basals during reading instruction, four being inflexible and six 
flexible. 

2) Consideration of Students' Background Knowledge: Eight 
of the 38 teachers were judged as considering students' 
background knowledge in their lesson presentations in the 
narratives* Five out of 14 teachers incorporated background 
knowledge in lessons that were videotaped* 

3) Oral Reading: Of the thirty-eight teachers analyzed from 
classroom observations, twenty-six involved students in oral 
reading in association with first exposure to text^° (fifteen 
interrupting students during oral reading) • Of the fourteen 
teachers videotaped, nine used oral reading as a first exposure 
practice • 4) Vocabulary: Thirty-one of the 38 teachers were 
observed teaching vocabulary. Fifteen taught vocabulary in 
context to the text to be read, while sixteen taught vocabulary 
out of context* Eleven teachers in th. ^'ideo tapes taught 
vocabulary, with six using instruction in context and five using 
instruction out of context* 

Relationships : Table 5.3 summarizes the numbers of cases in which 
both interview and observation or interview and videotape could 
be compared, and the percentage of agreement. Percent of 
agreement in the six categories ranged from 66% to 92%. The least 
amount of agreement occurred in the flexible/inflexible use of 
basals category, with many more teachers indicating flexible use 
in their interview than was observed in their classrooms. This 
could have been a function of a certain amount of nervousness on 
the part of teachers upon being observed, or that teachers think 
about flexibility differently than the observers, or that 
teachers describe their practices differently than they enact 
them. The relationship between interview and observation in the 
category of oral Interruptions could have been caused by the 
difficulty of determining interruptions in the narrative 
observational approach that focussed on teachers' practices. This 
would seem to be a valid explanation given the 90% agreement 
between the interviews and videotapes in which int-^ .ruptions 
could, more easily, be obfarved. 

Cases: Co ntradictions and Mismatches: in viewing the data in 
Table 5.3, it is clear that for most categories, practices could 
be accurately predicted from belief interviews. As mentioned 
above, two categories in which this is not the case is the degree 
of flexibility in using the basals, and the interruptions during 
oral reading in the interview/observation relationship. While 
the reot of the agreeme- percentages are quite high, there is, 



Eight of the lessons in the narrative observations and tv'o 
of the videotapes did not involve students reading text. These 
were prir&arily grammar lessons. 
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owever, a question as to why agreement is not perfect. And this 
jls where qualitative analysis is helpful. 

One explanation for the mismatches that do occur could be 
attributed to those teachers who exhibited seeming contradictions 
in their belief interviews. These are instances in which an 
individual teacher's interview contains statements that would be 
placed on both sides of either the teaching of reading or the 
location of meaning continua, or both. These are called * seeming • 
contradictions, since the analytic framework was /eloped by the 
researchers, and within an individual teacher's c framework, 
the statements may not be contradictory at all. An analysis of 
the seeming contradictions indicates that most of these 
contradictions may be explained by a more complex view of 
students and/or teaching. For example, a number of the seeming 
contradictions revolved around a different concept of the purpose 
of reading depending upon the subject matter. 

Eighteen teachers exhibited contradictions on either the 
horizontal or vertical continua or both in the theory analysis. 
These teachers were also examined in terms of the accuracy of the 
predictions from their beliefs to their practices. These 18 
teachers averaged two disagreements between beliefs and observed 
practices and accounted for 36 of the total number of 50 
disagreements (see Table 5.2). This suggests that the seeming 
contradictions accounted, in part, for the mismatches between 
beliefs and practices. 

In addition to the situation in which a teacher was placed at 
different points on one continuum, eight of the teachers in this 
analysis displayed contradictions on both continua. This placed 
them in opposite quadrants. In all cases, the two quadrants were 
I and III. In six of these cases, the answers to questions 
designed to elicit their general or public beliefs placed them in 
Quadrant III. However, when they described their belief s-in-- 
action, that is, what they do on a daily basir, their statements 
placed them in Quadrant I. One of these teachers (Af ) , in fact, 
did not seem to operate from a theory of reading, at all, when 
she described her classroom practices, but from a theory of 
helping students survive and figuring out what other people (such 
as teachers and test developers) want. Thus she was promoting 
skills related to strategies designed to get the right ansv/ers 
even if her students couldn't "read" the passage. 

To provide a sense of how these seeming contradictory beliefs can 
be seen in the practices of the teachers, a case of Susan was 
developed, and is summarized below. 

Susan had been teaching for 17 years in elementary schools. 
When we first talked with her, she was teaching a 4th-5th 
combination; the highest grade she had taught. Susan was 
enthusiastic about teaching and about her students. She 
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indicated in her inteirview ' lat her students* parents 
supported her strongly, and that sl>e felt free to try all 
sorts of different approaches as lovg as she took the time 
to explain to the parents what she was doing. 

Susan was interviewed in the early Spring of 1988. In 
response to the general questions concerning reading 
comprehension, she expressed a quite constructivist view of 
reading comprehension: 

The one thing I try to do more than anything 
else, in teaching reading, is find some 
experience that they have in their life to 
relate to the story. . . .1 do that, purely 
because I've read the research that proves 
that's how children comprehend. If they 
can't relate anything to this story, I don't 
know if its going to have any meaning for 
them. 

At the same time, she indicated that social studies is 
quite different from the stories. "Its hard to give social 
studies meaning", she complains. In social studies, there 
are "correct" answers, and these come directly out of the 
text. 

Susan also stated that she recently realized that you 
don't have to rush through the basal and cover every t^-ing. 
In fact, she s+'^ted, that's no good for the children. She 
had attended a wox^kshop that stressed cognition and the deep 
coverage of material. She feels freer this year, she 
stated, to slow down and do more literature. When she was 
asked to describe her reading program, however, Susan 
indicated a strong although flexible reliance on the basal. 
Further, she still seemed concerned about content coverage 
and "getting through the basal". In fact, she indicated 
that she is "rushing through it" so that the class can read 
four literature books at the end of the year. Thu?, her 
interview indicated public or declared beliefs that would 
place her in Quadrant III, and private beliefs, or beliefs- 
in-action that placed her in Quadrant I. 

The two Spring observations indicated that she relied 
heavily on the basal. The classes were organized in grade- 
level groups. Both lessons involved story comprehension 
with pre-vncabulary coverage, oral reading of text, and 
comprehension questions following the story. In one of the 
lessons, students were asked to work on some worksheets 
related to the concept of main character. What made tha 
lessons fle>cible, however, were her discussions with the 
students about the story, in which she worked, considerably, 
with their background knowledge, including linking the story 
with others that they had read that year. In addition, in 
her vocabulary work, she stressed that the word meanings 
should be determined from their sentence context. 
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In the fall videotape, Susan began her lesson by 
telling students that they were going to read a ghost story 
in the basal , and that she- was- going, to read a ghost story 
to them first. She showed them tAe pictures and asked them 
to make predict io?>s, and then read the story orally* She 
then spent considerably time preparing students for the 
story in the texts activating background knowledge and 
feelings of being scared, working on some vocabulary words, 
and spending considerable time on the concept of figure of 
speecrt. She then asked the students to read the story in 
the basal, orally, with another student* 

Susan *s contradiction in the initial interview between her public 
statements about reading comprehension, and her beliefs-in-action 
as indicated in her descriptions of how she taught reading seemed 
to indicate that she was moving toward a more litssrature-based 
approach. She was already moving away from the notion that 
meaning is in the text and "correct" answers, except in social 
studies. While her spring observations revealed pretty standard 
basal lesson formats, her fall videotape was much less so. While 
her interest in literature was revealed in the discussion of the 
basal story ir the Spring, the literature aspect of the reading 
lecson dominated the fall lesson. Thus, Susan's contradictions 
between her public statements about reading and her beliefs-in- 
action seemed to indicate that she was in the process of changing 
her beliefs and practices from Quadrant I to Quadrant III. 

Conclusions 

Teachers' beliefs and theoretical orientations toward a subject 
matter and the teaching of that subject matter have long been 
thought to affect their classroom practices. However, the mixed 
results in studies examining this topic have clouded our 
understanding of the relationship , This may be because the 
theoretical orientations were specified in advance of the study 
on the basis of reading programs and reading scholars' 
theoretical orientations. 

In this analysis, teachers' theoretical orientations emerged from 
their own thoughts and language. With several exceptions, once 
the dimensions emerged, it was relatively easy to place teachers' 
orientations along both dimensions and, thus, in one of the four 
quadrants. While there is some overlap between theoretical 
orientations in the literature and those in the teachers' minds — 
particularly for Quadrants 1 and 3- che teachers' orientations 
wer^ not as clear-cut as those in the literature. And in several 
cases, the teachers etrhibited differences between their declared 
and operational beliefs, can say the following about 
teachers' theoretical orientations: 

o In most cases, learning to read and teaching reading 
were me3ded together in the teachers' discussions, as 
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were reading and the purposes of reading, 

o A pragmatic rationale for, usl^ and teaching 

skills was given for maii^ df<l6h<^^ 2 and 3 

teachers. That rationale was rel^te^^^^ district 
policy. 

o While many of the teachers in Quadrant 1 presented 
reading experiences other, than the basals to their 
students, they did considered these activities as 
incentives for finishing their work, or motivational, 
rather than part of their reading comprehension 
program 

Several interpretations of tJhese findings come to Mnd. First, 
one could suggest that any apparent confusion in teachers* minds 
that was exhibited in the teachers • interview?* is an accurate 
reflection of the field. That is, the lack of distinctipyi 
between learning to read and teaching reading and the confusion 
between a descriptive model of the reading process and the 
various purposes of reading may be inherent in the implementation 
of some reading studies— if not their theoretical bases— arid in 
piiblications and/or teacher educ:2tion programs experienced by the 
teachers. A second interpretation is that these very complex 
distinctions have simply not been grasped by the teachers because 
they have not had enough teacher education in the teaching of 
reading comprehension. And a third interpretation is that 
teachers think about reading in ways very different from 
researchers and scholars, and that these ways of thinking are 
shaped by their experiences as teachers and are highly functional 
in the classroom. 

This study also demonstrates that the belie of teachers in this 
sample, as assessed in an ethnographic belief interview, relate 
to their classroom practices in the teaching of reading 
comprehension. It further demonstrates the degree to which an 
examination of teachers* beliefs and practices can elucidate 
their instructional practices beyond observation-alone. The 
relatively strong relationship between teachers* stated beliefs 
about the reading process and their practices in classrooms 
allows us to give credence to the beliefs as stated, and 
therefore, to the way they were elicited. 

Considerable effort, recently, has gone into disseminating 
research related to the learning and instruction of reading 
comprehension that suggests a more interactive approach to 
learning. This approach implies such practices as working with 
students* background knowledge, considering vocabulary within 
context ard allowing students to read authentic literature. 
However, a rnajority of teachers within this sample neither held 
theories of reading that would accommodate these new way? of 
thinking about reading nor practiced them in their classrooms. 
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Their teaching was dominated by the basal, which, although used 
soiae:fhat flexibly, still governed their thinking about the 
teaching of reading. 

One can conclude, then, that genuine changes will coLe about when 
teachers think differently about what is going on in their 
classrooms, and are provided with the practices to match the 
different ways of thinking. The provision of practices without 
theory may lead to misimplementation or no implementation at all, 
unless teachers' beliefs are congruent with the theoretical 
assumptions of the practice. Further, programs in which theory 
is discussed and which focus on changing beliefs without 
proposing practices that embody those theories wi?l lead to 
frustration, staff development programs should weave three foirms 
of knowledge together: teachers' background theories, beliefs 
and understandings of the teaching and reading process; 
theoretical frameworks and empirical premises as derived from 
current res arch; and alternative practices that instantiate both 
teachers' beliefs and research knowledge, 

II. SCHOOL CONTEX ^1 

Rationale and Review of the Literature 

The original proposal for the this project stated that "programs 
designed to change teaching of reading practices that ignore the 
context in which teachers operate may be doomed to failure" 
(Richardson-Koehler and Anders, 1986, p. 44). In supporc of this 
statement, the authors cited recent work on characteristics ot 
effective schools (Bossert, 19b5; Corcoran, 1985; Purkey and 
Smith, 1983) and of schools with strong norms of improvement and 
teacher reflection on teaching (Little, 1981; Little and Bird, 
1983; Bird, 1984; Huberman and Miles, 1984; Rosenholtz, Bassler 
and Hoover-Dempsey, 1986) . Educational researchers are beginning 
to gain an understanding of the conditions under which staft 
development is likely to succeed. They often conclude that the 
effects of staf^ development are dependent on much more than the 
quality of its gr or content (Lieberman and Miller, 1984; 
Griffin and Barnes, 1986). In fact. Little has gone so far as to 
state that the school organization is not merely the "context" of 
staff development, but the "heart of the matter" (Little, 1981, 
p. 4). Therefore, we decided that an assessment of the 
organizational and cultural characteristics of the participating 
scho<as, in particular the school level "barriers" to adoption of 
research-based practices in reading, would be essential to r*n 
adequate interpretation of the results of the work with teachers 
in those schools. This report summar5.zes the finding:^ for the 



-"■-^ This section is adapted from: Placier, P. (1989) School 
context and cases of schools; Ris Study . Tucson: College of 
Education, University of Arizona. 
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school level component of the study for Year 1 and early in Year 
2. 

Much of the work on barriers to change in teachers* practices has 
been based on an analysis of attempts to implement specific 
instructional innova^.ions, what Pullan (1981) has callv 1 the 
"programed perspective" on educational change* This project 
conformed more closely to what Julian (1981) has called an 
^'evolutionary perspective" on change. The staff developers were 
attempting to engarre teachers in dialogue about and examination 
of their practices in light of research findings. Teachers were 
not obligated or pressured to change their practices in any 
specific ways, and the direction and extent of change depended 
largely on individual teacher commitment. 

However, the staff development se<3sions occurred in the social 
context of the school , in a group format including several 
intermediate teachers who worked together every day, and with the 
cooperation and (at least minimal) supporl: of school level 
administrators. That is, there was an expectation that 
individual commitment and change could take place under certain 
social conditions. Blase has argued that rational' 
orientations to school improvement, which focus on the attitudes 
and beliefs of individuals and small groups, or formal school 
structures, without attention to the politics of a given 
situation, may result in failure" (1987a:30). Others have 
pointed to the cultural conditions in schools which mediate 
against change (Sarason, 1971) . In order to have some hope that 
the intervention woul \ succeed with individual teachers, we had 
to rely on certain assumptions about the social, political and 
cultural contexts of the work: 

1) Teachers in this school have the autonomy to change their 
practices in reading instruction . The teachers could not be 
constrained from changing their practices by forces beyond their 
control and beyond the influence of the staff developers. For 
example, teachers could not feel that rerearch "is impossible to 
apply because of the constraints on thea* in their classroom, 
building and/or district" (Campbell and Lawrence, 1987) . While 
some researchers have argued that schools are so "loosely 
coupled" that top-down control over teachers* classroom 
activities is next to impossible (Meyer & Rowan, 1978), many 
recent educational reforms have largely employed "power-coercive" 
strategies or "mandates" which limit teacher discretion in 
implementation (Gallagher, Goodvis and Pearson, 1988) . 

This is the political dimension of the context of our staff 
development. Teacher autonomy is a highly contested issue. For 
instance^ teachers may have little say in the selection of 
reading textbooks which drive their reading curriculum or of 
standardized tests which embody a particula. view of reading and 
are used to evaluate their instruction (Shannon, 1989) . As 
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pressure for accountability and higher student achievement is 
applied to school systems, administrators may place more pressure 
on teachers to tie their instruction directly to district and/or 
state criteria or to achievement tests (Apple and Teit:albaum, 
1985; Fraatz, 1987; Frymier, 1987; Corcoran, Kohli and White, 
1988) . 

In their discussions of implementcition of cha/xges in reading 
programs, Meyer (1988) and Gamine (1988) both arque for more 
deliberate, directive top-down strategies which overcome "loose 
coupling*' and other soui^es of teacher discretion and resi«=tance 
to change in schools. Murphy (198&> has recently claimed luaat in 
more "effective" school districts there are more clei^rcut 
district expectations and greater district control over the 
technical core of instruction. In such districts there may be a 
higher consensus about "what works," and perhaps less teacher 
discretion to tamper ./ith success. 

At the school level, the politics of teacher-principal 
relationships may vary in ways that limit teacher control over 
their practices. For example, some principals nurture teacher 
autonomy, or at least leave teachers alone- while others may 
intervene in classrooms to promote their own educational 
preferences or to enforce district mandates (Leithwood and 
Montgomery, 1982; Bifano, 1988). Where a powerful administrator 
does not support teacher innovation, staff development efforts 
such as ours might be futile* On the other hand, Hal linger and 
Murphy (1985) argue that in "effective" schools, principals often 
exercise more bureaucratic control over teaching, by monitoring 
the instnictional program more closely and aiming for greater 
coordination among classrooms and gn-Jes. The tradeoffs for 
teachers undjr these conditions of decreased autonomy are more 
frequent interaction, incentives and recognition, and a reduction 
in uncertainty. That is, teachers in some systems or scaools may 
feel more constrained in their reading practices, but also more 
positive, if they believe that what they are doing works and they 
are being rewarded for it. 

Teacher autonomy may mean that teachers are more receptive to 
staff development efforts which they perceive as noncoercive and 
voluntary, rather than district- or principal-imposed (Smylie, 
1988) . On the other hand, principal and district support for 
staff development might facilitate teacher involvement in some 
schools. Thus, staff developers must be careful about how they 
present their relationship to the district and school 
administration, depending on the political scene. 

Teacher autonomy has a negative side which can clearly become one 
of the primary barriers to innovation teacher isolation and 
alienation (Little, 1981; Schwille c.iU Me3,nick, 1987). In another 
twist, Whiteside (1978) has argued that autonomous, innovative 
teachers may commit themselves strongly to a particular 
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instructional direction, and becoae resistant to change efforts 
which are inconsistent with these previous commitments • To 
further complicate matters, Blase (1987b) has argued that 
teachers can be negative toward other teachers who stay to 
themselves and do not participate in mutitally-supportive 
activities. In his study, teacher "collegiality" of this sort 
carried with it pressure on individuals to conform with the views 
of the majority — and may have worked againsi; innovation • As 
Little (1987) puts it^ ••An emphasis on cooperation may place a 
premium on coherence e*nd unifojrmity at the expense of individual 
inventiveness and independent initiative" (p. 513) . 

In sho?rt, teacher autonomy as a condition for changes in teacher 
practices has very complex and controversial implications. 

2) Teachers in this school are working under cond: tions 
that are not so stressful that thev inhibit teacher motiva tj.o^ 
and performance in the classroom . Studies of teacher stress 
(Blase, 1986; Bacharach, Bauer and Conley, 1986) suggest that in 
some schools teachers are under so much stress that an additional 
demand on their time, no matter how valuable and well- 
intentioned, wil3 be perceived as an additional source cf stress. 
Blase (1986) identified characteristics of che organization, 
student population, and administration of schools as contributing 
toward teacher stress, with lack of time being by far the most 
frequently-mentioned source. Bacharach et al. (1986) identified 
negative supervisory behavior, discouragement about student 
learning, and role ambiguity as predictors of stress among 
elementary school teachers* Teachers tend to lower their 
expectations for their performance and for student achievement 
under such conditions (Blase, 1986) ; they may also lower their 
expectations for staff development. Sessions become 
opportunities to escape from work-related stress. Teachers under 
stress do not want staff development to complicate their 
worklives, escalate school conflicts, or make their instructional 
choices seem problematic. 

xeacher " sistance" to staff development is often viewed as 
"irrational," from the staff developers* point of view. However, 
negative reactions to a proposed innovation may be linked to some 
already-es.isting concerns within the organization or group 
unknown to the staff developers (Firestone and Herriott, 1981) . 
From a cultural point of view, teachers view their worklives as 
complex, delicately balanced wholes into which specific 
innovations must fit without causing additional strain (Blase, 
1987c) . As one teacher has put it: "The world in which we work 
is a maze of interrelated problems and pressures that cannot be 
pulled apart" (CampbeJl and Lawrence, 1987:12). 

This dimension of the context of staff development unaerscores 
the importance of understanding the history of staff and teacher- 
student relationships at the school, physical conditions and 
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resources which limit or enhance teach*:ers* work, and teachers' 
usual duties and schedules (Lieberman and Miller, 1984; Corcoran 
et al, 1988). Successful staff development must be perceived as 
a positive opportunity, not an additional burden or complication. 

3) If a teacher at this school has both the discretion ar.d 
the moti vation to change his /her practices .the school culture 
will sup port these changes , r^ere may be other limitations ur. 
the effects of staff development which derive from cultural norms 
within the school. Deal (1984) characterizes culture as the 
"less rational" and " express i-^^e^' side of schools. People in 
schools hold certain core values and meanings n common. Change 
disrupts this cultural systei^i and is often fe as a loss of 
consensus and iaeaning that ^an be threatening and disorienting. 
Core values which might influence teacher receptivity to 
instructional changes are c:>mmitment to imprcvw.ent and a sense 
of efficacy, on the positive side, and isolation and 
individualism, on the negative side (Schwille and Melnick, 1987) . 
King (1983) holds that people in a school also share an image of 
"the stuaent" (positive or negative) which drives their 
instructional approaches. 

Purkey and Smith state that an "academically effective s'chool is 
distinguished ^y its culture: a structure, process and climate of 
values and not.aS that emphasize successful teaching and learning" 
(1983:442). A great deal of work has gone into identifying the 
cultural aspects of "affective schools." which are usually 
labelled •'school climate." Rosenholtz et al. (1986) have named 
principal coilegiality, principal evaluation practices, 
instructional coordination, goal-setting, teacher collaboration, 
and management of student behavior as key aspects of the school 
climate which correlate with teachers* receptivity to innovation. 
In another study, teachers identified a "positive climate" of 
confidence, trust, security, coilegiality, and positive, 
nonthreatening teacher-principal relationships as factors which 
foster their professional growth (Schwille and Melniuk, 1987) . It 
iu notable that the quality of teacher-principal relationships 
emerges in these studies as crucial to what Barth (1986) has 
called the "ethos of the workplace" (p. 472). Principals who 
give teachers genuine power and recognition reve"*se the 
institutional trend toward de-professional ization (Barth, 1986). 
Where these cultural conditions are missing, staff development 
efforts which depend on teacher "professionalism" may be less 
likely to succeed. 

Deal^s characterization of culture as "less rational" relates to 
another of change in schools. This has to do with the 
researchers' or staff developers* image of the organization in 
which they are intervening. If ney believe that the 
organization (actually, the actors in it) operates rationally and 
bureaucrat ically, they may enter the field with certain 
predictions about how their efforts will proceed — predictions 
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which m.Ay be disappointed. If ^hey are aware of the political 
and 'Cultural aspects of school ^anizations, they will be more 
cautious about making assumptions about the ease with which their 
message and approach will be received (Firestone and Herriott^ 
1981) f and will attend carefully to existing norms and to the 
naturally "discombobulating" nature of change (Lieberman and 
Miller, 1984; Deal, 1984? Griffin and Barnes, 1986). 

Another aspect of the political and cultural nature of the school 
context of staff development has to do with the relationship 
between universities and schools, mirrored in beliefs about 
research and practice. The school level researcher for this 
study felt it important to probe principals about their views on 
this issue, and found variation in their responses. Principals 
who express negative or skeptical opinions about academics and/or 
research, or teachers who share a dissatisfaction witli their 
preservice training in the university, may help to create a 
school climate which is less receptive to university-sponsored 
staff development. Griffin and Barnes (1986) found that in a 
district and school which already had strong norms of employing 
research to improve academic performance, teachers and 
administrators were quite receptive to a research-based staff 
development related directly to everyday classroom practices and 
to the school's existing plan of improvement. The cultural 
distance between researchers and practitioners can be bridged 
under such conditions. 

4) If all of the above conditions are met^ teachers at this 
school take advantage of them by working together to make 
improve ments in instruction and excitement about teaching a group 
norm . According to Little (1981, 1987), thq optimum (but rare) 
environment for staff development is a school in which teachers 
as a group, with support of school leadership, already interact 
frequently about instruction. They have overcome teacher 
isolation and individualism, and both communicate often about 
what goes on in their classrooms and collaborate actively in 
their work. They have established analysis and evaluation of 
practice as a group norm, and this norm promotes and sustains 
change (Little, 1981, 1987). They, along with their school 
principal, have established a "climate where the expectation for 
change is the norm rather than the exception" (Gallagher, Goodvis 
and Pearson, 1988) . This climate is not something that staff 
developers can create; it is the product of time spent working 
together, deliberate effort and support, and perhaps 
interpersonal compatibility. 

Both the school level questionnaire and the qualitative case 
studies developed for this study were designed to inform the 
staff developers about whether these assumptions about schools 
and teachers were warranted in an individual school, end how the 
schools compared along these dimensions. The following section 
discusses how we went about this investigation. 
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Data Soirees 

The data sources for this report are: 

!• Results of a school level cpiestionnalre administered in 
the six participating schools in spring of Year 1 (See 
Appendix C for a copy of the questionnaire) • 

2. Observations of school characteristics by classroom 
observers who visited the schools 10-20 times for their 
observations of teachers, and for several additional 
hours during their administration of reading tests at 
the beginning of year 2. 

3. Audiotaped and transcribed interviews with principals, 
curriculum specialists, and the classroom observers and 
excerpts from teacher belief interviews which touched 
on their descriptions and opinions of their schools. 
All of these interviews were collected during Year 1. 
(See Appendix C for principal interview protocol.) 

4. Observations of meetings and other interactions with 
staff at each school, recorded as fieldnotes during 
Year 1 and early in Year 2. 

5. A School Fact Sheet completed by each principal in the 
spring of Year 1, indicating basic demographic and 
organizational information about each school (See 
Appendix C) . 

The quantitative questionnaire data and the qualitative case 
studies for each school are presented separately in the following 
two sections, and then integrated in the Conclusions. 

School-Level Questiornaire 

Questionnaire Devel opment and Procedures : The questionnaire on 
school climate and organization developed for the study was 
constructed by coiabinL scales from three questionnaires 
previously employed in large survey studies of teachers 
(Bacharach, Bauer & Snedd, 1986; Rosenholtz, Bassler & Hoover- 
Dempsey, 1986; Smylie, 1988), wfth the consultation of Dr. Sharon 
Conley. In addition, new items were developed which more 
specifically addressed this study's purposes. Appendix C lists 
the scales, their sources, and the Cronbach's alphas calculated 
for our sample of 88 teachers. On advice of our consultant, we 
selected only certain items fror. Rosenholtz 's scale labeled 
"skill acquisition, »^ a variable of high interest for a staff 
development project. Unfortunately, alphas for this partial 
scale were so low that results cannot be reported, either because 
of our small sample size (in comparison with most survey 
research) or because our tampering with the scale destroyed its 
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internal coherence. 

The intention in administering the questionnaire was not to test 
hypotheses about relationships among school-level variables, as 
in most survey research, but to develop a descriptive profile of 
each school on variables previously shown or argued to be related 
to positive responses to staff development or to teacher 
innovativeness. There were no predictions about the exact 
relationship between the questionnaire variables and the outcomes 
of the study. Schools A and F were selected as experimental 
schools (and B and D as control schools) long before the 
questionnaire data were collected and analyzed. Therefore, the 
study was not designed tc "match" schools or to compare them in 
simplistic ways (e.g., by classifying them as "high" or "low" on 
particular scales) . Rather, the results informed the researchers 
about the kind of school climate in which they would be 
conducting their staff development, from the point of view of the 
teachers. The researchers were able to compare quantitative data 
from the teacher questionnaire with qualitative data about the 
school from interviews and observations, to develop a coherent 
picture of each school. They could ask themselves throughout the 
staff development process, "Does this data help us understand the 
responses we are seeing among the teachers at this school?" in 
the end, the questionnaire results were useful in construct incj a 
contextual ized interpretation of the results of the staff 
development intervention. 

The questionnaire was distributed to all teachers in all six 
schools during April and May of Year 1 of the study. The school 
level researcher met with each group of teachers to explain the 
questionnaire's purposes and to address any teacher concerns, 
especially since some items referred to teacher opinions of the 
principal, confidentiality was assured. Questionnaires were 
identified only by a school code. Questionnaire returns were 
coordinated by school staff, and as a consequence return rates 
varied among schools. For the total sample, 8S of approximately 
120 teachers (73%) returned their questionnaires. 

Questionnaire Results : Des-^riptive statistics were calculated for 
the total sample as well as for each school, on an item by item 
basis and by scales. Means for each school by scale were plotted 
(see Figures 5.2 and 5.3), pairing the two experimental schools 
(A and F) and the two control schools (B and D) . Means for the 
third experimental school. School C, were not plotted; a low 
percentage of questionnaire returns and high staff turnover 
between years 1 and 2 made this data questionable in validity 
(see School C case study for an explanation of these 
circumstances) . However, data ^rom School C teachers, as well as 
teachers from our pilot school (School E) are included in the 
total sample. 
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Interpretation of Figures 5.2 and 5.3 depends on an lUiderstaneing 
of how the items and responses on the questionnaire were worded. 
On a four point scale 1 was the most positive response, while 4 
was most negative. Therefore, the peaks on the graph actually 
represent nec[ative views of the school in relation to a 
particular variable. T^e profiles show that on varicibles 1-6, 
the description of the conditions under which teachers work, all 
schools cppear relatively similar; that is, teachers in all 
schools described the basic conditions of their work similarly. 
Of most interest are the positive responses to the "autonomy" 
scale, which describes conditions of discretion and control ovp.r 
one's work. On scale #1, "role ambiguity," teachers also 
reported a high degree of certainty about their job 
responsibilities. However, there were p^aks for conflict between 
resources and responsibilities (#2) and adequate time (#3). 
Schools A and F were at the extremes for views of their student 
populations. School A teachers being most positive and School F 
teachers being most negative. 

Items for scales 7-16 asked about the social/organizational 
environme^nts in which teachers worked, in particular about 
conditions which Rosenholtz et al. (1986) had found to be related 
to teacher learning or which Little (1981) had tied to positive 
responses to staff development. While teachers reported somewhat 
positively on their degree of collaboration, this seemed in 
tension with their negative responses on measures of "isolation," 
the frequency of staff contact and discussion. On other 
variables — school goals, teacher participation, etc. — the 
schools began to diverge particularly Schools A and F. School ? 
teachers had the most negative resp onses on virtually all of 
these scal^c* The control schools, B and D, were in general less 
different than the experimental schools on these variables. 

Number 17 shows the means of responses to a single item from 
Rosenholtz 's skill acquisition scale: "At this school, I have 
many opportunities to learn new things." While a single item is 
an inadequate measure, responses to it seem to bear out the same 
relationships which Rosenholtz found, between positive social 
characteristics of schools and teacher orientations toward 
learning. 

Q uestionnaire Interpretations ; The two experimental schools (A 
and F) presented cr rasting contexts in which to conduct staff 
development. While ceachers in both schools reported similar 
basic working conditions, the schools diveiged on variables which 
have been argued to be descriptive of an optimal environment for 
teacher learning and change. 

In bol schools, teachers reported a high degree of eutonomy; 
however, autonor^y is only the minimal condition for teacher 
innovation* In both schools, teachers also reported that they 
were isolated from frequent contact with others. This is the 
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"down side" of teacher autonomy. Neither school appeared to be 
an optimal environment for staff development, one in which 
teachers have overcome isolation and talk with each other openly 
and otten about teaching (Little, 1981). 

Where the schools d? f fered most was in teacher assessments of the 
clarity of school goals, their participation in decision-making 
and in-servicing, and their assessments of their principals 
(fairness and clearness of evaluation, positive leadership, and 
interaction regarding instruction) . It might be said that School 
F teacherii appeared to be more disempowered concerning their 
control over school goals and decisions, and teacher-principal 
relationships within their school. The differences in teacher 
views of students, while not extreme, may also hold some clues* 
Barr (1985) has suggc^sted that teachers adapt their reading 
instruction in response to student ability. Perceptions of 
student ability may limit teachers' visions of *-he possibilities 
of reading instruction, and constrain their responses to staff 
development promoting innovation in this area. However, School F 
teacher complaints about students seemed to focus more on 
misbehavior than on low ability, and their students scored much 
higher than those at School A on the reading section of the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills. 

Qualitative Case Studie<=; 

Case Study, Proceduras ; A school level file was created for each 
school, which contained principal and classroom obseirver 
interviews, excerpts from teacher interviews, field notes from 
the school level researcher and the classroom observers, the 
School Fact Sheet, and records of any incidents or communications 
with the school which were reported to the school level 
researcher. The school level researcher provided the classroom 
observers with directions for conducting and recording their 
observations (See Appendix C) . Where observers varied in the 
extent of their observations, Kie school level researcher filled 
in the details through a recorded debriefing interview. 

At the end of Year 1 of the study, beginning with the three 
experimental schools, data were roded according to categories 
which were both consistent with the data and, in many cases, 
congruent with categories shown to be important in previous work 

school climate and organization. (See Appendix C for coding 
ca Imageries. ) Narrative case studies were written from analysis 
of ^he coded data. 

First drafts of the case studies were distributed to the 
classroom observers and principal investigators for comments and 
editing. Final drafts incorporated additional data from early in 
Year 2, from principal and teacher contacts concerning planning 
for Year 2 activities and from observations of classroom contexts 
during the administration of reading tests. Case studies for 
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each echool (excluding the pilot school. School E) are included 
in Appendix E. 

Conclusions 

The resulLs of the School Context study indicate that the schools 
differ considerably on a number of factors thought important for 
school change. It should be noted, however, that the research on 
which the questionnaire and predictions was based viewed teacher 
change as an imposition or mar.date Trom someone or group external 
to the classroom. In this exi.ernally-mandated type of change 
process, the staff cJevelopment process is usually top-down, which 
does not provide teachers with access to their own beliefs and 
understandings, nor with decision-making power to determine the 
content of the process. The Staff Development process in this 
study was designed as a bottom-up constructivist process; and the 
only limit on the nature of the content was that it would be 
reading comprehension, broadly defined. Thus, in addition to the 
technical problems of low sample size, predictions of the success 
of the staff development process in the various schools could be 
faulty. The effect of the context on the staff development 
process will be examined in Chapter Six. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROCESS AND ITS EFFECTS 



I • INTR0DUCTI0N12 

The fourth question asked whether a staff development program 
that is based on notions of practical arguments would affect 
teachers' beliefs and practices. A subsidiary question related 
to whether the context of the school would affect the staff 
development process and outcomes. 

These questions will be addressed in this chapter in the 
following manner. First, the staff development process in two 
contrasting schools will be thoroughly described. Second, the 
relationship between school context and the staff development 
process will be explored. And third, the effects of the staff 
development process on teachers* beliefs, and perceived and 
observed changes in the instruction of reading comprehension will 
be addressed. 

II. DESCRIPTION OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
Rationale and Theorecicsil Frcunework 

Recent research on changes in teachers* practices (for example, 
Hollingsworth, 1990; Munby, 1983, Russell & John n, 1987) 
suggest that theories should be accounted for wh research-based 
practices are presented to teachers — both the thf-wries related to 
the practices in the literature, and the teachers* own theories. 
Additional research suggests that the school context should also 
be considered in conducting a staff development program (Griffin, 
1983; Little and Bird, 1983, Rosenhclt;^, Easier & Dempsey, 1986). 
Thus the staff development process planned for in this program 
contained the following aspects: individual and group level work; 
and discussions of practices embedded in participants* and 
research-based knowledge and theory. 

The theoretical framework that guided the development of the 
staff development process was Fenstermacher • s (1986) concept of 



This chapter is taken in part from: Hamilton, M.L. 
(1990). The practical i rauirent staff development process, school 
culture and their effects on teachers' beliefs and classroom 
practice . Unpublished dissertation; Richardson, & Anders, P. 
(1990). The role of theory in descriptions of classroom 
practices . Paper presented at AERA, Boston; and Richardson- 
Koehler, V. & Fenstenuacher, G (1988). The use o^ practical 
arcmments in gtaff development . Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the AACTE, New Orleans. 
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practical argvunents. The original notion of practical arguments 
is found in Aristotle's work and suggests that a practical 
argument consists of a set of premises that lead tc an action. 
This was adapted in recent times for educational purposes by Tom 
Green (1976) who arqued that the purpose of teaching is "to 
change the truth va .ue of the premises of the practical argument 
in the mind of the child, or to complete or modify those premise , 
or to introduce an altogether new premise into the practical 
argximent in the mind of the child" (p. 252). Fenstermacher 
(1979) modified this further to suggest that the value of 
research on teaching is to change or modify the premises in the 
minds of teachers, and thus their actions. Fenstermacher 
suggested that research could be introduced to teachers by 
encouraging them to examine their own empirical and value 
premises in relation to those extracted from current research. 
Such a process, he hypothesized, would allow teachers to alter 
the truth value of their premises. 

The goal of the staff development process was to develop an 
environment that would allow teachers to examine the explanations 
for their practices in relation to empirical premises and 
practices drawn from current research. Explanations for a 
particular practice consist of a set of statements of beliefs 
about teaching and learning that may be placed within the 
analytic framework of a practical argument. A practical argument 
is a set of empirical, value, situational, and stipulative 
premises that end in an action. It was thought that when a 
teacher reveals an empirical premise, it could be discussed in 
terms of alternative empirical premises as derived from other 
teachers or from recent research on rec.:^^ng comprehension. In 
this process, the teacher may alter premises and/or adopt new 
ones, and thus reconsider and change classroom practices. 

The design of the staff development program accommodated both 
individual teachers and groups of teachers? in each school. In 
addition, for each school a graduate student was available for 
modelling practices in classrooms, observing and providing 
feedback to teachers. The description below focuses on the 
processes in two schools, A and F. These two schools were 
selected because they contrasted quite strongly in the context 
study (see Chapter Five) . 

The Participants and the Logistics 

All grades 4, 5 and 6 teachers in both schools participated in 
the staff development. In addition, an LD teacher in each school 
was involved, and in School F, the curriculum specialist attended 
the sessions. The School A principal attended from time to time. 
In school A, the six teachers consisted of 3 females and 3 males. 
All five teachers and the curriculum coordinator in school F were 
female. The years of experience ranged from X to 16 in School A, 
and from 8 to 32 in School F. 

so 
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There were two primary staff developers, one with an expertise in 
reading comprehension, and one in teaching and teacher education. 
In addition, four graduate students were involved in the process, 
and contributed from time to time as staff developers. 

The teachers volunteered for the staff development and were asked 
to make a number* of decisions concerning the process, namely, 
when and where the sessions would be held and the length of each 
session. The staff development sessions were conducted three 
times per month in School A (a total of 11 sessions) for two 
hours each, and were held after school in the school library. In 
School F, the staff development sessions were held one afternoon 
a month (a total of eight sessions) in the home of one of the 
staff developers, in School A, the teachers were offered either 
three credit hours of graduate work or the equivalent funds to 
^participate, in School F, the teachers opted for the funds to 
pay for substitute teachers. 

Individual Sessions 

A practical argument is a heuri^stic device used to assist 
teachers in examining their be^ xefs which consist of four types 
of premises: value, empirical, situational and stipulative. 
These arguments represent an intention for ac;tion. Importantly, 
teachers do not consciously think in practical argiiments 
(Fenstermacher, 1987; Richardson and Fenstermacher, 1988). A 
second person is required to listen to the teacher, talk with 
him/her and help lay out the argument. In this form of staff 
d^ '^elopment process, a videotaped l^isson from each teacher's 
c ^room was used to solicit information from the teacher about 
w^.at they do in their classroom. The listener asks questions 
which helps the teachers tease information and ideas out that, 
until that time, possibly had been tacit. The listener also 
suggests alternative premises and practices th?t the teacher may 
wish to consider and use in the classroom. The session closes 
with the teacher agreeing to try a number of practices with which 
s/he would receive help fiom the staff developers. 

In this staff development process, the individual component 
varied from participant to participant and school to school. 
Although the topic of videotaping was chosen by the staff 
developers from the* observations made the previous years, the way 
in which the teachers chose to represent that topic was their own 
choice. For example, when a lesson that included work on reading 
comprehension, not skills, was requested, one teacher, 
nevertheless, presented skills. The teachers* interpretations of 
the staff developers' requests, as well as the lessons that were 
videotaped, became substance for the individual sessions. 

Prior to the individual sessions, the staff developers previewed 
the videotaped session to prepay and pinpoint certain segments 
on which they wanted to focus. These segments provided the staff 
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developers with an entre into a discussion with the teachers 
about their tape. 

The staff developers intended the sessions to be as informal as 
possible* To that end, they arranged for them to occur at the 
convenience of the teachers, before, during, or after school. 
Further, prior to the session, the teachers were asked to view 
the videotapes by themselves, although they sometimes did not do 
so. This helped eliminate concerns that might arise from their 
appearance and/or their students* behaviors. The sessions 
themselves took place in the teacher's classroom, if before or 
after school, or in a meeting room if during school. 

The staff developers had not established a prescribed way to 
undertake the individual component, however, a certain format was 
usually followed. Initially, either SDl or SD2 described the 
purpose of the meeting, which was to discuss the tapes in some 
detail, exploring what was done and why, with the hope of 
establishing areas the teachers wanted to improve. The project 
operated on the notion that teachers wanted to be the best 
teachers they could possibly be and, therefore, were looking for 
improvement st-rategies. 

It was explained to the teacher that s/he or the staff developers 
could stop the tape whenever they wanted to discuss what 
occurred. The videotape was shown, and the actions were 
discussed. In particular, the teacher was often asked to 
describe her/his rationale for her/his instruction and to respond 
to questions aboiit classroom actions. This discussion provided 
practical arguments for his/her actions in teaching reading 
comprehension. The staiff developers would interject alternative 
premises and practices into the discussion. Each session 
culminated with the teacher identifying areas of practice that 
s/h would consider in terms of both understanding and 
implementation in the classroom. The graduate student assigned 
to the school provided follow-up in the form of suggested 
alternative practices. 

This process was conducted at the beginning of the staff 
development process, and at the end. All sessions were 
audiotaped, and these were transcribed. A short description of a 
practical argument sessions are included in Appendix D. 

Group Sessions 

Goals : The group level process was designed as a construct ivist 
activity in which the content or curriculum consisted of 
teachers' r^ognitions and beliefs about their practices, and 
current ree^arch on reading comprehension. The purpose was to 
provide an environment in which a group of teachers could explore 
thesB together. Little in the staff development literature, 
however, i rovided guidance for the type of group process we 
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envisioned. We wished to create a process that was neither top- 
down nor bottom-up, but allowed for the introduction of a 
specific knowledge and we' s of thinking that were "new" to at 
least some of the participants. 

We were drawn to Duckwoxth and Bamberger's (Duckworth, 1986 & 
1988) work with teachers in the Cambridge area which involved a 
group of teachers in pursuing a scientific problem over a period 
of time in an attempt to provide an environment conductive to ttie 
teacher participants development of personal theories concerning 
the phenomena they were studying. A second approach was the 
IR&DT process (Griffin, Ward & Tikinoff , 1981) in which teachers 
in a school, with the guidance of a researcheiy consultant, 
conducted action research arovmd a problem of concern to them. 
Also intriguing was the critical reflection or emancipatory 
action research process at Deakin University, Australia, and 
described by Kemmis (1987). In this program, a community of 
practitioners met to examine "their own practices, understandings 
and situations which becomes the subject and object of critical 
reflection; and systematically changing their own practice is one 
of the primary means by which they act to change the situa^v-ions 
in which they work" (p. 77) . We were v^ ry interested in an 
empowering, democratic staff developmei^t process; however, the 
staff developers had a specialized knowledge, current research on 
reading comprehension, and a conscious intention to inject that 
knowledge into tne conversation. We were concerned that this 
intention would make the bottom-up processes to which we aspired 
in this program difficult if not impossible to implement, at 
least initiallv. 

Perhaps the closest progrr^m to the one we envisioned was Elliot's 
(1976-77) action research project that took place in East Anqlia, 
since the topic of discussion, the inquiry/discovery approaches 
in classrooms, was predetermined. The hypotheses derived from 
this action research project related, however, to the types of 
teachers and schools who would most benefit from the process, 
rather than a thorough description of the process itself. 

The Process ; The group component involved group meetings with 
all intermediate grade teachers in the designated schools. In 
these meetings teachers talked about the practices they 
mplemented during reading comprehension instruction and 
iflected, in a group setting, on these practices. The staff 
aevelopers sexrved a catalysts for these discussions, and also as 
models for reflection. Furthermore ^ they provided the knowledge 
base that teachers used for both reflection and implementation, 
such es knowledge about theories of reading comprehension, and 
examples of practices that were supported by those theories. 

The group component had a more tr-^ditional staff development 
atmosphere, which included sitting in circles, focused 
discussions, and agendas based on topics that the teachers 
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identified as impoxrtant to them. The teachers* responses became 
a group practical argument of sorts and a chance for the teachers 
as a group to explore change in their classrooms. 

An ethnography of the process by M*L. Hamilton (1989) produced 
the following description: 

The staff developers obviously brought their own beliefs and 
personal theories into the staff development process. 
Having designed the Project, they had 4deas and plans for 
the staff development program and directions for the 
practices they employed in that staff development. 
Doubtless the biases and beliefs of th^ staff developers 
affected their entry into the project, but importantly, 
these biases and beliefs did not appear to greatly affect 
the directions and topics that the teachers chose to focus 
upon in the staff development programs, which was one of 
their intentions for the process ^ 

As the staff development programs progressed, the staff 
developers seemed less inclined to talk about their ideas 
and more inclined to ask, "Well, what do you think?" even as 
the teachers pleaded for information about the "right way" 
to teach reading. Of course, their beliefs were apparent 
and acknowledged, but they did not attempt to sell the 
teachers on their ideas. Rather, they took great efforts to 
listen carefully to what the teachers said. Moreover, they 
brought in and examined topics of concern expressed by the 
teachers, and veered away from discussions about their own 
beliefs. 

School A, for example, always wanted to know about the 
"right way to teach reading", and several teachers at 
various times asked Sdl and SD2 to expound upon that. 
Sometimes the teachers would be quite adamant. In response, 
the staff developers would always emphasize that there were 
many ways to teach reading, and that they were not promoting 
any one particular theoretical perspective. In session six 
of School A's staff development process, for example, SD2 
said that the important point about this staff development 
was that it was "not a staff development program that comes 
in with all this stuff packaged" for teachers because they 
"don't care to present any of this unless there is a 
question about it. We are responding to the questions that 
you have". 

The staff development component of the RIS project had 
a specific focus on the exploration of change, that is, the 
change of teachers* prac :ices in reading comprehend on, but 
not a specific program. In other words, there is no formula 
that could be quickly described and undertaken, (pp. 198- 
200) . 

Each session was videotaped, which afforded us the opportunity to 
analyze the process and discourse to determine patterns and the 
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Figure 6,1 

STAGES OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT; SCHOOLS A & F 
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nature of the conversation around theory and practice. 

Three Stages: The group staff development program appeared to 
follow certain stages, each stage teOcing different lengths of 
time in the two schools. Initially, there was the introduci;ory 
stage where the teachers familiarized themselves with each other, 
their philosophies, and their ways of thinking. During this 
time, they did not ask questions of each other, but rather 
politely listened to the conversation. Also during this time, 
SDl and SD2 talked quite a bit about general practices and 
pressed the teachers to describe their classroom practices. Fc», 
for example, discussed at length what she was doing to establish 
a whole l-=uiguage classroom. The curriciaum specialist 
contributed to this conversation when she often asked Fd to 
describe what occurred in her classroom, or she described it 
herself. Fa also characterized her classroom practices and her 
interactions with students. There were similar discussions at 
School A. These teachers served as models for the other 
teachers . 

The next stage of the staff development could be labeled the 
"breakthrough" stage. A breakthrough occurred when a person or 
persons moved through a line of thinking, or a way of doing 
things to a new way of thinking about the topic. Sometimes there 
were hesitancies and concerns as a result of the newness of the 
experience, yet recognition of that newness served as an 
affirmation of change. At this stage the teachers asXed "do you" 
questions. "Do you do literature groups?" or "When do you do 
skills?" were questions that they asked. When these questions 
were asked, all the teachers began to offer their options and 
suggestions. At the same time, the staff developers participated 
less. They were more often listening than talking. This is not 
to say that they were not engaged; rather they became 
participants rather than leaders. 

Finally there was the stage of empowerment. In this stage the 
teachers claimed ownership of the staff development itself, it 
was in this stage that the staff development conversation was 
dominated by teachers. They arranged agendas, asked the 
questions and/or answered the questions and generally directed 
the sessions' focus;^es. Figure 6.1 illustrates the staff 
development process stages for both School A and School F. The 
content and processes of these stages in the two schools are 
described in Appendix D. 

Discour se Analysis : The following questions were addressed in 
this section: 

o What percentage of the conversation was controlled by 
the staff developers and by the teachers? Were there 
differences from one session to the ne5:t? Between the 
two schools? 
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o What was the content of the staff development sessions. 

What were the themes of conversation and whose j?ere 

they? . : ' 

o How were classroom practices introduced into^ the 

conversation? Who introduced- th^?:1^ 

conversation ensued f rom tiie di^ission o^ a practice? 

Were the described practices embedded in theory? 

Of particular interest to the staff developers were the possible 
differences between the schools. The sense of frustration around 
the sessions in School A was extremely high. The staff 
developers sensed that the sessions, ''were not working?*, and the 
teachers were frustrated, with, an analysis of differences in 
discourse patterns between the two schools, the phenomenological 
sense of "not working" could perhaps be operational ized. 

Research Procedure: The data consisted of videotapes of the group 
sessions ranging from 2 to 3 hours, each, the materials that, were 
handed out at the meetings, the videotapes that were presented at 
the sessions, and material that teachers brought to the sessions 
to share ^ 

The analysis of the tapes was initially guided by the overall 
intent of the staff developers: discussion of reading 
comprehension instruction premises, and presentation and 
discussion of practices and their theoretical and empirical 
justifications by both teachers and staff developers. A less 
strxxctured ethnographic analysis approach as described by Bogdan 
and Biklen (1982), and Glaser and Strauss (1967) was followed. 
One staff developer and two graduate students who had been 
involved in the process viewed several tapes and met together to 
develop categories with which the discourse could be described. 
A system was developed, experimented with, and then altered. The 
analyses were then conducted on the videotapes of all of the 
sessions, with periodic meetings of the analysts who would view a 
tape together and revisit the meaning of the categories. The 
primary unit was a topic of conversation. For each new or 
revisited topic, the counter number on the videotape machine was 
recorded to obtain a sense of the length of time the group 
engaged in a particular conversation, as was the impetus for the 
particular topic (e.g., it was on the agenda, or based on a 
comment by a prece»?ing speaker), who initiated it, the nature of 
the conversation, the discourse mode, and particioatiou level. A 
page of this analysis is included in Appendix D. 

The discourse mode categories emerged as practices werj presented 
by participants in the videotapes. Five categories were 
subsequently used to describe the discourse mode of the 
description of practices. These were: 
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Sfeasins: This comes about when; one* pairticipant is, reminded 
of somfethihg? s/he, does or tiasftdpne-. in. thef ^past> arid^ Dalits 
about it with, the ' rest 6£ ,thfer pafticipa^^^ 
usually described in a. ;pefs0M3|,/.% 

Show apd> Tell; A participant:- dsi^s something during the Week, 
and; prepares to talk about ift^it ;thfe session. S/he '^ften 
brings in some material to bacic; up— some of the students ' 
work, or a chart. 

lecture 1; This is a prepared., presentation about an activity 
extracted from the literaturierj.or from observation. It is 
not generally described as somejthin^ does or 

did. It is presented in ^ 'depersorialized manner i 

Lecfcure_2.. This is a foraal present about a practice 

that grows out of a discussion, .and .is not. prepared for in 
advance. It is, however, depefsoriaiized. 

A New Suggestion i A "new" practice emerges out of the 
conversation — something that the participants could try. 

When a practice or activity was described by a participant, a 
separate form would be used. Recprd(Bd"on this form was- an 
activity description, who descriiaed it, the, quality of the 
description in terms of theory and/pr Research justification, the 
types of quest ions/ comments from the group, and whether there was 
subsequent follow-up or comments related to the activity. A copy 
of this form is included in Appendix D. 

These two sets of data sheets constituted our secondary data 
source, and the subsequent analyses were generated from these. 

Staff Developer and Teacher Talk: One goal of the staff 
developei.T was to prese.-:t research-based practices, but only in 
response to concerns expressed by the teachers, when asked to by 
the teacher participants, or embedded within a conversation on a 
related topic. The ideal discourse contemplated was that the 
staff developers would move from beirig "in charge" to being 
consultant-participants, with the conversation controlled by all 
participants. It was felt that discussions should focus not on 
the staff developers' questions and comraahts, but on the 
teachers' own. By examining the categories related to who 
initiated the conversation, the impetus for and the nature of the 
conversation it was possible to categorize the conversation in 
the following manner: Staff Developer Talk (SDT) , Staff 
Developer Initiated Teacher Talk (SDITT) ; Teacher Initiated 
Teacher Talk (TITT) ; Discussion. Staff developer initiated 
teacher talk involved teachers responding to questions or prompts 
from the staff developers; whereas teacher initiated teacher talk 
involved spontaneous or other-teacher prompted teacher talk. In 
addition, it was possible, by looking at the taps counter tc 
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determine the percentage of talk in each session within each of 
these categories. 

The information in Table 6.1 presents the percentage of time 
devoted to the categories in each of the staff development 
sessions. •'•^ ifhe percentage of SDITT was consistently higher in 
School A than in School F, except for the first session; perhaps 
this is what led to the staff developers feeling that the 
sessions were not working because it was like "pulling teeth" to 
get the teachers to talk. It did not decrease in School A until 
the "make or break" session 9. The session following this one 
involved a confrontation between the staff developers and 
teachers concerning the purposes of the staff development and tne 
style of the staff developers. As mentioned above, the staff 
development in School A shifted to the empowerment stage at that 
point: the stage in which the teachers claimed ownership of the 
sraff development itself. That shift had occurred much earlier 
in School F, with very little trauma on either the teachers' or 
staff developv^rs* part, as indicated by a steady decrease in SD 
talk and an increase in TITT and Discussion from Session 5 on. 

Content of Sessions: To provide c\ sense of the flow of a 
conversation, topic maps were created for each session. The 
first column described the major topics and subtopics under it. 
The second column named the initiator of tiia topic. The third 
column describes the discourse mode, and the fourth, what type of 
conversation, if any, followed. These were used to examine the 
topics of conversation and their initiators; in particular the 
themes that emerged across the two schools. 

While the teaching of reading comprehension was the stated 
content of the staff development, the conversation often moved 
away from reading comprehension practices and their 
justifications into two additional areas: writing and other 
language arts, and testing/assessment and grading. The time spent 
on the latter was quite surprising to the staff developers, and 
led to a certain degree of frustration; and yet, since 
assessment was very much a part of what teachers considered 
pn blematic about the teaching of reading comprehension, this was 
clearly a topic that had to be addressed in a staff development 
program designed as construct ivist. 

Anders, Richardson and Morgan (1989) describe, in depth, the 
amount of tine over all sessions spent on the topic of 
assessment. At both schools, approximately 20% of the discourse 
time was devoted to issues surrounding grading, testing and 



-^-^Percentages are provided rather than absolute numbers 
since the counters on the different videotape machines used in 
the analyses related to different measures and were thus not 
comparable. 
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assessment. In School A, all but 4 of the 11 sessions had a high 
proportion of time devoted to the topic, and in School F, all but 
one of the eight sessions contained conversation related to 
testing. 

In addition, a major topic that emerged often in both schools 
related to the use of literature in the reading program. Both of 
these topics were of some surprise to the stiff developers, 
particularly because the research review had focussed on a more 
narrow definition of reading comprehension and thus did not 
address issues of assessment or use of literature in teaching 
reading. 

The majcr themes throughout the two staff development programs, 
and their initiators were: 

Staff Devel oper Initiated : 

o Problems with Basals: How do the skills activities 
relate to reading? The differences between basal 
passages and authentic literature; How is readability 
decided? 

— Whose questions are being asked in the comprehension 
check section? (This topic was taken over by one of 
the teachers in School A.) 

o A constructivist view of the reading process, 

particularly as demonstrated through the concepts of 
background knowledge, concept mapping and 
brainstorming . 

Teacher Initiated : 

o The use of literature in teaching reading 
comprehension . 

o Barriers to different ways of teaching reading because 
of grading and testing requirements. 

The staff developers stated to the teachers at the beginning of 
the sessions that they were not promoting one way or another to 
teach reading, but w^re hoping to help teachers become better at 
what they were doing within their own belief frameworks. However, 
an analysis of the tapes indicates a clear preference toward an 
interactive view of the reading process, and a decidedly anti- 
basal-readcr sentiment on the part of the staff developers. 



There were several factors contributing to this interest: 
a strong movement within the school district to move to 
literature in the primary grades; and a growing "grass roots" 
movement toward whole language in the teaching of literacy. 
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Table 6.1 

PERCENTAGE OF TIME: STAFF DEVELOPMENT CATEGORIES 
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SDT a staff Developer Talk 

SDITT staff Developer Initiated Teacher Talk 
TITT = Teacher Initiated Teacher Talk 
DISC a Discussion 



Figure 6,2 
FOLLOWJJP TO PRACTICE DESCRIPTIONS 
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Descriptions of Practices; At the beginning of the staff 
development, the staff developers handed out a categorization of 
the practices that emerged from the literature review, and short 
descriptions of the categories. They were prepared to describe 
(and perhaps model in the teachers' classrooms) any of the 
practices and their research bases in which the teachers 
expressed an interest. In neither school did the teachers select 
practices from the list for explanation (see Richardson, 1990) • 
They did express interest in literature groups, a practice not on 
the initial list; and, from time to time, were asked if they 
would like to learn about an approach, specifically mapping and 
brainstorming — a procedure that one of the staff developers had 
quite recently developed and studied. On the other hand, the 
teachers, themselves, seemed more than willing to share a number 
of practices with the group. 

Table 5.2 presents the total numbers of practices that were 
described, whether teachers or staff developers presented them, 
and the discourse style of presentation. Overall, the teachers 
presented twice as many practices as the staff developers, with 
many more presented in School A, than in School B. The 
difference in total numbers of presentations by teachers between 
schools appears to be related to the attempt by the Staff 
Developers to engage the teachers in talk by asking them what had 
been going on in their classrooms that week. This request turned 
into a "show and tell" pattern. Most of the staff developer 
presentations were in Lecture 1 or Lecture 2 style; that is, 
planned presentations, or lecture-like presentations that emerged 
from the d^*scussion; whereas teachers preferred sharing or show 
and tell styles of presentation. 



Table 6.2 

Presentation of Practices by Participant 
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In analyzing the follow-up i:o practice description, some 
significant differences emerged. Figure 6.2 summarizes these 
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differences. When sharing a practice was embedded within a 
conversation, the interest was intense, with participants 
"leaning into" the conversation* Several times, however, the 
topic of a shared practice seemed inappropriate to the content of 
the conversation. In such a case the reaction was polite^ but 
non-engaged. The reaction to Show and Tell presentations 
depended upon the teacher presenting the practice • In the case 
of one teacher (Ab) , his shov and tell presentations were largely 
ignored except by the staff developers; for another teacher (Fd) , 
they were listened to carefully, and numerous questions and 
discussion followed. 

For both Lecture 1 and 2 presentations, the participants would 
lean back, and some would begin to take notes. However, there 
was much more animated discussion following Lecture 2 than 
Lecture 1. Questions following Lecture 1, by a large, related to 
management. For example, in a Lecture 1 description of literature 
groups, the questions revolved around how to obtain complete sets 
of literature books; how to ensure that all students kept up with 
the reading, etc. The Lecture 2 discussion, however, would 
revolve around theory and practice; the why's of a practice. 
Discussions and conversations were lengthier following Lecture 2 
presentations. 

The quality of the presentations differed substantially in terms 
of the degree to which the practices were related to theory and 
research. When either staff developers ox* teachers shared a 
practice, they did not discuss theory or research except possibly 
the outcomes of the particular practice. One role of the staff 
developer that emerged in the first several sessions was to 
follow a shared practice with a restatement of it within a 
theoretical framework. This happened even when one of the 
presenters was a staff developer: Another staff developer or a 
teacher would embed the practice within a theoretical framework. 
For example, one staff Developer shared a journal writing 
practice with the group. SDl subsequently talked about the 
empirical work in journal writing. 

The Staff Developers* Lecture 1 and 2 presentations were always 
strong in their reference to theory and research, and often the 
teachers' were as well. Show and Tell presentations seldom 
related to theory, but often did to empirical results. 

Interpretation: The analysis of the discourse data of the group 
staff development process contained several surprises and 
illuminated the difficulty in implementing a constructivist- 
empowering staff development process with a preconceived content. 

Onv^ surprise related to the number of practices described by the 
tfachers in comparison to those described by the staff 
developers. The staff developers had a "shopping bag" full of 
research-based practices; in fact, there were 89 categories of 
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practices, some containing a larige .huiber of tested procedvires 
(see Chapter Three) . We resisted- atteinpts; to "just present a 
practice" without the teachers expt-essi^ an inter^^ or a 
problem witE a particular area.. . Jfii'^^^perliapc^^^ most 
difficult aspect of our work withV;Schobl A. Dialogues similar to 
chis one occurred a nuinber of times: 

T: Just tell us about a neat practice — something 
you think is a good Idea^ 

SD; That's not the purpose iqf this staff development. The 
purpose is to fcrjus on your problems, frustrations, and 
practices; or you may select, to>gether, ah area thi^t 
you all are interested in learning more atidiit, arid 'we 
can talk about a variety of practices related to that 
area; then you may select one or two to pursue. 

T: Ya, but you know the neat, and new ones; the 
ones you think we should be doing. " 

We were considered the University people: "You people at the 
University have the time to go to the library and figure these 
things out; then you can just come aiid tell iis what xje should 
c\o'» (Af ) . While this pressure did not occvr as much in School F, 
the. Curriculum Coordinator suggested to us several times that we 
should probably have more "things" for them to walk away With. 
She was referring to xeroxed copies of short statements about 
practices and steps for implementing them. We resisted these 
demands; but fotind it awkward to do so. Interestingly, the few 
times we succumbed and presented practices related to mapping and 
brainstorming, they did not seem to be readily implemented. 

since the teachers did not select practices from the list they 
had received, the staff developers seldom gave Iiccture 1 
presentations. Those that were presented in this style were 
received with a change in body posture and questions related to 
how to implement them in the classroom: typical of the way in 
which such presentations are received in top-down staff 
development sessionv^. On the other hand. Lecture 2 presentations 
seemed to "work" within our goals for the discourse. These 
presentations emerged out of the conversation, were embedded in 
theory and research and were not planned. They were attended to 
in a similar manner to sharing style, except that some teachers 
took notes. Discussions concerning research and theory followed 
the Lecture 2 presentations. Thus, Lecture Z prc^sentations 
appears to be the style of presentation theit best met the goals 
of this type of atixtt development process. 

Discussions were always well received by the staff developers. 
However, we wished to move away from the type of discussion in 
which we were the switchboards; that is, in which the teachers 
w< re addressing their commeiats to us as the experts rather than 
to the group or to each other. Excerpts of a conversation which 
approached our ideal is presented in Appendix D. This was a part 
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of Session 11 at School A; the session which was described as 
"empowerment", while we had tried to deal, several tiiues, with 
the question of where meaning resides— -in the book, or somewhere 
between the book and the mind of the reader, we dealt with it in 
depth in this session. In this conversaticn, everyone became both 
learner and teacher. It is not clear that anyone changed their 
basic position, but they certainly deepened their understanding 
of their own positions. For the staff developers, this was the 
ideal conversation — the type of conversation toward which we had 
been working. 

III. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND SCHOOL CONTEXT 

As pointed out in Chapter five, there were a number of 
differences among the schools in teinns of norms, leadership 
styles and perceptions of collegiality. It was expected that 
these differences would affect the implementation and outcomes of 
staff development in the various schools. A comparison of 
Schools A and F suggests that context did affect the staff 
development process, but in directions different than those 
i>redicted by the context study. 

Evidence from the effective schools research (Little, 1986; 
Rosenholtz, 1985) would have predicted School A as a successful 
school with a positive school culture that would positively 
affect the staff development process. The principal was 
considered a strong instructional leader; the teachers seemed 
collegial; the student body seemed engaged in the learning 
process. Unfortunately, however, these aspects did not translate 
into a process that was compatible or, at least at a surface 
level, effective. After considerable contact with the schools, 
the researchers sensed that School A* 3 collegiality was social 
only. The teachers sensed differences in the way they taught 
reading, and found it uncomfortable to discuss their beliefs in 
front of each other. They pushed for the staff developers to 
"tell them how to teach reading'^, rather than examine their own 
beliefs and practices and work with the staff developers as 
consultants. This school did not reach the empowerment stage 
until the last session. 

School F, on the other hand appeared to be a sc^iool with 
problems. The teachers did not like the principal, and they 
rarely met together as a faculty to discuss practices or anything 
elae. '£he culture was one of individualism and distrust, 
although the teachers did share a negative perception of many 
students. And yet, the staff development process in this school 
was successful. The teachers moved Uiore quickly toward the 
empowerment stage, became much more collegial, and changed 
beliefs and practices. 

It would appear, then that the particular cde of collegiality in 
School A strongly affected the staff development process. In 
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School A, this code a) didi^riot allow teachers to enter the rooms 
of colleagues r b) did not jperaitj^^^ talk aboUli; the 

rationale for a practice wiM^^^ c)i maan^kiri^d a 

copgenial social itmbsphere>.r:^cfi;^^^ on tli^ >:p€h 

hand, appear to'^have such norms.. J^^ nprm^ secerned to be 

an esrpectation to dislike the ^prindxpal^^^^^ 

teachers in School F to move more quickly into discussions of 
practices and beliefs. 

IV. STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND CHANGES IN TEACHER BELIEFS 
Changes in Theories of Reading 

As described in Chapter Five, on the basis of an analysis of the 
ethnographic belief interview, each teacher was pla^ced on two 
continua that emerged from an analysis of the interviews. These 
two continua were 'Reading/Purpose of Reading • and * Teaching/ 
Learning Reading'. These two continua produced four quadrants, 
three of which relate to extant theories, and one of which does 
not. All teachers in the original sample were placed in one of 
the four quadrants (see Table 5.1). 

The teachers were again interviewed at the completion of the 
staff development process. The protocol is included in Appendix 
D, as is the coding scheme for the second interview. The same 
process for determining each teacher's placement on the two 
continua and in one of the four quadrants was followed in 
analyzing the second interview. In this analysis, teachers in 
the three schools that received the staff developm t were 
included. Figure 6.3 presents the changes in theoretical 
orientations for each teacher by school. The 'x* represent the 
initial placement, and the 'o* represents the new placement. 

One can see from this figure that there were considerable shifts 
in theories of reading, learning to read, and teaching reading. 
With several exceptions, the theories shifted toward the 
literature and construction of meaning ends of the two continua. 
In other words, beliefs were moving toward Quadrant III, the 
•Whole Language' quadrant. There ware several exceptions. In 
School A,. Ad did not move at all. Ad was taking other courses at 
the University, and was absent from meetings more than anyone 
else. Ab shifted from Quadrant III to Quadrant I. Ab»s initial 
intein^iew contradicted the practices as observed in his 
classroom; and it was felt, at the time of the first interview, 
that, he was attempting to impress the s^aff developers. Ae moved 
toward the construction end of the continuum, but also toward the 
skills/word end. Ae was a relatively inexperienced teacher, and 
in her initial interview, she vacillated on the teaching 
reading/ learning to read continuuir. She was quite clearly on the 
skills/word end in her final interview. In School C, Ci shifted 
toward the Skills/Word end of the continuum. Her final interview 
took place in the fall following the staff development program; 
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and she was chen teaching Grade 2» She perhaps was influenced by 
a sense of needing to work more on phonics than on reading 
comprehension • 

Changes in Beliefs 

A cortent analysis of the final belief in*^.er^/icvs indicated that 
large changes in beliefs were represen**:ed in the teachers » 
stipnlative (definitional) premises concerning reading 
comprehension. Many moved from a short definition in the first 
interview that implied that reading comprehension was being able 
to answer comprehension check questions accurately, to a much 
broader and deeper, more cognitively-oriented definition. For 
example, Ca responded ro the question concerning reading 
comprehension in the xinal interview in this manner: 

It is understanding what you read. And like I said, 
when you read dif fare it novels or different materials 
it depends on w'^at you read before, so I think it would 
be really important to talk to kids about, tell them 
that. You know, when you read a novel, it doesn't 
always make it, doesn't always matter if you understand 
everything because from context you can figure it out. 
But in reading social studies it may really matter if 
you get the dates wrong or if you get the main people 
wrong* . . .in the past I always taught it in terras of 
you know, reading the book, the story and then you 
answer the questions and then you pull things out of 
the story and you quiz the kids and they answer 
properly. I think one of the big things is they can 
take what they have read and apply it to something 
else. You know, can they, well I guess the higher level 
learning* . . * 

In the first interview, when asked to define reading 
comprehension, Cf responded: 

You have to be able to start with the basics and have 
the background to be exposed to different words so that 
when you see a word in print, not necessarily the first 
time you have heard that word. So its understanding 
the words, understanding the words that are put 
together in a sentence. 

In her second interview, she stated: 



These quotes are excerpted from their r -.ponses, with an 
attempt to maintain the flavor of the response. The responses to 
the questions concerning reading comprehension increased 
dramatically in length from the first to the final interview. 
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Woll, understanding' what y6jui;^haye read "is 5^,gu(es# the 
very* .top-layer-j. yo#iiaip%t''yj^ii^^ • 
understandingft,- nbfci-undelrs 

the-, hoqki YpU'-3piow^;--lha^ . 
Wheii-- ^'^ople; x^eadiial-fferlntK^^S^ 
X* ritteii -do\m'^t^e||>eachvie^^^ 

how dp' you^v.f©63:;ial5put ■ 
think -cOioutvand-'WK^t. doe#/Jfeiapaif^p)?youy '''VfpU' '-know how 
the csharacters are feeXing'^^n^^^ -thaib relate to 

anything that you hk<r& -, thait' h? ppeiied^ to you . Can you , 
do you understand that or is it sowathing that is so 
foreign to you. . . . 

Several teachers expanded '-he definition ot* reading comprehension 
to comprehension in generals at, f&r example, stated: 

I think reading comprehension is :part of the larger 
question of comprehension in ^er^rai. which is ralaited 
to an even larger question whicL i6 mianing making 
which has to do with what connections 5p you 
make. between what you're getting outside and among 
all the things that you have inside. Generally, the 
more connections you make the biBt€er, but there is sort 
of a critical point and I don't know what that critical 
point is, but some kids make too many coiinections , . . 
.1 will often say to them [the students] why do you 
think we are doing thi«, what do you think we might try 
think this facili\,ates their meaning making. . . . 

There was also a change toward the sense that there are multiple 
purposes for reading, and that this affects the definition. In 
her first interview, Fc defined reading in a very short and 
straight-forward statements "Well, first thing that cams to my 
mind was: understanding what is read. Also, it is being able to 
give it back." The following dialogue occurred during Fc's final 
interview: 

I: How do you see reading comprehension now? 

T: Well, I see it on different levels. I see it as 
facts, reading facts and coming back with answers 
to specific questions and I see it as a 
different. . .its different in different subjects. 
And I see right now I think, literature is more a 
feeling you get from the literature, an overall 
feeling whereas comprehension in social studies or 
science is more facts. And yet as I say that, 
I've gotten away from that into more reporting and 
more studying of other specific areas. Like the 
reading of the Civil War in the social studies 
book is so hard to do; its boring and there are 
so many facts paragraphed and its very difficult. 
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I: 



T: 



, „ . . ^ , ^comprenensxonFon .axf f ferent 

levels:.-; , - . ■,, -•' ■ ■'•'^i;yS^^r^^4>^' " 

You ' re taiking :;about . £t/4iti#^(^|iy: :in\ 
siibjectv.areiasi thaim^^ " It 

souhai^- i-ike:,part^Qie;^thll^|■st■a^%o 
literature in a dif fereiif^ w|y?t^ ,ybii did 
before- " " ' " . V 

That's right. I saw literature only in the 
stn'cture of the basal. 



I: And how do you see it now? 

T: The basal gives you a right and wrong answer. 
Its right or its wrong. Now there's no right 
or wrong. 

And last, an important theme in the follow-up interviews was that 
reading comprehension became the reading of literature, rather 
than performing skills and reading comprehension ch^ck exercises 
in a basal series. When asked about the definition of ' reading 
comprehension, Aa immediately started to talk about literature: 

The three books we had were all Newbury Books and what 
I stressed more than anything else in these groups. . 
.all year long all they had to do to prove to me that 
they were reading a book was to feed back the plot 
element to me. This was a big change and it had to do 
with comprehension and it was hard for them to 
understand the words that I used like insight and 
reading between the lines and that J^ind of terminology 
really was meaningless to them. . . .but that's what 
the author is- encouraging us- to do,, to iput in our own 
perceptions and; ther4 might be disagreements in the 
group- here and. somebody dlse might think no that's not 
what she was thinking. '.70 me that was getting into 
some real comprehensicn at least in fiction. . . . 
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These quotes indicate both a change in thinking and language. Af 
found herself as more articulate about her reflections at the end 
of the staff development: 



I think I'm formulating strong beliefs about reading 
that I maybe had before that. i. see in the [initial] 
belief interview I don't think I stated anything very 
strongly.. . . .yet I know I have strong beliefs. 
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Getting them articulated and meshed is another thing. . 
. .1 think I have been a lot stronger today [exit 
belief interview] about positions and about what I 
think is important. 

When asked questions concerning reading comprehension ^ the 
teachers would hesitate and then, in general^ talk extensively 
and in depth about the topic, of ten expressing ^ome remaining 
confusion about the topic. Such confusion, however, did not 
trouble them. 

I'm finding the definitloi; of reading comprehension 
more complex than probably I've ever defined it before. 
I probably have more questions about it than I had 
before. Unanswered questions. I don't know if there 
are answers to defining reading comprehension because 
there's so much. It has reinforced the feelings that I 
have had all along that the kinds of teuting and 
materials that we use for standard adoption aren't 

adequate for reading comprehension I think 

teachers need to feel more and more that you can do 
good reading comprehension while you are doing social 
studies and . . .science and its not just text book 
stuff. . . . 

I: Do you feel okay about having lots of 

questions uow about reading comprehension? 

T: Sure because I'm going to keep looking. . . .(Fa) 

Changes in Practices 

Self Report : In the final interview, teachers were asked if they 
were doing anything differently. They were also asked a number 
of questions that would reveal their practices which could be 
compared to their initial observations and interviews. The 
following themes emerged with respect to changes in practices: 

1. Less reliance on the Basal Reader. The major change in 
the teachers' theories of reading toward the literature side of 
the teaching readxng/leaming to read continuum was expressed in 
their descriptions of practice. 

Again the idea of webbing and framing, of using 
literature more. I see great strengths there that I 
would not have. . .because I wasn't using literature that 
mush with reading comprehension and content and 
forth o The first change is literature. Getting the 
kids hooked, it doesn't take a lot because they like 
it. I think the feeling of throwing away some of those 
text books, the old traditional things, get rid of 
them. We need some fresh material, but not just fresh 
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materials, but fresh approach and I think that's part 
of what staff devieidpment. has^^giyeh-.m^ (Fa) . . 

Well, I don't think i'y^^ ev^^r.-said; t^^^ 

but in lookiiig. back at thdi fa^^ therer really are 

some dumb stories ; in the^c^v^ -N^iswond^^ 

off to reading some of the'4hingsiitAa€ to 

read. And I'm going to be'vex^^.^^c^ next year and 

make sure if I do use anything .^from a basal that its 

going to me something that's. interesting to the kids 

based on past experience. (Ab) 

2. The Use of More Prereading Activities: A strong emphasis 
in the staff development program was related to strategies 
designed to activate and build background knowledge, two of which 
were mentioned by Fa in the preceding^ quote.. Several sessions in 
all three schools revolved around discussions of the theory and 
practices related to background knowledge. In two of the 
schools, practices were modelled in individual teachers' 
classrooms, and tapes of this modelling were examined by the 
group. This emphasis was reflected in the teachers' descriptions 
of changes in practices. For example, Ae sti'xted: 

Well, I'm starting to get more into exploring a little 
bit the prior knowledge thing because I can see more 
that can be of benefit. Investing more time in the 
prior knowledge, the payoff is greater, I started to 
see that and so I would like to explore that more and 
try some more activities next year in that area. . . 
.its like they are reading for a purpose so to speak.. 
. .once they start thinking of these things that they 
know or they don't know they hear from what someone 
else says and its kind of just like this combination of 
foundation of where we're going to go from and then 
they go to it. . . .1^ 

3. Integration of Literature into Other Subjects: Many 
teachers came to the realization that reading could be taught in 
other subjects besides reading. One type of integration that a 
number of them stressed was between literature and social 
studies. Another teacher (Fc) developed a science/science fiction 
unit in which they would spend half days on reading science 
fiction. 



In many of these quotations, we have tried to include the 
teachers' premises that relate to the practices, since a major 
change from the first to second belief interview was their 
language, and, in particular, their statements of theory 
concerning why a prac\.ice worked. 
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4* Different Practices in Grading/Assessment: A strong 
theme in the discussions in all three schools concerned grading 
and assessing reading comprehension (see Anders & Richardson, 
1990) . Teachers were anxious about grading, and many could not 
consider changing their reading programs without first 
considering what such changes would mean for assessment. On the 
one hand they reified standardized tests because they were 
"objective", and on they other, they mistrusted and often did not 
agree with them. Initially, a number of the teachers graded 
absolutely everything, including drafts. They felt that they 
would be more objective if they had numerous data points for each 
grade, and average them for the report card grade. 

As evidenced in the final interview, a number of teachers began 
to relax about grading, and develop systems that, they felt, came 
closer to what reading actually is. Several quotes follow: 

last year we gave them tests and you know, kids fell 
into different places and uh...I think it is more 
accurate having experiences with them and I could sit 
them down and do this you know all the little markers 
on there but I am not going to because I don't have to 
put them into a reading group, so I don't need to do 
that. . • •! am grading them on do I see them reading, 
I am grading them on how much they have read. (Ca) 

. . . .The grading process as you can see on my desk is 
not one of the ones that I concentrate on any more. 
Its more observing technique, watching them grow, 
talking with them, going up to them when they are doing 
comprehension questions. . .and it sounds so cliche, so 
fantasy like that you can do this [not grouping by 
ability], but its really, really possible. . . .Its 
work, its not an easy thing to do, but if you're not so 
conce.'-ned about grading papers, it can happen. (Ac) 

In addition, the teachers expressed differences in relationships 
with other teachers on the basis of the staff development 
process. The teachers in School A were socially collegial, but 
recognized that teachers in the school taught reading in very 
different ways; thus they seldom talked about practices or 
beliefs As Ab stated, "I really don't talk too much about those 
things v/ith other people. . .I'm just not sure how compatible I 
really am with other teachers." Towards the end. Ad suggested 
that they had clanged somewhat, and that his colleagues realized 
it was: 

harder to talk about that because... we were all very 
different, a little defensive. . .and that's loosening 
up. ..I think that the sharing that we've done in the 
workshops has loosened people up a bit, to feel that 
they could share more across philosophic lines, and 
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were a little afraid to talk about it^ to ask about it, 
to ask about something you see someone's doing ^ and not 
necessarily to have to say:' **ph yea> I do that too" but 
be able to ask in awe or woiitier, ''what are you doing"? 

The teachers in School F wholeheartedly acknowledged the project 
for its contribution to collegiality# Prior to the staff 
development, the teachers did not often have, or take, the 
opportunity to meet together, let alone discuss practices. The 
staff development provided them with the opportunity to get 
together and talk: 

The only time we really talk is when we meet together 
on Wednesdays [during the staff development] •• .For me, 
its because in the intermediate grades, there's a lot 
of complaining that goes on, and I don't want to be 
part of it, so I just don't". (Fd) 

[We] have time to talk about philosophy and long range 
kind of planning. So I think these kinds of inservices 
are welcomed... I think wr need more of it. Being able 
to see ourselves teach on tape is a wonderful thing to 
be able to reflect on... see things you don't have any 
idea you're doing. (Fb) 

Observed Changes : Classrooms were observed on a continual basis 
throughout the staff development process, and a number of changes 
in practices were observed. Changes in School A and F are noted 
below: 

In School A, Ae was willing to use practices discussed in the 
staff development sessions, and she was observed to be using them 
in her classroom. One such strategy related to questioning. 
Unfortunately, it was not clear that she connected the practice 
to any personal or research/theoretical base. Ae, however, did 
consider herself an "immature" teacher, just developing her 
practices, and therefore, seemed willing to try anything once. 
It was not clear, however, that these new practices became her 
own, because she would not discuss them. 

Three other teachers, Ac, Ad, and Ag claimed to be relatively 
unchanged in their practices when interviewed toward the end of 
the project. Given these claims, it was particularly interesting 
to note in observations toward the culmination of the project 
that two of them W3re employing practices quite different than 
those they used at the beginning of the project. Ac, for 
example, very carefully addressed the background knowledge of her 
students when preparing for a reading assignment which, rather 
than coming from the basal reader, was drawn from popular 
literature. Ag also spent considerable time drawing out what his 
students knew before undertaking a reading assignment, on the 
other hand, changes in practices ^^ere not observed in Ad's 
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classroom (the only teacher who did not change theories of 
reading) • 

All of the teachers at School P were interested in change and 
were williiig, in varying degrees, to engage in the process. Fd, 
the most outspoken of the teachers, was engaged in the change 
process prior to the staff development, haying, decided to shift 
from the basal to the whole language kppx:pa6h;:to reading.- As her 
change process evolved, she shared, heir experiences with the 
group, other teachers explored and exper:iaehted with a number of 
practices, such as semantic mapping, that were described during 
the staff development. Fc, for example, established herself 
initially as a basal advocate. She used the stories, the 
comprehension checks and the skills work, and she graded all of 
the students' work. As the staff development sessions progressed 
and Pc listened, she began to talk about **doing reading a day at 
a time". She also began to think about novels, which "she had 
never done before", she asked more of her own questions after 
reading, and toward the end of the year, she implemented an 
activity in which students could choose from eunong three novels. 
She also adopted Fd»s grading system, in which pcrtf olios were 
maintained and more "subjective" measures were used. 

Fc took a great leap from basal to novel, although not without 
concerns for assessment and student interest. To compensate for 
some of her concerns, she worked in skills whenever she could. 
As the staff development process progressed, less and less time 
was spent on skills and more was devoted to reading and 
discussion. 

Teachers' Views of the Staff Development Program 

The ways in which the teachers in School A and F viewed the staff 
development processes reflects the differences in tne processes 
in the schools. 

The comments of the teachers in School A reflected a process felt 
by all participants, including the staff developers to be 
difficult. As noted above, the breakthrough and empowerment 
phases came quite late in the process. The teachers had wanted 
answers. Also, the means they had developed for dealing with the 
differences among themselves was social collegiality — a laissez- 
faire approach on the surface, but with some deep resentment and 
anxiety below. The staff development asked them to reveal their 
beliefs and justifications. While all teachers agreed that the 
staff development was extremely valuable to them and 
(surprisingly) they would jump at doing it again in another 
subject matter, they all mentioned problems. 

Three of the teachers (Ad, Ag and Af ) , for example, suggested 
that the program should have focussed more on the individual 
teacher rather than the group. Ad articulated his reasons: He was 
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uncomfortable with saying what he was doing and why because: "You 
felt like 75% of the people were saying no you wrong." 

Most ^f the teachex-i enjoyed hearing from otfier teachers eibout 
what chey we^re doing in the clasisfoomv Ad revealed in his 
comment the nature of his notion of coilegiaiity prior to the 
staff development. When asked what was valuable, he stated: 

I think hearing what a few others are doing in their 
classrooms and I think it also ?ead to some lunch room 
discussions of what was going on in the group... what 
was going on in the classrooms. I«m not above stealing 
an idea as long as it isn't exactly the same thing 
someone down the hall is doing. And I have no qualms 
about someone taking an idea of mine and doing 
something with it. I got some of that. I suppose I 
found out more of some political leanings of some 
people. What they think school is all about, which is 
nothing more than just being interested, thera is 
nothing to do with it. 

Aa, on the other hand loved the philosophical discussions. And 
Af , after complaining in the interview at some length about the 
staff developers not providing her with answers, and not 
nurturing her stated: "Its easily the mow- valuable inservice 
IWe participated in." She also stated tl. t she "would jxii^p" at 
another opportunity. 

School A»s response to the inservice could be summed up by Ac^s 
similes: 

It was like doing calisthenics and sometimes I just 
wasrJt in chat frame of mind and it was just too 
tiring. But yet I knew it was good for lae. Kind of 
like eating brar . you know. You don't always want to 
do it, but you know you should. 

School F's teachers, on the other hand seemed easily to have 
moved into the breakthrough and empowerment stages. They seemed 
more comfortable to take over the direction of the process, and 
to discuss practices and beliefs. Two quotes sxm up the views of 
School P teachers toward the inservice. 

. . .there wasn't. . .when we came here we didn't have to 
necessarily follow any kind of a format. Tbsit 
everybody was able to speak freely and I tJtiink that's 
important. And I think that allowed everybody a lot in 
the area of growth and those people who were thinking 
about changing had the opportunity to ask for the help 
that they needed. For me, personally, as I said the 
first few meetings I felt real defensive and I guess it 
allowed me to eventually. . .speaking and noticing my 
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def ensiveness: ajllowed^^ lae to ,share my convictions I 

gixess. And when 'yw^^^ convictions, you 
don't have to be detahsiye^ ~ ; 

I thought it was fabulousv Firstly^ jUst to Jbe able to 
sit and^talk to people 
teaching has been> wonderful to 
profitable, but at least i^n 

look at what I was doing an^^^^^ it/ to thiiik did 

I want to continue doirig^that cr was I cagabio of - 
ch. nging and was I willing tO; take the risk to ^change. 
. . .The meetings, that we :m to 
me, opening my eyes, to what ic really going on. To 
discuss what is comprehension is a very difficult thing 
to do because I hadn't...! was like a puppet. I went 
through all the motions and did all that I was supposed 
to do arid never questioned it. (Fc) 

V CO^^CLUSIONS 

The staff development program described in this chapter was a 
difficult process to implement for several reasons. First, it 
was long term — it went on for longer than a semester in all three 
schools. It was intensive, in that it worked with both 
individual teachers and the group. And third, it broke i=;everal 
norms related to boti staff development and school context. 

staff development is usually top down, with the staff developer 
describing and providing training in a program that the school 
district, principal or a majority of the teachers in. a school 
feel would be good for teachers to implement. While teachers 
often complain about such programs, and resent being mandated to 
change their practices, such a program allows teachers to 
maintain a certain amount of autonomy. In such staff development 
programs, teachers have the opportunity to become actively 
involved or not. They do not have to reveal th^ir inner 
convictions about the new program, and they often are able to 
ignore the program in their own classrooms* 

The staff development process described in this chapter compelled 
teachers to becohje actively involved in urtderstanding and 
justifying their own practices and asked them to consider 
directions in which they could change. Revealing one's own 
beliefs to yourself and others is perhaps quite scary, 
particularly if done in a somewhat nontrusting atmosphere. In 
one sense, it reduced, at least initially in School A, the sense 
of autonomy that would permit teacherr. to accept or ignore any of 
the recommendations provided in the staff development. 

The second norm that was broken, particularly in School A, 
related to what Lortie (1975) calls the individualism norm that 
allows teachers to keep from revealing to fellow teachers their 
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practices and justifications • School A teachers had! developed a 
social interaction maimer t:hat :pteql''ded the-<&£5c^ssi6h^-of 
classroom practices?; %us tte^ to 
implement. The teachers irt School :P :§e^^ 

thus it seemed to be easier forNtAem-td^Js^^ to 
talk about practices. 

In our staff development process^ we were viewed as the experts, 
in that we held the knowledge relied to the subject matter of 
the staff development process. This . sense of ^ our being! experts 
was held mere strongly by the teachers in School A than School F, 
perhaps because the School A teachers were less experie^^ 
Anyon (1981) experienced such ah attitude in .teacher xeopbhses to 
her presence in the school jihe classif ied as middle-clasiy as 
compared to the teachers in the working-class,, af fluent aind 
executive elitist schools. She describedthe ^ifth-gra 
teachers in the middle class school as viewin<g her as "an expert 
who had the correct answers regarding child development, 
curriculum, and discipline" (p. 39). The demographic 
characteristics and school norms in Anyon 's school were similar 
to those in School A. 

In addition, however, we were ambivalent about our role. On the 
one hand, we wanted the staff development procrjss to become owned 
by the teachers? on the other, we wanted the conversation to 
focus on QX}^ content. In the initial sessions in School \, our 
frustration with being placed in the "expert" role, as woil as 
that related to the teachers* seeming inability to shake loose 
from barrie. ^ such as testing, was sometimes evident on the 
videotapes. We challenged, pushed, frowned and sighed. In so 
doing we probat / delayed the onset of the empowerment phase ♦ 

Nonetheless, the changes in teachers* beliefs and practices in 
both schools were ^;:tensive. All teachers but one developed 
deeper understandings of reading comprehension, and changed their 
beliefs in a direction that more closely matches the assumptions 
inherent in much of t*ie current research and thinking on re-^.ding 
comprehension. Their practices also moved in this direct? on. 
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ZHPLZCATZONS OP ^M?^5ES#^l>^^iaEH^^ 



I BACKGROUND 

The chapter responds to the f ifith; q|eit£dn in this research 
project: What wer^^ the effe^ jo^^ idavniri^hot, -.a. staff 

deyelbpment proce^.S'vdesigned-lt^l?^ 
nnderst?iij(iings of reading c9^feliem|ioin',intbA^.sd^ 
and practicies . This, e^af^>dsi/ei6^(ynt ^pro^M cdnstituii^d;, the 
third- -phase., .of .a. project, 'tha|^^l§r^&;-^^Sde%<iej^^^ 
elemeiltary teachers ikse researcfirHarsed^ pMctiWsS^^ teaching 
readihg: comprehensiori^ to tdeirr fcurlE 

students, basrriers that keep TtOie- ibeachers f ro^^^ ways 
of imprbying the staff development pirocess^ 

The proceeding chapters C5scussed thb role of the school culture 
and the role of theory in the staff development process. This 
chapter explores the effects that the staff development had on 
the outcome variables of student learning as measured by 
standardized measures of readi.ig. 

For this chapter the student learning in two schools 
participating in the staff development will be compared and then 
contrasted to a subsample of students in contrast schools whose 
teachers did not participate in the staff development. The two 
staff development schools were A and F; the same schools 
discussed in the previous chapters, with the staff development in 
School A having the phenomenologicax sense of "not working," 
while the staff development in School F having the sense of 
"working." 

The Student Learning Measures 

Two standardized assessments of reading were used to measure 
student learning: Iowa Test of Basic skills (ITBS), Readina 
Section (Hieronymus & Hoover, 1986) and Illinois Goal Assessment 
JEssssaia (IGAP), Reading Section (Valencia, Pearson, Reeve, & 
Shanahan, 1988) . The first instrument is the assessment tool 
utilized each spring in the state of Arizona to assess children 
in the public schools, it is characteristic of more traditional 
measure of reading and reading comprehension. In contrast, the 
IGAP is a relatively new instrument, based upon the current 
research and models of the reading process. In a number of ways 



This chapter is taken from: Bos, C. 6 Anders, P. 
(1990) .Implications of the staff development program for student 
learning. Presented at AERA, Boston. 
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it is not characteristic of typical measures of reading* Bcch 
instruments will be described in greater detail, particulavly the 
IGAP* The IGAP was selected for use with in .ttiis study bee 
it was judged as representing a better match for: the. intfinxctive 
model of reading being used by the staff deveibpers; He/ice/ in 
comparison to the ITBS, the IGAP should be more sensitive to the 
impact of the staff development. 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills! The ITBS is a long standing, group 
administered, standardized measure of academic achievement* It 
was constructed to reflect developmental growth in the 
fundamental skills of listening, word analysis, vocabulary, 
reading, language, work study, and mathematics. 

Theoretical bases. The ITBS battery was designed to 
diagnos student strengths and weaknesses. In theory it analyzes 
specific, sequential, subskill areas and provides information 
which may be useful in planning instruction. The reading process 
is represented as a complex one with the assumption that a good 
reader is one who apprehends the author's meaning, grasps the 
significance of the ideas presented, evaluates them, and draws 
useful conclusions f ITBS Manual for School Administrators . 1986) . 
The test assumes *^hat the reading process can be divided into 
subskills grouped into three general categories: facts (to 
recognize and understand stated factual details and 
relationships), inferences (to infer underlying relationships, 
and generalizations (to develop generalizations from a 
selection) . Sixteen subskills are measures across the rhree 
general categories. 

Characteristics. The ITBS assesses students frciti 
Kindergarten through high school. At the intermediate grades, 
each test is a wide-range assessment. Results from the test are 
provided at the individual student, class, school, and district 
levels. Subskill analysis for each student is also available. 

The reading comprehension portion is based on a wide selection 
in terms of types of text found in school materials including 
newspapers, magazines, encyclopedias, government publications, 
textbooks, and original literary works. The passages vary in 
length from a few sentences to a full page of text. All items 
contain a single correct response in a multiple choice format. 
After reading a passage, students read each related item and 
select what they judge to be the best option. 

Items for the test have been selected based on preliminary 
tryouts in Iowa followed by national tryouts. Item difficulty 
and discrimination are computed and used as criteria for item 
selection along with subjective considerations related to the 
match between the skills objectives represented by the items and 
instructional objectives and the mental processes required of the 
students • 
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From the Reading section a number of scores can be generated. In 
making norm-reference interpretations, scores are usually 
expressed in terms of percentile ranks, stanines, and normalized 
curve equivalents (mean of 50, standard deviation of 21.06). 

Internal consistency reliabilities for the reading section are 
within acceptable limits at the fourth through sixth grade level 
(above .90). Factor analysis of th«s tests indicate the 
consistent loading of the reading s- >ction on a factor labelled 
reading and verbal. Concurrent valivUty as measured by the 
correlation of the ITBS with other national standardized measures 
of reading achievement fall within acceptable limits, 

Illinois Goal As sessment Program ! The Reading Section of the IGAP 
was developed through the Center for the Study of Reading at the 
University of Illinois and the Illinois State Board of Education. 
This section will discuss its theoretical and research bases, 
development, and characteristics. 

Theoretical underpinnings. This assessment was developed in 
response to a growing concern about the manner in which reading 
and reading achievement were and continue to be measured in the 
public schools (Johnson, 1983; Valencia & Pearson, 1986). The 
concern grows out of conflict between our emerging views of the 
reading process and reading instruction and the models of reading 
that underlie most current assessment practice and procedures 
(Pearson & Valencia, 1987; Valencia & Pearson, 1986). 

Recent theoretical and instructional research in reading has 
emphasized reading as a constructive and interactive process (for 
a review see Pearson, 1984) . The reader is strategic and 
thoughtful using clues from the text, background knowledge 
concerning the content and strategies for reading, the reading 
context, and other resources to construct meaning from the text. 
Such a model suggests that skilled reading is reflected in the 
reader's awareness of how, when, and why to use resources for the 
goal of constructing meaning and that skilled readers use this 
knowledge flexibly across differing reading situations (e.g., 
Campione & Brown, 1985; Pearson & Valencia, 1987; Spiro & Meyers, 
1984). Reading may then be characterized ar. interactive as well 
as constructive in that it is the interaction of the reader, 
author, and text that results in the construction of meaning 
(e.g., Anderson, 1984; Rum'slhart, 1980). This model of reading 
de-emphasizes the concept that reading is a set of stibskills that 
when aggregated produced an expert or skilled reader. 

Pearson and Valencia (1987) argue that while research portrays an 
interactive, constructive model of reading, the resemblance 
between this model and the manner in which reading is being 
measured in most widely-used standardized achievement measures is 
minimal. For example: 
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PriojT knowledge is, a maibrr deteMlrxaliifc of Vr^^ 
comprehension', ■ yet -we^ ^mask'^^aiiyBeoiallSni^^^ 
knowljedge^^iind •coroprfi^eiisib'nfeB^^ 

passages about imfa»ia/ias5i^&s,cttc^^;a»es«obscur%*<$pi&s>^ 




comprehehsidn using short^Jbitc tJiat ^rareiy 
authentic text. ■ ' '■^'{^^if^rf'-'^^-'A} ■ 

Inference is an ^e^sehtiail^^^jaj^^^^^^^ 
words , sentences paragraphs'^; ...'^ihdb.entire? ' Wxt's!i^'<|^ete^Sany 
assessments' rely primariSi:^i'o#(i;i^^raiU 

Prior knowledge; -and^^inf eteni|%l';'^thii&^^ - 
to help the reader construct ieanirig? from^^,^ 
these attributes vary ^crp]5s iiidiyiduar. , . 
individual from one situatibw to; tJbe^^ and\r|jecause^ 
may invite many plausible interpretationi^fsweuw^ 
many possible .inferences ;tb f it a giyisi "textv;^^^ 
Reading comprehension, however, continues to ^be? 
using multiple-choice items with onl^' one correcti;)ah 

To accomplish the goals ofireadihgV readerrstmusi^- 
orchestrate many so-called skills, yet many of our- reading 
assessment schemes fragment th^ process intO; discrete 
skills, as if each was important in its own right. 

Flexibility—the ability to monitor and adjust reading 
strategies to fit the text and the :Situation--is one 
hallmark of an expert reader, yet we seldom assess how, when 
and why students alter their approaches to reading. 

The acid test of learning from text is the, ability to 
restructure and apply knowledge flexibly in new situations, 
yet our assessment schemes rarely ask students to do so. 
Instead, we seem to be comfortable with tasks that seldom go 
beyond restating textual information (p. 7) . 

It is then on interactive, constructive model of reading upon 
which the Reading Section of the IGAP was developed and is based. 

Development. Initial development of the IGAP began in 1985, 
when a state education committee was given the task of clarifying 
the outcome statements found in the Illinois State Goals for 
Learning. These goals outlined what Illinois students are 
expected to know and be able to do as a resul'j of schooling. The 
goals addressing reading were drawn from an interactive model of 
reading and are specified as follows: 

As a result of their schooling, students will be able to 
read, comprehend, interpret, evaluate, and use written 
materials. 

Students should be able to: 
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Figure 7.1 
CONStRUCTING MEANING ^SAMPLE; ITEMS 



Next, you will read a passage and answer eome questibns about what you have read 
The questions you will answer will havef , 2 or a^ijghtanswers. You may look back at 
the passage to help you answer the question^ Do not begin until your teacher gives 
you directions and tells you how to mark your answers* 



PRACTICE 



Marie was cold and tired, but she 
wouldn't give up. Her brother had dared 
her. He had said she would never finish 
the bicycle race, but she would show him! 
Besides, her parents would be so proud of 
hen She remembered how hard the last 
two races had been* In one she'd had a 
flat tire, and in the other she had fallen 
off her bike. It wouldn't happen this time. 
As rthe saw the finish line ahead, she held 
her breath and pedaled harden It didn't 
matter if she won; she just wanted to 
cross the finish line. 



16. WhydidMariewanttofinishtherace? 17. Who dared Marie to finish the race? 



A. She wanted to prove that she 
cot lid. 

B. Her brother would give her a new 
bike if she won. 

C. Her brother had dared her. 

D. She wanted to please her parents. 

E. She had to prove that she could win. 



A. Her best friend 

B. Her brother 

C. Her sistor 

D. Her father 

E. Her teacher 



Valencia, S.W., Pearson, P.D.,. Reeve, R. , & Shanahan, T. (1988). 
Illinois Goal Assessn:ent Pro g ram; Reading (Grade 6). 
Springfield, IL: Illinois state Board of Education. 
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Recjognizciy; .recall and, suimSrize- inf^brmation. from 




Unde;rstijindl^'the&.-yafi'p^ 



Identi^Jyl^fext^Jtolaqc^^^^ 



o 
o 



•of; 'thet.-task'v '■amdl^^el"fe;':6^^^ imotivat £ on . 

Dr:aw\:inf erenic ,a. f uil 

understindin^^^^^ 1: 

Intiegrat©:- :in 'thah--dne -text-. 
Justify 2uid; eitplaini Mniv^^ material 
read aCAP TechnittaiviMan^^^^^ ppi^7-8|: 



Using these goals, passages wer^lseiected ^tliat^ 
information in a coherent maMer iM; r<iaJE^^ of 
complexity, topic relevairicej arid ien^M>and^;d^^^^ in 
grade-appropriate material^ . To mefe^ese^ crit^ the , 
passages were iromplete, authentic texts found inf schboi-based. 
reading materials. A semantic map (Pearson johhson, 1978). of 
each passage v/as constructed as a check on structural integrity 
and readability and to provide a guide for the development of 
test items. 

For each passage items were generated to measure students' 
ability to construct meaning. The items were of three different 
question types: textually explicit, inferential, or 
transfer/ application (see Figure 6.1). Textually explicit items 
draw directly from the text and require little inferencing by the 
reader. Inferential items require the reader to draw an 
inference across the text or between the text and his/her 
background knowledge to respond to the item. Transfer/application 
items require the reader to solve a problem not discussed in the 
text using information derived from the reading passage. The 
constructing meaning items were selected using the following 
criteria; 

o item content reflected the semantic map, 
o focus of the item reflected the central purpose of the 
passage, and 

o each item score correlated with the aggregate of all 15 
constructing meaning Items at a level of .3 or higher 
( JQhP Technical Manual ^ 1988). 

Four different item formats were also developed. The first 
format used the traditional multiple choice format with a single 
correct answer. A second item format used multiple choices but 
required the readers to select as many responses as are 
appropriate. "The rationale behind such a format is that most 
questions, particularly inference and application, do have more 
than one correct answer" ( IGAP Technical Manual . 1988, p. 13) . 
The third format required the students to rate every choice for 
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an item on a scale of "goodness" with 2 » really good answer, 1 = 
an OK, on-the-track answer, and 0 = an of f-the-track answer. The 
fourth format presented students with a list of 20 questions and 
asked them to select the ten questions which they judgiad would 
help deteznnine how well a person had understood the passage* 
Responses were compared to those of "experts" with a response 
receiving one point if it matched the experts and zero points for 
a mismatch. 

The passages, test items, and item formats were piloted. Six 
passages were selected for each grade level assessed (Grades 3, 
6, 8, and 11), 15 items were selected for each passage, and the 
multiple right-answer format was selected. This format was 
selected because: a) the correlation of this format with a 
standardized test of reading comprehension did not vary 
significantly from the correlation of the single right-answer 
format, b) the format functioned equally well across grade 
levels, and c) the format modeled classroom discussions and 
permitted the most realistic presentation of inferential and 
application questions ( IGAP Technical Manual , 1988) . 

While most tests of reading achievement contain only one section 
consisting of short passages and questions to answer, two 
sections in addition to the Constructing Meaning section were 
developed for the IGAP. Based on the research addressing the 
importance of activating and integrating background knowledge 
(e.g., Anderson, 1984; Anderson, Schallert, Goetz, 1977; ), a 
section called Topic Familiarity was developed. This section was 
designed to find out how much students know about a topic before 
they read the passage and to serve as a means for activating 
students' background knowledge about the topic of the passage. 
The item format for this section consisted of the presentation of 
the topic the students would read, followed by 15 statements 
related to the topic (see Figure 7.1). Students were asked to 
judge the likelihood that the content of each statement would be 
included in the passage using the scale of "Yes," "Maybe," and 
"No." 

The Reading Strategies section was designed to measure students* 
metacognitive strategies related to reading. Using scenarios in 
which the students are presented with a hypothetical problem 
related to understanding the information or identifying key 
information from the passage, students were asked to make 
judgments that required them to be aware of and judge the 
usefulness of cognitive strategies related to reading. Hence, 
this section provided a measure of cognitive and metacognitive 
strategies related to reading. 

Both the Topic Familiarity and Reading Strategies sections were 
piloted, resulting in a selection of 15 items for each passage in 
the Topic Familiarity section and a selection of two scenarios 
with five items each for the Reading Strategies section (See 
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Figure 7 •2)* 

In the development of the IGAP the sections. on topic familiarity 
and reading strategies were concfejiiuai^ as ^irect reading 

achievement measures, but to be tise^^va^^^^^ ca€egorids which 

help to' contextual ize and explain perJEormance on the constructing 
meaning measure • 

A fourth section was developed for the a section which 

inventoried the students' literacy experiences, habits, and 
attitudes both in-school and out-of-?schopl* Since date from this 
section will not be presented in this paper, the development and 
characteristics of this section will not be discussed. 

Characteristics of the IGAP* The IGAP can then be 
characterized as a measure of reading that reflects current 
research and theoretical model development in the- f i^ld of 
reading. Unlike the ITBS which em^)hasi2i3s an individual 
student's achievement in terms of reporting results, the IGAP 
stresses measurement at the school and district levels. No 
individual student profiles are provided from this assessment. 

The IGAP consists of four sections, three of which are discussed 
in this paper: Topic Familiarity, Constructing Meaning, and 
Reading Strategies. As discussed earlier in this paper, items 
for topic familiarity, constructing meaning, and reading 
strategies were constructed for each passage • For this project 
six passages from the sixth grade level were selected, including 
three narrative passages and three expository passages « 

For Topic Familiarity, each item is scored on a thi^a point 
scale. Two points are given if the student response (i.e., 
"Yes," "No," and "Maybe") matches the key. One point is given if 
the student response is within one option of the key. Zero 
points are assigned if the selected option is more than one 
option away from the key. Using this item scoring, a Topic 
Familiarity raw score is generated. 

For Constructing Meaning, each item score ranges from 0 to l with 
0 indicating that a student selected all possible correct options 
and no incorrect options and 0 indicating that the student 
selected all possible incorrect answers and no correct answers. 
This scoring procedure results in partial credit for correct 
options even though the student may have chose some incorrect 
options. The scores on the 15 constructing meaning items are 
totaled to generate a Constructing Meaning raw score 

For Reading Strategies, the same scoring as for Topic Familiarity 
is used. A Reading Strategies raw score is generated. 

Since students taking the IGAP in Illinois completed only one of 
the six passages at each grade level, the passages were equated 
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Figure 7*2 
TOPIC FAMILIARITY SAMPLE ITEMS 



To^ay you are going to read a story like the stories you read in.your reading books at 
school. This story is about a girl who decides to open a pet-sitting service* Think about 
what the girl might do, how the girl might feel, and what might happen in such a story* 

Below are several ideas. For each idea, decide whether or not you might find it in this kind 
of story. Then, fill in the bubble on your answer sheet that tells wha^. you think. Your 
choices are: 

A = YES, I think it is very likely that the idea would be in an article like this. 

B « MAYBE the idea could possibly be in an article like this. 

C = NO, I think it is very unlikely the idea would be in an article like this. 

The first 3 are done for you. Do not mark these three on your answer sheet* 
She has to clean up after the pets 

A. Yea (very likely) ® 0 © © © 

B. Maybe (possible) 

C. No (very unlikely) 

She takes a summer vacation with her 
family. 

A. Yea (very likely) © © ® © © 

B. Maybe (possible) 

C. No (very unlikely) 



One of the pets gets sick. 

A. Yes (very likely) 

B. Maybe (possible) 

C. No (very unlikely) 



A. Yes (very likely) © ® ® © © 

B. Maybe (possible) 



Valencia, Pearson, P.D., Reeve, R., & Shanahan, T. (1988) 

JljUinois Goal Assessment Program: Reading (Grade 6) . 
Springfield, IL: Illinois State Board of Education. 
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and scores were transformed to normalized scaled scores with a 
mean of 250 and a standard deviation of 100 for each grade level. 

Reliabilities in the si>:th grade Illinois Jiorming: sample 
(measured by co-efficient alphas), landjbased on i€he a^inistration 
of two passages were .89 f or constira for topic 

f amiliarityp and . 64 for readings st:rategiesi Measures of both 
concurrent and construct validity Were generated:.. For concurrent 
validity the correlation bei:ween. the Stanford Achievement Test 
and the IGAP was determined using an equating sample (6rade/6 = 
.63). Construct validity was determined by )f actor analysis 
revealed a four-factor solution wi^ one compr^^->nsion factor 
containing both the constructing meaning and toj, c familiarity 
items, two reading strategies factors^ and a foi h factor on 
which the literacy experience items loaded. 

II. THE STUDY 

For this study, the student learning as measured by the ITBS and 
the IGAP in two schools participating in the staff development 
will be compared and then contrasted to student learning in a 
contrast school whose teachers did not participate in the staff 
development. The two staff development schools, A and F, were 
the same schools di<5cussed in the previous chapters. 

Parti cipants 

In the staff development schools, grade 4, 5 and 6 teachers 
participated in the staff development and the pretesting and post 
testing using the student learning measures. In addition, an LD 
teacher in each school was involved in the staff development. In 
School F, the curriculum specialist attended the sessions, and in 
School A the princi:oal attended from time to time. Pretest and 
post test student lec:rning measures were collected for five 
teachers in School A and four teachers in School F. In School B, 
the contrast school, eight 4, 5 and 6 grade teachers participated 
in the testing. 

Two samples of students participated in the research. A large 
sample of students participated in the norming study, while a 
subsample of these students participated in the effectiveness 
study. For the norming study, 787 students in grades 4, 5, and 6 
were tested during the Fall of 1988. This sample served as a 
comparative norming sample for the IGAP, since the IGAP was 
originally standardized in Illinois on students in grade 6. For 
the norming study, the assessment was administered not only to 
students in grades 4, 5, and 6 in these three schools, but also 
to students in two additional participating schools. Student 
characteristics are presented in Table 7.1. 

The subsample of students participating in the effectiveness 
study consisted of students who completed the ITBS and the IGAP 
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School^: ^* A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



^56 

72: 

103 
23 



40 

50 

■.'87/ ■ 
26 



119! 

43 
65 

102 
31 



i3.o? 

■60 



TABLE 7.2 

Student Characteristics of the Effectiveness Study (n<=276) 
Characteristics Grade Total 



Number of students 

School A (Staff Dev.) 

School F (Staff Dev.) 

School B (Contrast) 
Sex: Male 

Female 



4 


5 


6 




91 


80 


105 


276 


29 


31 


32 


92 


17 


17 


23 


S7 


45 


32 


50 


127 


42 


32 


54 


128 


49 


48 


51 


148 



TABLE 7.3 

Hejms cind Standard Deviations for the Scaled Scores on the IGKP 

by Grade Level for Nonaing Study 

Reading Activity Grade 

4 5 6 

Topic Familiarity 230.57 253c 22 278.50 

(80.32) (77.74) (82.54) 

(n»296) (n=251) (n«238) 

Constructing Meaning 212.09 260.71 293.30 

(79.30) (92.61) (87.36) 

(n=284) (n«i249) (n='234) 

Reading Strategies 233,03 251.00 275.68 

(77.72) (85.06) (90.47) 

(n=272) (n=200) (n=232) 
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during the pretest and post test administration times and who 
were in classrooms of the participating teachers in the two staff 
development schools or the contrast school. Student 
characteristics for the 276 students participating in the 
effectiveness study are presented in Table 7,2 • 

Data Collection and Scoring Procedures 

Two measures of students' learning were collected at pretesting 
and post testing, the ITBS and the IGAP, The ITBS was 
administered by the school district as, part of their annual 
assessment program. For pretesting, these data were collet" ied in 
the Spring of 1988 and again a year later for post testint/*. The 
IGAP was administered by project staff in the Fall of 1988 and 
again in the Spring of 1989. Like the ITBS, this assessment was 
group administered to entire classes. Three forms of the 
assessment were available and equal numbers of each form were 
given in each class. 

During the fall administration students read and responded to two 
passages, one narrative and one expositor!' in text structure. 
They also responded to the literacy survey. During the fall 
administr/ition students participated in two one-hour assessment 
sessions. During the first session the assessment was explained 
to the students and they completed one passage. During the 
second session (completed the following day) the students read 
and completed the assessment activities associated with the 
second passage and completed the literacy survey. 

During the spring administration students completed only one 
passage in one testing session, students who completed both the 
ITBS and the IGAP during the Fall and Spring administration in 
the staff development and contrast schools (n=276) served as the 
subjects for the effectiveness study. 

Project staff were trained in the administration of the IGAP, and 
a standardized script as used to facilitate consistency. Both 
the ITBS and the IGAP jere machine scored and scores for each 
student were automatically transferred to data files which were 
used for the analyses. 

III. RESULTS 

Norming Study 

Since th^ IGAP was normed in Illinois with sixth grade students, 
a small-scale local noraing study was conducted using the data 
collected in the Fall of 1988. The study was conducted to 
determine; a) if the IGAP was developmental across grades 4, 5, 
and 6, and b) if the concurrent validity of the IGAP and the ITBS 
for each grade level was comparable to that found with the 
Illinois norming sample and the Standard Achievement Test . If 
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these criteria were net, then support would be evident for the 
use of the test with the Tucson students participating in the 
project. 

One criterion addressed the developmental nature of the test 
across the grade levels. If the test is developmental^ students 
in grad^ 6 should receive average scaled scores higher than those 
in grade 5, and the average scaled scores in grade 5 should be 
higher than those in grade 4. Table 7*i3 present! the 
means and standard deviati ^ns for the scaled scores on the three 
reading activities assessed. Both visual and statistical 
analyses of the data support the developmental trend across the 
three grade levels. Analyses of variance across grades revealed 
a significant effect for grade on topic familiarity, constructing 
meaning, and reading strategies. 

A second criterion addressed the concurrent validity of the IGAP 
for this norming sample. The correlations for each grade level 
between the IGAP and ITBS Reading portion were compared with the 
correlations for the Illinois sixth grade norming sample between 
the IGAP and the Standard Achievement Test . Table 7.4 presents 
the intercorreiation matrix for bhe three activities on the IGAP 
and the ITBS Reading. The correlation between Constructing 
Meaning on the iGAP and the Reading portion of the Standard 
Achievement Test is reported for the sixth grade Illinois sample 
as .63 which is comparable to the correlations for Constructing 
Meaning and the ITBS Reading portion for the three grade levels 
in the norming study (Grade 4 = .53, Grade 5 = .60, and Grade 6 = 
.58) . 

Results of the norming study provide support for the use of the 
Reading portion of the IGAP as a measure of reading achievement. 
Both t^j^ developmental criterion and the similar concurrent 
validity criterion were met. Based on the theoretical framework 
of the IGAP, we hypothesized that this assessment instrument 
would be more sensitive to the effects of staff development than 
the ITBS. 

Effectiveness Study 

One means of detexrmining the effectiveness of staff development 
has traditionally been based on student learning measures, 
particularly standardized instruments (Brophy & Good, 1986; Hoge 
& Coladarci, 1989). Student performance on the three sections of 
the IGAP and the Reading portion of the ITBS were used in this 
project to measure student learning. In the analyses, student 
performance in each staff development school was compared to 
student performance in the contrast school. The staff 
devel^'oment schools were separated for these analyses because of 
the r 'dence supporting the notion that the school cultures and 
implcv.entation of the staff development process varied for each 
school . 
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Intercprrelations for the 10^ jwdt IGAP for the Hond^ 


t Stiidy , 


Grade 4 








1 XTBS. Readlna' 

3 Cohstniqtirlg Meaning 

4 Readiing< Strategies 


i38 
.53 
.34 


.49 

.37 .47 


- - 


Grade 5 


1 




4> 


1 ITBS Reading 

2 To^ic Familiarity 

3 Constructing Meaning 

4 Reading Strategies 


.46 
.60 
.39 


.58 

.42 .37 




Grade 6 


1 


2 3 


4 



1 ITBS Reading 

2 Topic Familiarity .21 

3 Constructing Meaning .58 .45 

4 Reading Strategies .39 .29 .39 



TABLE 7.5 

lUljusted Means and standcird Deviations for Student Performance 
On The Reading Portion of the ITBS and the IGTIP 

Test Staff Development School Contrast School 

School A School F School Z 

ITBS: Reading 42.05 50.6 47.05 

(20.1) (24.8) (25.5) 

IGAP 

Topic 276.64 280.11 27/. 77 

Familiarity (97.0) (93.0) r92.3) 

Constructing 256.16 282.40 251.15 

Meaning (102.4) (102.7) (101.7) 

Reading 286.28 293.28 249.28 

Strategies (98.0) (105.9) (107.9) 
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In the statistical analyses, scores on the pretest were used l,s 
covariates in separate analyses of covariance which compared 
student performance among the three schools for the normalized 
curve equivalent scores on the Reading portion of the ITBS and 
the scaled scores on the three sections of the IGAP. 

Adjusted means and standard deviations for student performance 
and the four dependent variables are presented in Table 7. 5* 
Statistical analysis of the Reading portion of the ITBS indicate 
that no differences were evident among the three schools for 
their performance on the ITBS F(2,257) = 1*098 when their 
previous yearns performance on the test was used as a covariate 
F(l,257) = 295^46, p < .001. 

In contrast to the ITBS, the Reading section of the IGAP appears 
to be more sensitive to the staff development. Student 
performance on the three sections of the IGAP varied • For Topic 
Familiarity, no differences among the three groups were evident, 
F(2,271) = .02 when student performance on the fall 
administration of Topic Familiarity was used as a covariate, 
F{1,271) = 27.693, p < .001. However, differences among the 
three schools were evident in their performance on the 
Constructing Meaning section, F(2,261) =^ 3.423, p < .03, with a 
significant effect for student scores on the fall administration 
of Constructing Meaning, F(l,261) = 223.497, p < .001. Post hoc 
analysis (Tukey pairwise comparisons) using the adjusted means 
indicate that differences in performance were evident (p < .05) 
between the contrast school and staff development school F with 
the staff development school scoring significantly higher • For 
>-he Reading Strategies section, the main effect for school was 
also significant, F(2,243) = 5.006, p = o007, with a significant 
covariate F(l,243) = 32.637, p < .001. Post hoc analysis using 
pairwise comparisons indicate that differences were evident 
between student performance in both of the staff development 
school and the contrast school with the staff development school 
scoring higher. 

IV DISCUSSION 

This paper described an analysis of students » learning as it 
relates to a staff development process designed to introduce 
research-based understandings of reading comprehension, 
particularly from an interactive perspective*. The approach was 
designed to elicit the participating teachers « value, empirical, 
and situational premises and discuss them in relation to research 
on reading comprehension. Traditionally, student learning ha0 
served as a critical measure for the effectiveness of staff 
development and teacher inservice programs (see Brophy & Good, 
1986 for a review) . Much of the process-product literature has 
focused on the link between teacher behavior and student 
achievemi t. V?hil3 evidence from experimental studies supports a 
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causal relationship between a number of teaching behaviors and 
academic achievement {e.g«, Anderson^ Evertson, & Brophy, 1979; 
Good & Grouws, 1979; Stallings, 1975), limited research has 
investigated such a causal relationship for staff development 
models that focus directly on influencing teacher beliefs and 
related practices. 

Speaking broadly, the results of the effectiveness study support 
change in terms of student learning and corroborate the findings 
in the other two papers. But this broad interpretation of change 
must be viewed more closely. 

First, it is both important and interesting to note that no 
differences were evident among the schools on the ITBS. This 
test by design is built upon a subskill theory of reading and is 
not well matched with the interactive reading orientation 
apparent in the staff development. In designing this project, we 
questioned the sensitivity of tliis school administered instrument 
and its relevance to current theories in reading and reading 
comprehension. Consequently, we sought a second instrument, the 
Reading portion of the IGAP. This is one of several instriiments 
being developed to better fit current research in reading. The 
results of the effectiveness study support our hypothesis that 
the IGAP was more sensitive to our staff development than the 
ITBS. 

Second, the results suggest ttxat students in both staff 
development schools were better able than students in the 
contrast school to demonstrate their use of reading strategies. 
Richardson and Anders (1990) and Hamilton (1989) note that 
analyses of teacher change in both beliefs and practices indicate 
that teachers in School A changed as much as teachers in School 
F. In both the beliefs and practices, change was toward more 
interactive instruction focusing on the modeling and discussion 
of cognitive and metacognitive reading strategies. 

Third, it is interesting to note that only students in School F, 
the school where the staff development was perceived as 
"working," showed higher scores than the contrast school on the 
Constructing Meaning section of the IGAP. For students, this 
section of the IGAP probably created the most tension, because 
they were given the opportunity of selecting more *:han one option 
for each item. It is interesting to note that in Si^jhool F 
teachers reached the empowerment stage within the staff 
development process more quickly and that discussion and 
disagreements were handled with less tension. Although we can 
only speculate, one might hypothesize thst in School F, this 
context for flexibility and discussion transferred to classroom 
reading practices which in turn reduced the novelty of the 
Constructing Meaning section. Further analysis of the videotaped 
classroom reading lesson:^ with an eye toward flexible thinking 
and discussion would seem warranted. 
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Fourth, no differences were evident among the three schools for 
student performance on the Topic Familiarity section of the IGAP. 
This finding was surprising, for use of fa. numfesr of schema 
activation activities were topics of discussion during staff 
development. However, in the current usd' pf the IGAP this 
section has not been used as an outcome measure, but as an 
activity for activating background Knowledge for the topic of the 
passage before the students read it during the Construction 
Meaning section and to determine how much students know about the 
topic before they read. Comparing correlations between Topic 
Familiarity and Constructing Meaning for the fall and spring 
administration of the IGAP indicate that the correlations were 
higher for the spring administration in the staff development 
schools providing some evidence of either increased background 
knowledge or increased ability to activate that knowledge. 

The staff development process implemented in this project does 
not lend itself to typical student outcome measures. The model 
encourages empowerment, diversity, and flexibility, aspects that 
are difficult to measure using standardized, group administered 
student assessments. Like others in the field of reading 
(Pearson & Valencia, 1987; Johnston, 1983; 1984), we encourage 
the further development of assessment models that capture the 
complex, holistic nature of the reading process and highlight the 
active and flexible characteristics of readers. 
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CHAFTEP EIGHT 
CONCLaSIONS 



I. THE STUDY 

The ability to comprehend the written word is a fundamental 
requirement for success in mainstream U.S. culture. Because of 
its contribution to a successful, life, the ability to read is 
usually viewed as the most important skill that is directly 
taught in elementary school. A student's failure to learn how to 
read greatly reduces his/her Hie chances; and since society 
expects all students to learn how to read in school, such a 
failure is directly attributed to our schools and its teachers. 

Recognizing the importance of the teaching of reading 
comprehension, a nvunber of funding agencies, including the 
federal government, have supported research on how children learn 
to read, and how reading comprehension is and should be taught. 
Schools and teachers, however, are still viewed as failing our 
students in the area of reading comprehension. One hypothesis is 
that teachers resist change, and therefore have neither paid 
attention to this research nor altered their practices in 
directions suggested by the research. It is this hypothesis that 
was examined in the three-year project described in this report. 

In order to address this issue, our study combined three very 
different approaches to inquiry: emaiytic, in the study and 
categorization and assessment of the literature; basic 
descriptive research in the study of classroom practices, teacher 
beliefs, and school contex*;; and action research in the 
development, implementation and testing of the school -based staff 
development program. The study also operated at several levels 
within the schooling system. At one level, it examined the 
nature of reading comprehension in the literature, and in the 
minds and practises of individual grade 4, 5 and 6 teachers. At 
a more global level, the study investigated the larger context in 
which the teaching of reading comprehension is considered: the 
norms of teachers in particular schools, and the testing culture 
that governs society ^s understanding of the success of schools 
and teachers. And third, the study examined teacher change in 
general and as a result of a particular approach to staff 
developmant th&t took into account the understandings acquired at 
the previous two levels of research. 

The methodology could be described as eclectic. It involved 
ethnographic school context studies and belief interviews, open- 
ended narrative observations and the development of analyses 
systems that were based on the data and rot predetermined. It 
also employed a multiple-choice survey, examined student scores 
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on several standardized tests, and performed relationship 
studies* It was, perhaps, dominated by ^ qualitative approach to 
educational inquiry* The sample size was ^small and the study 
focussed largely on the meaning that the participants, in this 
case 39 grade 4, 5 and 6 teachers, bring to their teaching of 
reading comprehension* However, methodology, particularly for an 
action-research project, shouLi be selected on the basis of the 
questions asked* In thia case, several questions also required a 
quantitative approach to research, thus our methodological 
approach shifted when we looked at the relationship between the 
staff development process dni student achievement* 

This chapter will sumir*arize our responses to the five questions 
asked three years ago in our proposal to the U*S. Department of 
Education* It will al^'io address what we have learned about 
teacher change, the prov-^ess of staff development and, finally, 
the relationship between research and practice* 

II- RESPONSES TO THE RESE.fJRCH QUESTIONS 

1. What are the Research- Based Teaching of Reading 
Comprehension PracticeiS? 

The first issue we confronted in addressing the hypothesis that 
teachers don't use current research in reading comprehension was 
to determine what the research-based practices are that teachers 
are supposedly not using. Identifying these practices involved 
conducting a massive literature search in which we worked with 
literature reviews and syntheses of reading comprehension 
research, as well as original sources. 

This process led to the identification and categorization of a 
large number of researched instructional practices and their 
theoretical underpinnings* For each practice, confidence ratings 
were assigned concerning the quality of the research and the 
potential for implementing the practice* The confidence ratings 
included an assessment of the context to which the rat "arch could 
be generalized: that is, the type of student, grade level, and 
our sense of the practice "working" in a classroom such as the 
ones we were studying in this project and out own classroom 
experiences* 

These practices were used by the staff developers in the staff 
development processes: at times, the staff developers talked 
with the teachers about the practices, and, more rarely, teachers 
would request copies of the articles describing the testing of 
the practice. 

In our attempt to provide the teachers with the range of possible 
practices from which they could choose those to explore in depth, 
we prepared a list and description of the various practices (see 
Appendix A) * The teachers seemed to resist selecting practices, 
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and the reason for this •resistance* relates to the form in which 
the information was presented, both in the list of practices and 
in the research reports themselves ♦ The material was context 
free. Issues important to teachers were seldom discussed in the 
material; issues such as how to organize the classroom, how to 
work with students having difficulty with the practice, how to 
fit the practice into the larger curriculum, etc. Thus, the 
material did not make much sense to them as they contemplated the 
day-to-day life in their classrooms. 

The material was, however, very important for the staff 
developers who found a content base for their staff development 
program in the practices extracted from the literature. We, 
therefore, concluded that a translation process is necessary for 
the research as provided in the numerous syntheses and original 
sources. This translation process would involve an individual, 
such as a staff developer, who could help teachers understand the 
practices within the context of their own classroom, or the 
development of cases of teachers using the practices (Carter and 
Richardson, 1988) . Such cases would envelope the practices 
within classroom issues of concern to teachers. In addition, 
those ^act ice-oriented scholar-writers whose audience is 
classroom teachers should provide context information to guide 
teachers toward empirically-based practices. 

2* To What Degree are Teachers Using Research-Based Teaching of 

Reading Practices? 
t> 

In addressing the second question, we adopted a narrative 
observation approach that de;:^cribed what teachers in our sample 
were doing when they said they were teaching reading 
comprehension. We also videotaped a smaller group of teachers as 
an element of the staff development program. We were then able 
to analyze their practices using the system developed to 
categorize the practices in the literature review. 

We found that teachers were using a large number of research- 
based practices, but that many of these practices were being used 
because of their inclusion within a particular basal series. 
Many teachers were moving in a lock--step pattern through the 
basal. However, as indicated by a closer look at these practices 
in the videotapes, the implementation of many of the practices 
seemed superficial at best. 

The domination of the basal and its workbooks, the practice ol 
asking students to read aloud in a round robin manner, the lack 
of consideration given to students' background knowledge and the 
teaching of vocabulary out of the context of the text suggested 
that many of the teachers had not integrated recently articulated 
schema and whole language theories into their beliefs and 
practices. Analyses of the belief interviews^ described in 
Question 3 below substantiated this suggestion. 
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3* What Are the Bainriers to the Use of Research**Based 
Practices? 

This question involved investigating two potential barriers and, 
in the course of conducting the staff development, we discovered 
a third. 

The first to be explored was teacher beliefs . As mentioned 
above, much of the current research is based on schema theory, 
and its tinderlying assumption holds that reading is an 
interactive process in which meaning is constructed by the 
reader. Many of the teachers came through the educational 
system, including teacher education, in an era in which reading 
was viewed as the employment of a number of skills which led to 
the reader comprehending the words, then sentences and finally 
ideas as the author meant them. These two views constitute 
significant paradigmatic differences, our sense was that teachers 
with beliefs from the second paradigm would have difficulty 
understanding, accepting and implementing practices based on the 
first. 

To examine this issue, we conducted belief interviews to 
determine the theoretical positions of the teachers with whom we 
were working. We allowed the theories to emerge from the data, 
and were able to place each teacher in one of four theory spaces. 
It turned out that one quadrant or theory space related to the 
second paradigm in which reading relates to the understanding of 
words added together^ and meaning is in the written work. The 
second quadrant related to a structuralist, literary view that 
meaning is in the text, and the purpose of reading is to 
determine what the author mc.nt. The third quadrant could be 
associated with the whole language psycholinguist ic view that 
suggests that children learn to read by reading authentic 
literature and meaning is constructed by the reader. The fourth 
quadrant did not relate to any extant reading theory: reading is 
the application of a number of skills based on the understanding 
of words added together; however, the reader constructs meaning* 

Most of the teachers in the sample were located in the first 
quadrant at the beginning cf the project; that is, the 
theoretical framework that suggests that reading is the 
employment of skills related to understanding words, and that the 
purpose of reading is to determine exactly what the author or 
text means. Some teachers held different views of the reading 
process, depending on the purpose of functions of reading: 
meaning may be constructed in literature, but not science or 
social studies which (in the teachers* views) requires literal, 
factual and accurate reading, one would assume that such 
teachers would have difficulty understanding or accepting current 
practices based on schema theory, the structural literature 
approach or whole xanguage. 
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What this suggests is that a change process needs to work with 
more than c\assroom activities. Theory is extremely important in 
the implementation of change, both the theory or paradigm in 
which the research itself is embedded, and the theories of 
reading that guide teachers' classroom actions* The staff 
development process which was developed and implemented in this 
project was based on this assumption. 

The second potential barrier to teachers' use of research-based 
practices relates to school context * Much of the recent work on 
the organization of schools suggests that certain organizational 
features relate to both school effectivenes , as measured by 
student performance on standardized tests, and to the willingness 
and ability of school personnel to change and improve. One would 
assume, therefore, that information concerning these features 
would be important understandings for staff developers who are 
atterapting to help teachers undertake a change process. 

In this study, we relied on two sources for such understandings: 
a survey of all faculty members in all six schools that was based 
on CJurrent resaarch on school organizations; and ethnographies of 
the schools based on many hours of observations and informal and 
formal interviews. 

The results of both procedures indicate the benefits of multiple 
sources of information. The interpretation of the survey 
suggested that neither School A nor F would be ideal environments 
for \^he type of staff development planned, since faculty in both 
schools reported Lhat they were isolated from frequent contact 
with others. The survey also indicated, however, that School F 
teachers felt more disempowered concerning school decision-making 
and goals, suggesting that School A would possibly move faster in 
the staff development process. The ethnographies, however, 
uncovered social norms in School A that probably impeded the 
staff development process. Teachers in School A were aware of 
major differences among teachers in terms of philosophy and 
teaching practice in reading comprehension. They, therefore, did 
not talk to each other about classroom practices and their 
justifications, but were socially collegial; and thus had 
difficulty adjusting to the staff development. Teachers in 
School F had not developed such norms. They were quite isolated 
from each other both socially and pedagogical ly. They were quite 
comfortable, then, with the staff development process that asked 
them to talk about pi^ct."^ces and beliefs. Thus school norms that 
govern teacher interaction with other teachers can be powerful 
inhibitors to school-level critical inquiry processes. 

But there were norms common to both schools th t seemed to govern 
the discourse in the ctaff development sessions; a discourse that 
was quite different than that at the individual level. At the 
group level, teachers focussed on systemic barriers and mandates 
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that caused them to institute practices over which they had no 
control, and of which at least some :of them disapproved* For 
example, basal readers were used!7a)dt:ensi\rely in thertwo< schools* 
Their use was justified in one school on €he: basis of a supposed 
school board policy that 80% of reading instruction had to be in 
the basals, and in a second school, on the basis that there were 
no other books to use* 

It appuars, then, that the shared language for justifying or 
explaining a practice at the school level revolved around 
barriers, mandates, and lack of control, even though teachers 
often expressed different personal justifications for the given 
practice in their individual sessions. The general feeling, of 
lack of control and autonomy may^ in part, function to maintain a 
laissez-faire approach to teaching activities within a collective 
of teachers. 

The third barrier that was uncov^sred during the course of the 
staff development process related to the testing culture . Our 
understanding of the effects of testing on teachers • beliefs 
abouu instruction was gained during the staff development* We 
found that teachers in Schools A and F had difficulty approaching 
the topics of current research and practice in reading 
comprehension without expressing their anxiety about how it would 
be assessed. In the topic analyses of the staff development 
sessions that were described in Chapter 6, approximately 20% of 
the time in the group sessions was devoted to issues surrounding 
grading, testing and assessment (Anders, Richardson & Morgan, 
1989) . Such discussions were not initiated or supported by the 
staff developers who felt that the content of the sessions should 
be related to the teaching of reading comprehension rather than 
its testing. 

Embedded in the teaching of reading, of course, is an on-going 
process of assessment: the teacher asking 'How is this going? 
What activities or materials would be more interesting or 
instructive?* However, little credence was given to these 
measures; rather concerns surrounding products — the standardized 
test and the letter grade — were of primary concern. 

While the cultures in the two schools differed in a number of 
ways, as did the two principals* beliefs and actions, the 
teachers in both schools approached the topic in similar ways. 
They saw grading as controlling their 's and their students • 
performance, and as governed by demands of parents and school 
board members, and others for "objective" norm-based graaing 
systems. While they reified standardize i tests, they questioned 
their validity; but were extremely insecure about their own 
ability to judge students. 

This study suggests inherent contradictions between what a 
teacher is required to do and his/her own values, and that these 
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contradictions are pervasive. As Richardson (1990) pointed out: 
"Low grades and concepts such as standardized tests are 
antithetical to sound pedagogical principles that suggest that 
students should be provided with success experiences" (p* 63). It 
seems that the cralture of testing is presently overruling the 
best of intentions and that the influence of that culture may 
need to be addressed for teacher changes in beliefs and practices 
to occur. Thus, a barrier that is limiting teachers use of 
research-based practices emanates from beliefs tJiat 
overgeneralize psychometric principles—principles that are often 
misunderstood by educators and lay people alike. 

4. Cam a School-Based Staff Development Model Affect Teachers' 
Use of Research-Based Instruction of Reading Comprehension? 

The staff development process was based on the assiimption that 
changes in teaching practice required consideration of teachers' 
beliefs. As determined from the belief inteirviews, many of the 
teachers in our sample hc^ld theories more conducive to a skills- 
basi^d program. And yet, the theories that undergird most of the 
current research in the instiruction of reading comprehension is 
cognitive schema theory or constiructivist.. Thus, it was assumed 
that simply talking about current research-based practices to 
these teachers would lead to misimplementation or no 
implementation at all. Further, as mentioned above, research- 
based practices as described in the literature are context-free; 
they may not be appzotriate for the classrooms of the teachers 
with whom we were working. The staff development v therefore 
designed to help teachiirs exautine their beliefs and practices, 
and to suggest alternatives in the for.^ of research-based 
practices with which they could experiment in the classroom. 

Fenstennacher • s (1986) concept of practical arguments was helpful 
to us as we planned the staff development. It both acknowledges 
teachers' empirical, value and situational premises and asks that 
they be articulated, and suggests that alternative premises may 
be entered into the conversation by a knowledgeable "other". 

The staff development was implemented in three schools, and the 
process involved working with individual teachers and with 
groups of grade 4, 5 and 6 teachers in each school. The process 
is thoroughly described in Chapter Six. 

We found that teachers changed their beliefs duiing the staff 
development program, in general, toward positions that would 
support more current research and practice. Tl^^-y also changed 
their practices. When asked about the staff d ;elopment program, 
they talked about the sense that the staff development freed rhem 
to question their current programs which were contained within 
basal readers, and to reach for a more valid concept of reading 
and thereforfi a more v^^ful reading program. 
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It Should also be pointed out that in one of the schools in 
particular, the process was not easy to implement* There seemed 
to considerable trauma and anger toward the staff de^^elopers 
tor instituting a staff development program in which teachers 
were asked to talk with each other about their beliefs and 
practices, and take control of and* resjibnsibility for the 
process. There was considerable tension between the teachers who 
wished the staff developers to tell them about new practices, 
such as happens in most st . -development programs, and the staff 
developers' attempts to institute a type of critical inquiry 
process that focussed on the teachers* beliefs, understandings, 
and directions for change. 

Nonetheless, the empowerment stage was reached in all schools. In 
fact, teachers in the school that took the longest to reach that 
stage (School A) began working together the next year to become a 
site-based managed school without the official sanqtion of the 
school district. It can be concluded that the staff 
development process was a powerful force in the lives of the 
teachers and students in the three schools. 

5. Does the Use of Research-Based Teaching of Reading 

Comprehension Practices Affect Student Reading Achievement 
in a Positive Direction? 

Currently in the state of Arizona, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) is used to issess student achievement on a yearly basis. 
However, given the nature of the current research on reading 
comprehension, we found it necessary to investigate measures of 
achievement in reading comprehension that differed from such 
standardized tests as the Iowa which is based on i different 
conception of reading comprehension. We were pleased to be able 
to use the Illinois Goal Assessment Program, Reading portion, 
because it is based on the current cognitive research and models 
of the reading process. In that the content of the staff 
development process was, in part, current research on reading 
comprehension, we felt that if it were to impact student 
achievement, the impact would be demonstrated on a theoretically 
consistent measure of an interactive view of reading that 
undergirds so much of the current research. 

We, therefore, were able to collect both types of scores: the 
Iowa scores that the districts automatically collect for each 
student, and the IGAP responses of the students who were in the 
classrooms of teachers involved in the study. 



Several teachers stated that they would have more control 
and autonomy if the school did not become one of the school 
district's official experimental site-based managed school • 
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The scores of students in schools with teachers who had 
participated in the staff deviilopaent process were compared with 
those of students in schools with teachers who had not*^^ We 
found no differences e^^rident among the schools on the Iowa test. 
However, we did find that students in both stkff development 
schools (A and F) were better able than students in the contrast 
schools to demonstrate their use of reading strategies* Fu^iOier, 
students in School F, the school in which the teacher 
participants reached the empowerment stage quickly, showed higher 
scores than the contrast schools on the Constructing Meaning 
section of the IGAP. 

We were not surprised that there were no differences in the Iowa 
scoies, since the theoretical base of the Iowa test relates to a 
subskill view of reading. The theories and practices that were 
discussed in the staff development sessions related more to an 
interactive and constructive view of reading. These results 
indicate that it is extremely important to select measures that 
not only match the content of instruction, but also match the 
theoretical bases of the conception of the content of 
instruction. 

Ill THE ROLE OF RESEARCH IN CHANGING IN TEACHING PRACTICE 

our experience with this project ha^ pushed us toward 
reconceptualizing teacher change and the role of research in the 
teaching practice. 

Teacher change^^ 

The teachers in our study changed practices all the time, and 
they often were able to articulate purposeful reasons for so 
doing. Most changes that we observed would fit into diban^s 
(1988) notion of first-order change; changing the number and 
composition of reading groups, trying a new activity, creating 
several learning centers for students who have completed their 
work, emphasizing writing activities more than the previous year. 
One teacher was undergoing a more fundamental second-order change 
by adopting the whole language philosophy, which was slowly 
affecting her classroom practices. 

Changes that were adopted and tried out in the classroom were 
often dropped if they didn^t "work" for that teacher. "Working" 
for the teachers in our study mean that the activities did not 
violate the teacher *s beliefs about teaching and learning; they 



All teachers eventually participated in the staff 
development. 

20 These next sections are adopted, in part ^rom Richardson 
(1990b) . 
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also engaged the students ^ permitted control over students felt 
necessary by the teacher, and helped teachers respond to system- 
level demands such as high test sc*otes«^ The rationale for em 
adopted research-based activity seldom related to the 
original scholarly theory. For exampli^^^ the rationale for asking 
students to read the comprehension check questions before reading 
a passage was expressed consistently as making sure the students 
got the right answers and did better on the tests, rather than a 
theoretical rationale derived from schema theory. 

The filtering of a research-based practice through the teacher's 
personality and/or belief system seemed to alter the practice 
quite dramatically, such that it could no longer really be viewed 
as the s£une practice. For example, we have videotapes of two 
teachers implementing prereading activities: previewing the 
pictures in a text to hypothesize what was going in the story. 
Teacher Cf performed in a manner suggested in the literature. 
Teacher Cg«s performance was quite problematic because she let 
students know, with her feedback to their responses, that they 
were making errors in their picture reading. 2-'- The correct 
answers were, of course, obtained from the piece of literature* 
that the students had not yet read, but she had. Whan asked why 
she did picture previewing. Teacher Cf stated that she had been 
told once that you should, and she had always done it. Teacher 
Cg said that she was trying to get a concept across; she had a 
vague sense that it was not working but did not know why. We knew 
the teachers quite well through their belief interviews, and the 
full group staff development sessions. Teacher Cf was non- 
intrusive, hesitant about judging her students, and looked for 
the best in each. Teacher Cg had a military background, was 
rule-bound, and viewed teaching reading as helping students 
obtain the correct meaning from text. Thus the brainstorming 
practice was filtered through the teachers* personalities. In one 
case, the implementation was quite faithful, in the other, 
distorted. 

Teacher Change Through Staff Development 

This study suggests that a staff development process that leads 
to changes in beliefs and practices requires that teachers both 
own the staff development process and articulate and examine 
their premises, it also suggests that this process is 
facilitated by an "other"; someone skilled at the process of 



'^^ The purpose of this prereading activity as suggested in 
the literature is to activate and share students' background 
Icnowledge, and develop a set of hypotheses or questions that will 
focus the students' reading of the passage. It is not expected 
that the teachers will judge the answers as corrc t or incorre :t 
at prereading time; in fact, such judgment counteracts the 
original purpose of the practice. 
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eli citation of practical arguments and knowledgeable about 
altemativa theories and practices « 

Our experience with this project also suggests that the process 
is not always saooth# School -jionas seemed to strongly affect the 
group st^ff development process, and one school did not reach the 
empowersient stage until the last session* 

Conld the proo is in School A have been less traumatic? A useful 
framework for iderstanding what we were trying to do with onr 
group fc^taff de lopment process and whj we hud trouble with it, 
is described by Sirotnick and Oakes (1990) as critical inquiry^ 
They refer to Habermas (1971 & 1979) and Friere (1983) and other 
critical theorists who develop the notion of critical ino^ Iry at 
the school level that involves the participants in an examination 
beliefs and assumptions, with the ultimate goal being awareness, 
empowerment and change* 

Habermas suggests that the ideal conversation in such a process 
would entail a balance of power among participants of such a 
conversation. But Friere (1983) addresses the i^^sue of why it is 
sometimes necessairy for an educative intervention to take place, 
even though it sets up an initial tea Jier-le'^rner dichotomy, %^r 
in our case, ar "other" and the teacher/learner. He suggests that 
such a process requires a "self-effacing" stance on the part of 
the teacher, such that the teacher is part teacher and part 
3eamer. This is similar to Little and Bird's (1983) suggestion 
that there should be reciprocal learning in an obsexrvation/ 
supervision situation, and the supervisor must offer analysis and 
suggestions in a humble manner. 

In addition to being, at times, impatient, and perhaps less than 
completely humble, we broke two noras of school life. The first 
relates to what Lortie (1975) described as the individualism 
norm» This norm implies little reliance on others for sources of 
knowledge, skills, or experience except during the first two 
years (Fuchs, 1969). The second norm relates to the expectation 
for a particular type of staff development process in which the 
staff developer talks about, perhaps models, a new practice; and 
the teachers are free to decide whether or not to implement the 
practice, and if tried, whether or not to continue to use it. 
Were a new type of staff development program to become the norm, 
become critical inquiiry sessions in which teachers control the 
process and investigate their beliefs and assumptions, it is our 
sense that the process would be much smoother, less traumatic and 
perhaps even more effective than our attempts in this project. 

Practice and Research 

Our experiences suggest that research-based reading practices in 
the literature are encompassed within scholarly theoretical 
frameworks that do not TPap always or easily onto the ways 
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teachers think about teaching reading. Few of the teachers in 
our sample, for example, exhibited a "pure" theory of the 
leamirg to read process, a pure theory being one of several 
theor&cical orientations expressed in the literature (Harste, 
1985; Richardson & Hamilton, 19CS) . Teachers' considerations were 
much broader and more (contextual than any of the theoretical 
orientations can account for. Activities in a classroom appeared 
as a crazy quilt to the observers, full of actions that did not 
appear coherent according to any one theoretical orientation. 
The several self -described whole language teachers who use basal 
readers were a good example of this. 

This issue was also demonstrated as we pursued our staff 
development program. The practices that emerged from the massive 
literature search undertaken at the beginning of the study, and 
described elsewhere (Anders and Lloyd, In Preparation) were 
categorised and presented to the teachers along with a short 
document. The teachers seemed to avoid the task of selecting 
among the focusses, and when asked why, responded that the 
written material really didn't make sense to them. They needed to 
know what the "issues" were for each of the focusses. The issues 
of interest were perceptions of particular students and types of 
students, to school-level issues such as what the teacher who 
teaches these kids next year would think of the activity, and to 
school district level testing issues. 

V THE USE OF RESEARCH IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRACTICE 

This Study suggests a somewhat different view of teaching 
practice, change in teaching practice and the use of research in 
this process. Research-based practices in the literature, at 
least in reading, are activities embedded within theoretical 
frameworks. A theoretical framework in reading, foi? example, 
tells us how reading and learning to read are viewed Vy the 
researcher (see, for example, Harste, 1985), and therefore hov 
the particular instrxictional activity contributes to the 
learning-to-read process. When a teacher employs an activity 
within a classroom, it too is embedded within the teacher's set 
of premises, although that framework may not be re2 ted to 
reading and learning to read. It may, for example, be related to 
classroom management and control or student testing, and to 
notions of the roles of teachers and students. Thus, the 
research-based activity and the implemented activity may be 
called the same thing, and even look somewhat similar, but, in 
fact, are not the same practices because the activities are 
embedded in different belief sets, intentions and cheoretical 
frameworks. 

This notion of practice as activity embedded within theory is 
important in thinking about changing teaching practice. As 
demonstrated above, teachers change all the time. Therefore the 
problem is not one of change or non-change, it centers on the 
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degree tu which teachers engage in the dialogue concerning 
warranted practice and take control of their classroom activities 
and theoretical justifications (see^ aiso^ VJildman and Niles^ 
1987) ; and that these justifications relate to the socially 
constructed standards of warranted practice. In our study, the 
school level culture in both schools that provided justifications 
for action based on external forces allowed the teachers to 
ignore questions related to their own beliefs, understandings, 
and activities. As long as the district imposed the use of basal 
readers and their workbooks, for example, the teachers did not 
have to face up to their internal conflict between the sense that 
basals provide an easy way to plan for reading and maintaining 
control over students, and the feeli^ hat the basals may not be 
the best material for teaching readin . 

Taking control of one's justifications involves reflection on 
practices, that is on activities and their theoretical 
frameworks, and an ability to articulate them to others in a 
meaningful way. If the misimplementation of practices is to be 
avoided, a new classroom activity should be introduced to 
teachers with an opportunity for them to relate the activity's 
theoretical framework to their own beliefs and understandings. 

Research, then, should provide practitioners not just with 
"findings" in the form of activities or behaviors that "work", 
buc ways of thinking and empirical premises related to teaching 
and learning. These ways of thinking can be used to heighten 
teachers' awareness of their own beliefs, provide content for 
their reflections and hel^-^ them develop their justifications. A 
behavior, such as wait time, is not "food for thought"; it is a 
possible outcome, or one way of implementing several possible 
theories and intentions that may rel:.te to such concerns as: the 
nature of teachers' manner in conveying respect for children; the 
cognitive processes of students as they contemplate high-order 
questions; power and control issues among students and their 
teacher; or the social and cognitive importance of classroom 
conversation. Thus, "wait time" as a finding needs to be embedded 
within a theoretical framework of importance to teachers and 
education that will allow them to consider the concept within 
their own contexts. Wait time may then affect teachers' 
practices as the concept is filtered through their beliefs, 
intentions and understandings of context. 

Without an understanding of the theoretical framework and the 
opportunity to talk about how the premises in the theory agree or 
disagree with the teachers' own premises, teachers may accept or 
reject practices on the basis of whether they meet the 
personality needs of the teacher and other more ecologically 
created concerns such as classroom management (see Doyle, 1987) 
and content coverage. Teachers then become trapped by their 
inability to take control of their practices, and instead resort 
to explanations based on external pressures. Empowerment is 
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threatened when teachers are asked to make changes in activities 
without being asked to examine their theoretical frameworks. In 
fact, teacher empowerment does not occur without reflection and 
tlie development of the means to express justifications. Without 
such empowerment, teachers will continue to be victims of their 
personal biographies, systemic political demands and ecological 
conditions, rather than making use of them in the developing and 
sustaining worthwhile and significant change on the basis of 
standards of warranted practice. 

This perspective ov change in teaching practice and the use of 
rf;search in this process suggests an approach to working with 
teachers that is quite different than that implied by 
piblications such as What Works (U,S, Department of Education, 
1986) . It means that opportunities should be created to allow 
teachers to interact and have conversations around standards, 
theory and classroom activity. It also suggests that a necessary 
element of the conversation are discussions of alternative 
conceptions and activities that, in combination with some 
teachers • own conceptions, form a view of warranted practice. 
Research becomes the basis for the development of warranted 
practices with which teachers may experiment in their classrooms. 
However, such a process must be implemented in an atmosphere of 
trust. It behooves us, therefore, to approach with extreme care 
the development of programs that ask teachers to verbalize their 
beliefs and premises. Otheirwise the research/practice connecrion 
will continue to be appropriated by those whose purpose is to 
control teachers and teaching. 
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GUIDE TO CONFIDENCE RATINGS FOSHS: SYNTHESES & KKTOBWS 



A. Practice 

List each practice presented. It may be a general 
practice such as "^pre-te^ching vocabulary,*^ or a 
specific practice such as •'Request," 

B. Sources 

List author and date of each citation used as support 
for author •s conclusions. 

C. Theory 

Code each citation according to its theoretical base. 

1 = None 

2 = Decoding/Skills/Behaviorist/Information 

transfer 

3 Strategies/Schema/Metacognitive/ 

Cognitive/Interactive 

4 = Whole language/Psycholinguistics/Tramt active 

D. QS - Quality of Study 

Rating reflects how well the study was conducted. 

E. SP - Support fur Practice (for data-based, experimental, 

intervention studies) 

Rating reflects how well the resulted of the study 
support the practice. How much extrapolation is 
needed to go from the results of the study to the 
suggested practice? 
F* Inf. - Amount of Inferencing (for descriptive studies) 
Rating reflects your confidence in the suggested 
practice based on the amount of inferencing needed to 
go from the theory or the results to the practice. To 
determine that confidence, consider: 

How much extrapolation is needed to go from the theory 
to the practice, or is there, supportive empirical 
evidence? 

The greater the amount of inferencing, the lower your 
confidence would be. 

G. Use - Usability 

Rating reflects how usable the practice would probably 
be in 4th - 6th grade classrooms. 

H. OC - Overall Confidence 

Reflects your overall confidence in the practice as one 
supporting reading comprehension of 4th - 6th graders. 
This rating combines your ratings from previous 
categories. 

I . Comments 

Explains ? ratings, directing yourself or another 
person to look for the specific information needed to 
rate that categoiry^ 

For all entries with a ? rating, provide complete bibliographic 
information and attach to the end of your rating sheets. 
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Source! Code 



Read by ^ 

-Author (year) 



CONFIDENCE RATINGS; READING INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 
ORIGINAL SOURCES 



Ratrhg Scale: H (higi.) M (moderate) L (low) ? (unsure) * (supportive, beyond scope) 
P£actlce_ Thaory ^ JP_ _lnf^ Use OC Consents 



Opinion 

Purpose: Theoretical * 



Author (year) 



££££lice Theory _QS_ Inf. Use OC Comments 



Descriptive/Correlational 
Instructional Intervention 
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Opinion 
Theoretl^cal 

Defcrljitiye/Correlatlonal '\ 



GUIDE TO: SCREENING FORM FOR TEACHER LITERATURE 
Practice Name 

Use the name of the practice de^jignated by the author. If none 
is given , write one that describe s the practice. 

Description of Sotirce 

Give a brief synopsis of the article, chapter, or section of 
manual, to provide a context for the practice. 

Description of Practice 

Write the description or steps of the practice og copy the 
practice and attach it to the back of the form. 

Theory 

Code the practice according to the theoretical base indicated 
by the author . 

1 = None provided 

2 = Decoding/Skills/Behaviorist/Information 

transfer 

3 = Strategies/Schema/Metacognitive/ Cognitive/ 

Interactive 

4 = Whole Language/Psycholinguistics/Transactive 

Research Study (ias) Cited as Support 

Indicate author (s) and year(s) of any studies cited as 
supporting evidence for this practice. Attach a copy of the 
article's reference list to the back of the form. 

Teacher/Author Experience 

If the author provides any examples of using this practice, 
briefly explain. (Examples: length of time, number of students, 
other "convincing" evidence) 

Support for Practice/Quality of Support 

Indicate how well supported this practice is from the 
information provided i i thr article/chapter, in your opinion. 



COMMENTS: Would I use this practice . . . 

Write an evaluative statement which captures your overall 
sense of the practice and its utility as a reading 
comprehension practice. 
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TEACHER JOURNAL ANALYSIS METHODOLOGY 

Scan the journal to identify possible articles. 

Criteria for inclusion. Select articles or aections of 
articles tliat describe practices with a direct relationship 
to reading < ->inprehension. Practices shoulid; be applicable 
to students ^n grades 4 6. Often the author wiM make 
this relationship explicit. Do: not include practices wiUi 
purposes related to improving ireaders^ decoding abilities 
unless a connection is made to reading comprehension. Do 
not include practices focused on teaching beginning readers 
how to read. Do include vocabulary practices^ when these 
practices focus on meaning, include writing practices when 
these practices are presented with the purpose of affecting 
reading comprehension. 

Read the introduction of the article to get a sense of the 
author's theoretical base. 

Generating a Reference/Code List. On a separate filc^. 
generate a code list for each article, using the folio. ung 
formar. Each article will be coded using the initial J and 
a number. Jackie will begin with JOOl, and Kim will begin 
with J501. Number each article consecutively. Next, write 
the reference, using APA style. This system will save you 
the tXL.e of re-entering the reference for each practice 
discussed in one article. It will also generate a 
reference list. 

Example of a citations 

Schwartz, R. M., & Raphael, T. E. (1985). Concept of 
definition: A key to improving students* vocabulary. The 
Reading Teacher . 39(2), 198-205. 

Guidelines for completing the analysis form. 

Analyzer: Enter your initials. 

Citation Code: Enter the code for the journal article. 
(E.g., J027, J534.) 

Theoretical Base: Indicate the theoretical base of the 
practice. 

Use the following codes. 

1 = none given 

2 « decoding/skills/behaviorist/information 

transfer 

3 - strategies/schema/metacognitive/cognitive/ 

interactive 

4 « whole language/psycholinguistics/transactive 
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Page No,: Enter the page number (s) which describe the 
practice • 

Practice: Complete this line when the description of the 
practice includes 1) a purpose fdr the practice/ and 2) 
a thorough description o# tl^e^ pra^^ novice 
teacher could implement afte^ if toese two 

criteria are met, write a :m ^e practice in this 

space • Use a name which is indibat^ of the practice. 
If the author •s name for the practice does not clearly 
indicate the practice^ generate a new name, using as 
much of the author's language that is included in the 
description as possible • When this is necessary, put 
the author's name for the practice in parentheses after 
the name you have given it. 

Mention: Complete this 15ne when the above two criteria 
are not both met* Mentions are also practices, but 
they require much prior knowledge to implement* Name 
the mentions the same way you would name the practices. 

Purpose: ( explicit; inferred) Indicate wi^.h an X 

whether the purpose '^f the practice is explicitly 
stated by the author or inferred by you. Then copy or 
summarize the purpose of the practice or mention* 

Description: ( copy attached) If the description of • 

the practice or mention is short, enter it verbatim 
onto your file. If it is long, make a copy of it and 
put an X in the blank. 

Text information: Include any information the author has 
provided abcat the type of text for which this practice 
i-^ appropriate* Leave this blank if no information is 
given. 

Student population: Include any information thz author has 
provided about the type of student for whom this 
practice is appropriate. Leave this blank if no 
information is given* 

Research citations: { ref . list attached) Indicate the 

references the author has provided in support of this 
practice* If the list is long, enter the authcrti' last 
names and dates only, copy the reference list, and put 
an X in the blank. If only a few citations are 
provided, enter them here in APA style. (Note: These 
are nsifc the references provided in the rationale 
section, but those references that support the practice 
itself*) 

Strengths/Weaknesses: Ent«=*r any strengths or weaknesses 
the author has indicat i about this practice. 
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SeaddLng Instructional Study 
University o.^ Arizona 



KESE»RCHED R2ADING OOMERKHENSIOH PRACTICES 



X Grades 4-6 

1. l<e8sonyrtiaevor]c8 



^ase jnay take various forms, but typically they have four 
components: prereadmg and/or purpose setting, reading, 
task related to purpose, and feedback about comprehension 

a. Guided Reading Procedure (GRP) with Prere€.ding Chapter 
Survey and Class Discussion v^puw 

Survey of expository text, oral restatement of 

^j'^^.^i"^ missing information, 

organizaticji of information into outline, silent 
reading. ' 

b. Directed Reading-Thinking Activity (DRTA) 

Predictions about text s sgment, reading to verify; 
verifying, changing, or adding predictions, reading to 

c. Directed Reading Activity (DRA) 

"Typical* basal lesson: prereading component focused 
OK reaiders* background and vocabulary, readina. 
questioning, follow-up activities 

d. Experience-Text-Relationship (ETR) 

Developed for use with basal story. Three components: 
discussion of experiences or knowledge related co 
story, reading of short segments of story followed bv 
questions, drawing of relationships between story and 
experiences and loiowledge by teacher. 

e. Revised Basal Lesson: Focus on Conceptual Vocabulary 

Essential conceptual vocabulary is identified? 
students identify their critical attributes, providing 

i^ion-examples; students generate 
predictions about each word's relation to story; silent 
reading; predictions evaluated for acciiracy; Jaasoning 

SS?^«iSS?^1 l^i""^ Inferential statemSn?! 

that students label as accurate or inaccurate and 
provide supportive story information for judgement. 
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Reading Practices 



^- °" Content Knowledge end story 

Use various strategies to expand existing knowledae 
^''^f ^^"""^ content, such as aiiallgiW wo?l 
associations, senantic napping; create story nap as 
read story section by section 

g. Revised Basal Lesson: Focus on Story Thene 

Key story concepts identified and introduced includino 
the genre of the story; segnents of text are read; 
between segment^, readers are provided purpos^; for the 
next section that are, related to the story thane; 
questions are asked after each segnent read that arl 
related to the central story ideas. 

h. Revised Basal Lessons Explicit Strategy Instruction 

Teachers explain skills as strategies; nake explicit 
stateaents about what is being taught, when it would be 
used, and how to do it; lessons are organized in a 
sequence fron the declarative presentation of 
infomation, to nodeling, to instructional interaction 
with gradually diminished assistance, to practice, and 
to application. . 

2. Focus: Background Knowledge 

The common purpose of these strategies is to engage the 
b^^ckground knowledge and in^'sone cases !llo^ build 
relevant background knowledge. ouixa 

a. Providing Backgroimd Knowledge Statements 

Background knowledge statements related to the main 
idea of Jie passage but not directly stated in the 
passage are provided to students before thev read 
Stucents are told that this information will be helplui 
to them when reading. "«j.pi;ux 

b. Teaching/using Analogies 

?f«nt^?*.4 ^""^u familiar analogies, 

f iSi J^Ti^i®^ ^^^rf analogy and the new idea are 

explicitly providt ^ to reade*'s. 
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Reading Practices 
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c. Reading Conceptually Itelated Laxt 

Before^ reading the target text, stiidents rea^- two 
conceptually related texts. Theee tex€«, are s- Sd 
to provlJe background information for the -uxr«et 
inforzsation* ^ 

d. Providing Mvance Organizers 

Before learning, an advance organizer is presented, it 
^^u"?-^^. infonwtion that is at a high&r level of 
abstraction, generality, and inclvisi^eness than the 
material to be learned. This information can be 
already toiown by the learner, or it laay function, to 
also teach by providing new information at theso higher 

e. Confronting Misconceptions 

Students are told of their own or other commonly held 
misconceptions. An explanation follows which contrasts 
these misconception j with the correct information. 

f . Previening Stories 

The preview consists of the following steps: i) series 
Of short questions and statements focused on studa***^-* 
interest, providing a link between familia*? topic - 
topic of» story, ark ssigned to encourage participation 
m brief discussion alwut theme and story topic; 25 
synopsis or story; 3) character's names presented with 
statement identifying each; 4) 3-4 - ords briefly 
defined. ■* 

?• Reading Headix^s 

Students read headings before reading the section of 

h. Predicting Story Events 

Students are asked question which focusses discussion 
on their prior knowledge relevant to topic. Next 
students are asked to hypothesize what form similai 
information may take in the passage *»i«iiar 
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analogies, an^ p^9y^<|€| j^^ 

f *^Hg^?^ts; : probed: ^o taljc about theitr relivarit 

background to th&.:^i<^. i^^^ ais^: tol# ^^l?! 

they, know with wHat i|5> :new in-tte text. 
3. Focus: Text Characteristics, \. I' . 

5*^ra$«egies are based: on .^various f eatiires of • 
«ext, the syntax and the semantics . 



a. 



story Happing 



«S« 5f« ^ pictorial, representation of a =sltiSjrjf^ 

I^^H^^/?*.^**" related- tov .gbaX,, :^snd.:jmma, ^ ^^^^ 
reading sjory, teacher shows ^s^udehts hbw^^ ideni:i^fv- 

^1 l!?^'^^ until'^th^y are abfe toiyfli^^ 
maps independently, 

b. Happing Expository Text Stiructure 

After reading expository text, students follow thf»se 
procedures. First, they write title in Mte? of 

l^^iJ^^'T^U^^ skimmed, main Ml^ a?e 
identified, written around title/ arid linderllinla 
N^, important details are vide^itif led and^wMllen 
under each •nainv idea; Each: l^iV ?idff 7^^^^^ 
supporting -detaiis are .boxed ll^b^l&eirlo tSf tiSe 
with a linev Mapping is followed by a study proledure? 

c. Teach Lexical Ties 

alr?vifcW^®"fc^ connectives through various 

^e^l^ ' r,!^ |?^Ple, provide incomplet; sentences 
connectives such as ««becau^e« in whiijh 
s^ujents must provide the causb.; Ssk stud^hts 
^o^ii!'"liJ^''^l statements containing conneclf^es! 

clauses and have students combine the 
ones that make sense together. cue 



Reading Practices " 

©• Cloze Sbcexcises 

Stuaent»^ »e in; wHicli Words are 

choipcai of wq2^4with:;clasa^ 5^ne •foais^-iar-on. 
syntax and^ semantics! that coiislirainea tti^ir^c^die^. J 

f. Sentenice Ahagraas 

SS^ff^^ ^ given; groups of. words/ that, ;caii:r !^^^^^ 

Ther-are- taught to^^^^ words gfoups;^^^^^^ 
i<3entifying the verb. , (:»^iicrt:ion. 5^^^ 
*^^f?l:f : Of _ questipnsrrf qi^ 

wo^^s and seeing hew :t6^ w6w^^^ 

g. structured Overview {Graphic. Organizer) 

Stud^ts are presenticd withi oi^iihei^ construct a graphic 
represenf^tipn pf Kex vpcabuX^^ j^^^^^ 
representation is designed to show rei^^ 
new concepts and previously Ifearried ideas. ^ 

h. Teach Sscpository Text Structures 

Teaeh students the top-level sta^cture of their 
expository text and how to use that structure in tiieir 
writing about that information. 

i« Strucfhired Overview and Cloze 

Students are presented with a structured overview 
^ePiCtiiM the textual information and their 
relation^ips. This overview is used as a referent 
dj«?ing-^las6rooa discuesions both at the begiiinina of 
the^ dayjs^ lesson and at the end- during a synopsis. 
? 'i' are given cloze sentences base«i on the 

text. They use their text to complete these sehtenOes. 

j. Re-order Infoicmation 

Usisjg aath word problems, students are taught to re- 
order the information to make problem solution easier. 
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Sractices 



identify/ and ©liainate^^ - 
Identifyiibg Main Idea -. 

Students are asked qii^siiibris which focus on the 
specif ic topic, and thiis orirtaiis iaain idea. 

concept Relationship Hatrix 

Infonaation is organised on a two-rdiaensional . aatfix 
which assists .the learner in Organizihg^^fbriaMonsTaind 
Baking ccraparis^pns. -Colunh: headings) ^vi-^^r^ffif^bgt 
xdeas that- ^are:.;to •be.;;qgopared,^-rMiXe-:TO^^^^ 
represent the:iattributee> f^^^^^ 

Links: Hs^f^ing 5 Types of Te3ct-Bau5€^ Xd<^ 

Teaches students to interrelate 5 types of textrbased; 
ideas. Each type of ide^; is a- -HnSc.v ^tese^ 'e^e 
feelings, actions, thinking^ situation and. :^a^i'asV 
Each link is composed of steps. This Practic^ is iisedi- 
with stories. ~ 

* 

Studying Hap of Expository Text 

stu<Jents are given a map of expository tfext; \dxich 
identifies topic, main ideas, ahd details delated 
main ideas, students are taught a study^ strai:^;%sino 
thwse naps. ^ ■ ■ ' 

Cos^leting Graphic Organizer Based on Text Structure 

students are given a partiiilly completed graphic 
organizer that reflects the text's top-level structure. 
Key concepts from the text are used tp complete itc 

Idea-sapping: Diaoraaaing Relationships of Ideas 

students are shown how to represent text-based ideas in 
a diag^. This map shows how ideas are related, and 
ideas ^^^^^^^^^^ ^® ^^^^ relationships between 

Revising Inconsiderate Text to be Considerate 

Inconsiderate expository text is rewritten following 
the criteria for considerate text. 
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Reading Practices 



5. Focus: Vocaimlaxy 

Practices ixi ttiis focus reflect vocabulary Jcnowiedge as. 
their prisaary purpose. / 

a. Synonya Drills 

Student^^ are- given a synonym for^ e^ch target word; 
of ten within a sehtehcev S^;Henti^a2^e providedKte 
practice with the- tij^et. word proHded as sitioulusrana 
the synonyn the esqpected response. ^ 

b. Decoding Drill 

Students are drilled on vocabulary words inv isolation 
until they can recognize, theai at. sight. Sooetfliii^^^^^^ 
accuracy and speed are criteria for succ6ssi, 

c. Asking Questions to Determine Meaning from Contesct 

Students are asked probing, questions thai: focus on 
possible meanings of words as thfey are uis^rl^in pb^te^ 
Readers are asked to justify their resp^nsisi: !1c6nt^ 
Of the entire passage is used, rattier than bhe 
sentence. 

d. Using Familiar Content to Teach Word Meanings 

Students are given material 5?ith familiar ideas and/or 
redundancy, which aids in learning the new vocaJoul^ry, 

e. Sesantic Haps and Networks 

Teacher and/or students use diagrams to show 
relationships of vocabulary important to main ideas of 
text. 

f. Reading Text with Explicit Context Cues 

Students are given text that provides explicit context 
cues foe meanings of target vocabulary words. 

g. Teach definitions 

Students are either given definitions or are asked to 
look them up ii? dictionaries or glossaries. 
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Readii^g; .Practices 




h. Concept .Method 



using, tls^, Frayer, mom-m^cbmp^ 'm?&^m^%m^^.:^ 
and, nonexampl^;-ajre>,:pr^^ ^stfidentii^^i^'^i^'fv^^^^^ M 

critical.;, .|t;j:r5^ -:ge Ji^il^^- -^^ f 

these. . •Stude^t^y.ar^readllim^hW^^^ :#j 
generalize- abbut;^e;^-4qfiic^^ ■ ; • ' -^f'-::^ 



Discussion to Relate Words td Prioif Knowledge 
Vocabulary wordis , . iij^brt^nt 



1. 




Students are taught a Mapping strategy that focusesKbn^^^^'^^ 
the attributes of a defihitibh.. ,^^y'"usf ^it^is^ sche^^^^ 



6. 



to develop richer concepts of vocabulary' yords^ 
Rich and Varied Vocabulary Instruction 

8-10 words are introduced; and taught over ,5 " days usfft^' 
various instructipnial mejtliods ih7.> sdquenc^^ fiiele- 
include defining tasks, seriience?^eherit:i6n:% 
and written production tasks^ gamelllJce lasl^^^ 
under timed conditibnl* and: tasks t^m^rM^i-s^init^Wq^::-. 
affective relationships between word^ and previoU^fv 
learned vocabulary. ; % 

Focus: Independent study Strategies 

These practices are designed to provide strategies students 
can u£ie independently when studying. 

Survey, Question, Read, Recite, Review (SQ3R) 

Designed for use with expository text. Students are 
taught to survey the text .for the aain ideas and 
topics, to use headings to predict quest iorisuthj^^ cjay 
beja^swered in the text, to reaid to f inW 'chdset Jnfwfrs>> 
fn« to. recite those answers to^ theinseives. Th^ Mate 
is repeated. Finally, the information is reviewed. 
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Reading Praclbices 

b. Geuezratixig Spa^E^.of ■ .Each -Psrag^aph ■ ■ : . 




- - *\jtlK 



Tea<^ ■ ^ipyid^^^^^ with study guides whi*^ 

d. Post-Questioning 

Students are provided with questions at the end of a 
passage. ^ 

7. Focus: Visualization '''-'^^ 

?5™ f;«<^*<?«s ©sjmasize visual images that represent the 
hi^oInc^?etTor^^f^a^^^ The"i»«^ges S| 

a« Visual Xaagery 

SSirSadingf '"''^^^^ pictures in their head 

b* Drawing. 

fr^®^^!l representations of the ideas generated 

S ]^obl^* prose and math 

c. Provide Pictures 

Pictures are provided with text. 
d« Mimetic Maps 

^fSLnff! P^f^^^^^f students which use symbols 

resembling actual features to represent those features! 

«. Focus: Self-Monitoring/Hetacognition 

lesSlLed'^'ln ^ifJiS^ incorporate other practices 

aeecri&ed on this list, they are mainly concerned with 



that 

b. Underilhing Znterdstiiit wdz^dbs 

^t^'- v*^ '^at teight , be- interesting to. ah laao^iijiv^v 
these ,woi?ds are interesting. ^ '^^^ 

c. Strategic Approach f fj 

?/ficacy of various reading strateak^a 4« " " 
emphasized during instruction. sTzrategies is 

d. informed Strategies for Learning (ISL) 

i5^i.iL*5««°®f"®5 Incr^eisingi reaaers* understands! > 
SJ,^ *K ^oa^s, an< st:rategies b^^ 

what, how and why various strategiesr influence i^^^ 

o. Reciprocea Teaching 

Teacher V xaodels steps in comprehension for ^tddehtl* 

cj^gher asks stude^^^^ to make a predictiohv/^^ 
£f2?„*^^^%f"<^ . student^ /ead>. *th^ m#i^n^:;^Mpb^S 
begins. It consists of generatitig ^pisti»^^^ 
SSl^SS"'^''^?^* predicting, arid clVil?i4&mi| 
information. over time, more of the instm<:tion l« 
assumed- by students. instructixon is 

f . Inference Awareness 

Providing students with step-by-step procedure for 
developing inferences while reading. P^o^eaure for 

Focus: Teacher/ fext Generated Questions 

Question provided by either the teacher o^ text ar« >»-*irt 
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Reading ^?^acticeB 




^^^^^ ^'^^&m^:W^'m^^mfM 



b. Story Ch^cters' 



*■■' 'pM 



Teachers direct studcSits*. prior khbwIedgeV to tha ^Sl 
problens of story .cHafact<^rs thTO^ • )S 



c. Ajjking Inferential Qui4sUi6iiS'•^(post:''■^^^ ' 



thSy^ead!^* ^^^^^ questions requiring inf i^iicea .af ^^^^ 

d. Reflective Questions 

S^'^'^i^? ^^^t^ questions about the form, and ,c6nt«it: 
or text, to make predictions, and to jiistify their, 
responses. ^-^-^Jf. 

e. Interspersed Post Questj.ons 

Questions are interspersed at the end of each ' page 
during content area reading. 

f . Text Look Back Strategy 

Teachers teach children when to look back in text for 

g. WH~ Questions 

^rtiln'^f ^^^^"^ students incorrectly read a 

10. Focus s Self-^nerated Qu&stions 

i2»,^f®®«.4^^^*^i*'®^' students are taught to generate their 
own questions about text. u«ej.r 

a. Predictive Questions 

f^^»^r}^ ^u^f taught to generate story-specific 
questions that activate prior knowledge. 



ideas^ QuesfcWing plan to understand and relate /.main ' 

d. Higher^order Questions ' i 
Teaching students- to ask critical questions about 4^xt^; ,v 

e. Reciprocal Post Questions . ' 

in- which teacher models-.guesti&1.iii^^& 
follws! asking, more guestiphsC oJ^^ 

f. Self Questions Plus Underlining 

Students identify important words and afenei-atfi^ 
questions about tha words. generate 

11. Focus; Modality 

These practices a?:e concerned with different type^ of 

a. Draiiatizing stories 

dramatic play, puppets, and pantomime to 
comprehend and remember story events and characters. 

b. Oral Reading 

Students read text aloud. 

c. silent Reading 

Students read text silently. 
12. Focus: Oral Reading Accuracy 

These practices are concerned with the accuracy of oral 
reading, and the effects of accuracy on comp?eSenlion. 
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Reading Practices 

a. No Corrections Daring. Oral Reading 

Teachers caophasiziB ibnpre^e?jsldn" m&a students read 
orally and do not int'esStrup£ students w^^ 

... ■ ^ 

b. Corx'sctions During Oral Reading 

Teacher stops students durihg oral reading when they 
read incorrectly,, and corrects those errors. 

13. Focus: Reading and Writing 

These practices integrate comprehension and composition 
processes to enhance learning and memory. ' 

a . Susnaarizing 

Students are taught to summarize various lengths and 
types of text. 

b. Sentence Combining 

Students are given words or phrases and taught how to 
use syntactic and semantic cues to combine them. 

c. Reflective Questions 

Students are taught to reflect in writing about their 
comprehension of text, 

d. Writing 2kfter Listening to Stories 

Students use texts as models for their own writing. 

e. Creative Writing After Reading 

After reading, students are asked to extend the text 
beyond the author's ending. 

14. Focus: Critical Reading 

a. Direct Instruction in Critical Reading 

Training students to detect instances of faulty 
generalization, faulty causality, and invalid 
testimony. 
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Reading Practices 



I'S. Focas: AttentioVSelection 

l^m repregent strategies a teacher miaht: usa 

students* att^tion to ix»por€ant iiiflLat^h. ^^""^"^ 

a. Provide Purpose 

Teacher provides purpose for reading. 

b. Provide Objectives - Behavioral 

c. Advance Organizer 

readiSg! ^""^ P^o^^^^d with a higher-level text before 

17- Focus: Memory fi Retrieval 

^isLiPI^^i^"^^ stresses ways to elaborate inforniation to 
promote subsequent memory of that information. 

a. Elaboration Training for Arbitrary Text 

««nf™*.?r to think of information that relates 

apparently unrelated information. 
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Observation Shorthand -. 2 

Followup Questionnaire 3 

Training Procedures — Observation Analysis 4 
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BIS SRB OBSER^TIOH 

School Code: 

Teacher O bserver . Date 

Start time„ End time,. , 

Describe the layout of the classroom and the general structure of the 
reading instruction (e.g. learning centers, eibility groups with the teache:p^S 
while others work independently, etcw). Include? description^ of centers ' 
when appropriate and general reactions to the classroom design. 



-mm 



Materials used by the teacher-centered groups: (describe groups, name of 
group, number of students; indicate text name and page -number) 



1) 



2) 



3) 



4) 



Material used by remainder of class: 



Observer Comments! 



1^32^- V/. ' , ^ ..^ 



M+ 
M 
M- 
1:1 

S 

SOR 

SOT 

SQ - 

SR 
SSR-B - 
SSR-0 - 

SWB - 

SWP - 

SW 

TB 

TCW - 
TGM - 
TOM - 
TOR - 
TT 

(can't hear}) 
TRM 
TSR 
TUM 
TWB 




- management; -ti^o^ - -'^'^ 

- teacherr-stud^fe:;dn^^ 

- teacher refers ip>.a student by name 

- student oral reading: * 

- students off, task 



student asks question 

student responds to teacher question 

students silently reading (basal) 

students silently reading (other) 

students working in workbook 

sweep (gather information about class) 

students writing 

teacher refers to board/chairt/etc. 

teacher checking work 

teacher gets materials 

teacher organizing/ shuffling material 

teacher oral reading 

teacher talk (questions, statements, responses 

teacher roaming around group/room 
teacher silently reading 
teacher uses manual (refers to) 
teacher writes on bcard/chart/etc* 
more but couldn't get all. 



, ^ Code: 



Reflect on the ;c2,assrop% escger^i^^^ fdl-lowlttgi the. 

obsefVatibnal pefi'c«i» iaric^ypur re^poises^^^^^^ checklfsCahd 
make -coinments ''when--''a|ipr6pfidtei- \ ". ■ '''^ T ■ ' '. 

1 = never 2 = seldom 3 « sbaetikes 4 = f reqpiently 
5 = always . 

1) Students in the instructional groups were on-task. 
1 2 3 4 5 

2) The teacher spent the time on instructional related 
activities rather than management and discipline. 

1 2 j3 4 5 ^ 

3) Students who were not in the instructional group 
were on-task. 

1 2 3 4 5 

4) Students who were not in the instructional group 
interrupted the teacher to ask questions. 

1 2 3 4 5 

5) The teacher spent time disciplining students 
outside the instructional group. 

1 2 3 4 5 

6) There is a positive, warm, relationship between 
the teacher and the students. 

1 2 3 4 5 

7) The students were enthusiastic. 
1 2 3 4 5 

8) The students were motivated extrinsically. 
12 3 4 5 

9) The teacher gave positive feedback. 
1 2 3 4 5 

10) The teacher gave negative feedback. 
1 2 3 4 5 

11) Any reactions to the lesson; 



Observer Comiaents: 
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TRAINING PROCEDtm]^^ X observafc " 3-11^^88 "■"'^Sfl 



INING PROCEDURES^ >^ Observal^ _ 3-11^8 

$teps tor$DH6>»r in anaiygih4^^ at 

lessorv $hemesv , .cr^ , ■/ : .':'^^%/$^-^./ - >v-': ' . 1.. 

!• Read^ through trahscri^ of .the 

2. Divide the txanscrlpt^B^?^^^ 

according tp^ sudhtcrit^^ in/ instruct 

change in ffiateridis|VchM or o^er cue^. 



3. Describe what the teaclier[^^,i^^^ Cues 
may be found in^teac'/^e^t^^si!ov^ 




What the teacher xia doing arid^^tw^ 
doing or expected to do. Use' verb 4' -^i 



i^^tudehtsi|^% 
diig 4--ndpa{s) 
format statement , 



3* Steps to follow in ai ^alyzing observations to arrive^ at 
instructional events. Instrxictiohal events comprise 
lessons. 

1. Identify lesson theme. 

2. Read carefully through lesson, noting each time teacher 
talks. Make marginal notations abput what teacher is 
doing to carry out the lesson theme durihg each turn^^ 
teacher talk. Note: one iaarginai notation may coyer a 
seguance of teacher turns at talk when they are related 
to the seaae teacher action. 

3. After marginal notations have been made, keep a running 
list of uniq ue instructional events. (These will be 
used later to code marginal notations on transcripts 
during Phase 2 of Observational Analysis.) 
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Page :: 

Teacher Belief Interview i 

Coding System: Interview 3 

School Level Questionnaire c 4 

Scales 16 

Principal Intervi-^w Protocol 21 

School Fact Sheet 24 

Memo to Observers (l) 25 

Memo to Observers (2) 28 

Codes for School Level 30 
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TEACHER BSUEF "ENTERyiEWs FIRST 

Background: 

Number of years teaching—gxrade levels— -types of kids. 

Preservice education. Where? Special . program? Reading Program? 

Student Teaching. Wher-^? When? 

How did Cooperating Teacher teach reading? Any innovative 
instruction in his/her class? 

Probe — quality of student teaching experience. . . 
What types of things do you read, now. when you have a chance? 
Reading and Learning to Read 

When a student enters into Grade , what should that student be 

able to d'y in terms of reading? 

Probe — Their conviction, not what the "program" expects. 
VThat can a really good reader do? 

(difference between good and poor reader qualitative 
or qxiantitative?) 

When that student leaves Grade , what can she do? 

So how has that student learned to read up to Grade ? 

What accounts for the differences between a good and poor reader? 

Probe — parents? Genetic? Good teaching? Learning style? 

Is it possible for a teacher or other person to help a poor 
reader become a good reader? 

How do you define reading comprehension? What is included in 
that? 

Reading Instruction 

Could you describe the way you teach reading comprehension? 
Probe; Typical day 

Reading Out loud 

Objective: vocabulary? Remembering ideas? 

Memorizing facts 
Questioning students; why? What is a good 
response? What is a poor response? What is a 
creative response? 

Where did you learn to teach it that way? 

Have you ever had inservice/ graduate courses on how to 
teach it? 
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Us 



Have you 



ever tried sqMetjiing; ai^^^ What hapiJenedilv / ' 

Hjave-you ever/'Wanted^^^ " • .'"rii-l# 



Grouping';, on^ wha;€>%^^ 

Probe : Dpl^cyptt i^hangd 

Have you ever tried to t&'ach the^Jliqlll^ Under what 

conditions wbiild you do so? v 

Do you do different things in the di'f ferent groups? Why? 

What indicates to you that a lessph is going poorly? 

How is teaching reading different from .teachih^^^ from 
teaching science or social studies? From teaching 

Probe: More/less difficult? Less ciar;ity about objectives? 

Do you ever feel like you are getting behind in reading? ' 

The Students 

Describe the students in your class. Do they have a pretty good 
chance of making it through school? 

Describe a student who is having great difficulty in reading 
Probe: cause, what is teacher doing about it 

Describe a student who is just slightly behind — not terrific, but 
not a real problem. 

Probe on same 

Describe a student who is really doing well. Cause, etc. 
The School 

Do you feel that there is a characteristic way of teaching 
reading comprehension in this school? 

Do you know what the other teachers are doing? I mean sort of? 
How do you know? 

Do you ever observe in other classrooms? 
Do you exchange materials, ideas, methods? 



"/rife 
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ft-' 



StjaSenlts:' 

Tdicheils^ for Students 

Gooiii' 'ReaSers;-; i'.- 

tearaing dIm 

Motivef^tion/^elf Concept/ Affect 
Readtng/Lancmaae 



RedLdihg Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Spelling 

Word 

Talking/ Coimaunicating 

Listening 

Learning to Read 



^^^^^ . 

■■mr ■'■ 



R_ 

R 

V" 

SL 

WO 

T 

L~ 



Teaching /Teaching Reading 

Teaching[--Gfeneral 

Peer Teaching 

Teaching Reading 

Basals 

Quetsiioning 

Other Texts (inc. library) 
Grouping 

Grading/Assessment 
other Subjects 
Art 

Social Studies 
iScience 
Writing 
Math 



T6 
PT 
TR 
B_ 

Q_ 
TX 
OR 
G_ 

A_ 
SS 
SCI 
W 



School 
School 

Ojfcher Teachers 



Principal 
Perehts 



SC 

OT 
SPE 
P_ 
PA 
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SCHOOL CODE: 

, /i/.4 

- ■ ■ 

A St udy of Teaohera' B^$efarph #as^d | 

Instruction of Ffeadmg Cort^ ^ 

SCHOOL LEVEL QUESTIONNAIRE M 




The University of Arizona 
College of Education 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
(602) 621-1212 



READ THE INSTRUCTIONS on the following page before 
ing your questionnaire. 
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you. «-orii.,bf \t»M(«)var 



^■^*?f»?- «rioup^«hd: -indlvidufllyr anxSiraerv:toydt*iln- 'thi|«t"im 

dfVflopiMmt^^^^ to; .f,it; tfw.^netdiydf ■:>,w*«^-'^iiHiaiHr - ' - 

4rt)Mt\^r''scKool:* .That l%rh6t*:-tJii«-. «ur^i';ci^ ;V-t''? " ■ 

INyrogcyiflB^t On tto foUowiiH) p«9«s ^yM^ jobt 
youf- teaching,- .andr.your -Mhodl.^ ; Spactf'ic twVrikiipi*i^ll*^i|gi -of' 
c«:fr-««Ktipn. P!e«i«;:rttad;^'t;KMvC«r«r^^^ ';i^'.3r(Kiitii;i»^\=|ina4h-»'^ 



It shoulij Ukm about 30 minutes to co«plet« ih^ inMri^xquw^^ 

PQ^ypgy*tyfH;tTY> Your a^^ timm cyjastioiM arir C09pl«t«ly conf id«ntUl » 

Only scHqplntid* results will bm r^ort«b«, 

Your input im vory important for the succms of thi« effort* *Pl«a«e ansxor each 
question as honestly asLpossSble* and plea«i» coeplete all ite^« 

Thank you for youf participation In our project* lehich we hope will be of great 
benefit to teachers in your school. 



:RLC 
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.._„ .„„^,, «ufc„u, I have. X g 



a. I bnow what ay responsibilities are. 



^. I often receive instructions without adequate 

resources and waterials to execute thD«. i 

5. I often receive extri assignments without 
adjustfnents to the ones I already have. j 

6. There isn't enough tir^ during my regular 
workday to do everything that's expected of me. i 

7. In this job, I am allowed to decide on my own how 
to go about doing the work. j 

8. This job denies ae the chance to use my personal 
initiative or judgment in carrying out the work. i 

9. I can go for days in this school without talkino 
to anyone about «y teaching. j 

10. «ost of the other teachers in this school don't 
know what I do in my classroom or what my 
teaching goals are. j 

11. I can get good help or advice from other teachers 

at my school when I have a teaching problem. i a 

la. Oth^ teachers at this school come to me for help 

or advice i^en they need it. 1 

13. Other teachers encourage me to try out new 

teaching ideas* ^ 

Lt^VV^^ tMchers in the 

grade level above and below me. j 

IS. My instruction fits in sequentially with the 
program at this school. 



2 



3 



1 -a ; ^ ,t' 

3. In this job, I have to work under vague directions "^ rfjf. 

or orders. . ' . , : i 



a 
a 



■ s 

4 . 



-ft-; 



#->>V 



2. 



a. Instructional^ materials 

Equipment 

c. General classroom supplies 

d» Spa» 

• e. Assistance from teacher aides 

f • Assistance irom staff or school 
district specialists 

q. Cooperation from parents 

h. Tics© for instructional responsibilities 

i. Time for nonlnstructlenai 
responsibilities 

j- Time to meet with other teachers 

Tiiwi to meet with parents 

H0« OFTEN do each of the following classroom 
conditions pose PROBLEHS for you in performing 
your icb? 

a. Classes that are too large 

b. Students who are not motivated to learn 

c. Students who are incapable of learning 

d. Students who have insufficient background 
knowledge for your class 

e. Students who are abnormally unruly 




i 
1 
1 
1 



1 

1 

1 
I 



.2 
2 
2 

a 
a 

2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



-3- 
:3; 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 



4 



2 



OFTEN do you have the opportunity to tiik with othir 



C9 

a* Instrv^tlonal problems ^nd techniques i 

Individial students 1 

Subject matter and course content 1 

d. School goals, objectives and priorities i 

e. New instructional ideas 1 
f • Techniques for teaching reading 1 

Student achieveoent j 

« 

3* HOW OFTEN do you have an opportunity to MEET 
with the following teachers to discuss 
SCHOOL--RELATEO ISSUES? 

My team teacher (where applicable) I 

b. Other teachers at my grade level i 

c. Teachers at other grade levels 1 
d# Ail the teachers in my school l 



•YOURrTEACHir^ 



TcscHsrs Mice many decisions, each fHky .Mboxxt instruction. 
MCh of tht following -hav* on- your decisions? 



1. 
2. 
3. 

*t. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Ky own experience 

What other teachers are doing 

What the district curriculum rf>quires 

Wtat the principal advocates 

Goals and objectives of our school 

What I read in teaching publications 

How the students respond 

(that research says will t«ork 

What I learn at in-service trainings 



HOM «UCH^IHFlJUEiCE ,d6j 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



if. 
4 



Teachers rely on many different SOURCES FOR INFORMATION ABOUT TEACHING. HOW CFTEM' 
do YOU rely on each of the following? Circle ONE response for EACH ites. 



1. 

a. 

3. 

tt, 

5. 
7. 

a. 

9. 
10. 



Materials from in-service training 

Materials from university courses 

Articles in teaching publications 

Art it. ^ from research journals 

District curriculum guidelines 

Instructic.is in textbook oanuals 

Advice from other teachers 

Advice from building principal 

Advice from diirict or school specialists 

Ideas I develop myself 




1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 



Now we are interested in how you would rate the VALUE of various sources of 
f"r?.«*f"?" on teaching available to you Please rate each item according to HOM 



VALUABLE they have been to you In your teaching. 



!• In-service training 
2* University courses 
3. Teaching publications 

Research journals 

District curriculum guidelines 
6* Textbook manuals 

Other teachers 
8* Buiidir^ principal 
9* District or school specialists 
10. Ideas I develop myself 



:i'^Y /^y ^^^^ 



2 
S 



4 
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I frequently try ns« ways to teaich; stud^^^^ 



2. Once I find a teaching strategy/ ithatliworks, 

I stick with it, 1 

3. I experiment with new. teach ing>5tfategies 

only when I a« experieiftcVrSgfprobieffl^^^ 1 

^. There are many equaiiv sffectiv^ ways to 

teach students. 2 

5. Some ways of teaching students are better 

than others. 2 

6. I a« always looking for better ways to teach. i 

7. Expertise on good teaching exists in the 
profession of teaching. 1 

8. At this school* I have many opportunities 

to learn new things. j 

9. There is a body of knowledge out there that 
can really help teachers improve their 

teaching skills. j 

10. Good teaching is a gift — you really can't 

learn it from someone else. j 

11. When it comes right down to it» how much 
students learn depends oostly on their home 
environment and not on what teachers do. i 

la. If I really try hard, I can get through to 
even the most difficult or unmotivated 
students. ^ 

13. It's hard to feel successful with many of 

the students we have at this school. j 

14. I feel that I an making a significant 
difference in the lives of ray students. i 



8 

S 

2 

2 
2 



3 

3 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 



■A 
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1. 



a. 



3. 



4. 



S. 



We have e^cplicit goals foir student 
achievement in this school. 

There are explicit guicieli^^ this 
school about the things} leacjiersVare 
to eephasize in their teachl^ig^ 

Discussion about school; goals and how 
to achieve the«i is a partjFof our school 
faculty or in-service meetings. 

The principal of this school encourages 
teachers to talk with each other about 
instruction^' \ objectives. 

I generally agree with our school goals 
and objectives. 




B. Consider TEACHER PARTICIPATION AND STAFF DEVELCPMENT 
at your school. HQH ACCURATE are the following 
statements? 



Teachers have the opportunity to participate 
in defining goals* objectives and priorities 
for our school. 

In this school f teachers participate in 
selecting instructional texts and materials. 

In this school* teachers participate in 
determining what we're going to be evaluated 
on. 

In this school* teachers participate in 
determining the type of in-^ervices we have. 

Teachers at this school participate actively 
together in in-service trainings. 

AfterwardSf teachers at this school discuss 
the topics covered by in-service trainings. 

Teachers at this school ie»plemant things we 
learn at in-service trainings. 
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3 
3 




,10. -^^Viicai cAicatliah i health 



0. 



EMPHASIS=>stoes each of the following eOAtsfFORkWti'g^^^ 
receive in your school? -.i.- •- '-.^-i^.,-^. ^. -■ 



1. Dev^lroing students^ social skills 

3. -Meef rng>^tuaen^^^^ .eaotioriiaijTyBiiJs. - 
^. Oeyfil?p;ing;^^^M^^^^ 

5. ■Encouna^ingt1^tuden^s^Vcu -"aiiar^efiess 

6. Pr9toJ;iri;%ciualv^ucational opportunity 

fojr.-s^u^^ ' 

Developirag-I^^^ problem solving or 

thjinki^ skii;U 

^V^^*^f^9^n^ Students' creativity and 
personal' eKp^ession 
Other: 



6. 
7. 

9i 




'.s.-.-' 4»^'Jr AiW-~« 




5i 
6. 

7. 



ClaHf ies iihat is expected of you 



a- 

2 



When you speak on a one-to one basis with%our 
principal, HOH OFTEN do you discuss each of the 
following? 



i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9„ 



Instructional problems and techniques 
Student behavior 

^^^^'t* course, content 

SchocF goals,. Ob jectiv'es, and priorities 

^te»* instructional Ideas. 

Teacher-rparfcht; relationships 

Your for equipieent, supplies or other 

resources 

Changes in your work assignment or schedule 
Other; 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 

i 
1 
1 



2 
2 
S 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



1 

several times 



several times 
a Meek 



several times 
a month 



monthly or 
less often 
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5. 



My principal has a cl«ar perceptionro^ how 
well I perform my 'job. 

The standards by dfiich a»y teaching Is 
evaluated are clear and weil lipecif ied. 

The methods used in evaluating my teach ir^ 
seem objective and fair. 

When the principal comes into my classroom, 
the visit lasts long enough to see what I 
am trying to do. 

Evaluation of my teaching has helped me 
improve as a teacher. 




5- '^■'Vitf 



H. 



The following items ask you to describe the 
relationship between the principal and teachers 
at your school* HOW ACCURATE are the following 
statements? 



1. Our principal encourages teachers to exchange 
ideas and opinions. 

2. The principal and teachers collaborate toward 
making our school run effect ively. 

3. Teachers at this school think of the principal 
as being "one of us**. 

^. Our principal participates in instructional ly- 
related decision making with teachers. 
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Y0OR/BA(XSR0UNE>?INF6rmATIOM: ; • • 4:'- 

Pleas.- CIRCLE.: the. appiiij^r^i^i'fg^l^i^; : s-.. T' . ■ ir'M& 

1. Sent 1 F«maifc,' ■ ai-.v-'Mafe"', ; "■''"-'•v , --/--S'"- >:av?^S 

a. What is th» ftiajjEST COLLEGE OEGRikilbu hold? jlDo. hot irepori honorary 

degrees) ClrctevcONE. ' --- '" . v.;, v;*^ 



1 No diBgree-"" - .. • .V : i^tiM 

2 Two-year college diploma* degree or certificate 

3 Bacherpy'.s-rdi^ree " . . " t-- ' ~ ^r-.-. ,.i^r>;u>^ 
Master's .'degnee . " ^ ''" •■ _ ' ' ^"^.l,'' 

5 Edutation specialist or professional diploma based on 6 years of col le^W-^^f* 

study. - ■ " ~ r"'rj^^ip'^. 

6 Doctorate degree ^ ' - V 



3. By the end of the current school year, how many.ryears of RJIXr>TIHE TEACHING^ - 
EXPERIENCE will you have completed? Fill in the NUMBER IF yE<WSi 



total years of experience 

total years In present school system ;Sifi 

total years in present school 

total y&ars in present position V fj 

3. Which of the following BEST describes the GRADE LEVEL of your teaching 

assignment? CIRCLE ONE. ^ 



I K-3 



3 other: 



^. Which of the following most accurately describes your current assignffient^ 
CIRCLE ONE. 

1 Regular classroom teacher » with my own classroom 

a Regular classroom teacher, teaming with another teacher 

3 Special education teacher 

4 Other: 

5. How many more years do you expect tc work in the public schools? 
<NUI1BER OF YEARS) 
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SCMJSS 

(With^ attributions^ and alphas) 

1* Role Ainbiquity f Orqanizati^ Ptactice, Inc.; 

cited^ irf Bacha^^ ;et ai» r> i?86) 'i^beiled "Clear 
Responsibillt:!^ 

I feel certain about how much authority I have. 

I know what my responsibilities are. 

In this job^ I have to work under vague directions or 
orders, (reverse scored) 

Alpha: .67 

2. Resource Conflict (Organizational Analysis and Practice^ 
Inc.) Labelled "Resources Match Responsibilities" on graphs* 

I often receive instructions without adequate resources and 
materials to execute them, (reverse scored) 

I often receive extra assignments without adjustments to the 
ones I already have, (reverse scored) 

There isn't enough time during my regular workday to do 
everything that^s expected of me. (reverse scored) 

Alpha: .75 

3. Resources; Material (Organizational Analysis and Practice, 
Inc.) Labelled "Adequate Materials Resources" on graph. 

Teachers need a variety of resources to perform their jobs. 
During the current school year, HOW OFTEN has an INSUFFICIENT 
quality and/or availability of the following resources created a 
PROBLEM for you in doing ycur job? 

Instructional materials 
Equipment 

General classroom supplies 
Space 

A'^pha: .78 

4. Resources: Time (Organizational Analysis and Practice, Inc-) 
Labelled "Adequate Time" on graph. 

Time for instructional materials 

Time for noninstructional responsibilities 

Time to meet wiuh other teachers 

Time to meet with parents 
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Alpha: .85 

5. Classroo m Environment (Organizational Analysis and Practice, 
Inc.) labelled ?*;Ppsitive Student Population?' on graph? item 
on class size originally grouped with this scale was omitted 
for this analysis. 

HOW OFTEN do each of the following classroom conditions pose 
PROBLEMS for you in perfotiaing your job? 

Students who are not motivated to learn 
Students who are incapable of learning 

Students who have insufficient background knowledge for your 
class 

Students who are abnormally unruly 
Alpha: .69 

6. Autonomy (Organizational Analysis and Practice, Inc,) 

In this job, I am allowed to decida on my own how to go 
about doing the work. 

This job denies me the chance to use my personal initiative 
or judgment in carrying out the work, (reverse scored) 

Alpha: .66 

7. Collaboration (Rosenholtz et al., 1986) 

I can go for days in this school without talking to anyone 
about my teaching, (reverse scored) 

Most of the other teachers in this school don't know what I 
do in my classroom or what my teaching goals are. (reverse 
scored) 

I can get good help or advice from other teachers at my 
school when I have a teaching problem. 

Other teachers at this school come to me for help or advice 
when they need it. 

Other teachers encourage me to try out new teaching ideas. 
Alphas .76 

8. Instructi onal Coordination (Rosenholtz et al., i986) 

I know exactly what is covered by teachers in the grade 
level above and below me. 

My instruction fits in sequentially with the program at this 
school . 
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' Alpha:, -.•s74 ; , , ^ % ^ ' \ " . 

9. Frequency of T^adh g^r Discussion (Adapted f rem prganizaiionai 
•Analysi^^^^ 

HOW OFTEN do you have the opportunity to talk witti other teachers 
about: 

Instxnictionai problem andwtechhiques 
IridividuaL students. • . ' . : ^ ; \ 
Subject aattet 

Schobl goals r 9^^ priorities 
New Ixisti^cti^^ idl^as' 
Techniques for teachirig reading (added) 
Student achievement 

Alpha: .86 

10. Frequency of Staff Contact (New) 

HOW OFTEN do you have an opportunity to MEET with the following 
teachers to discuss SCHOOL-RELATED ISSUES? 



If 



My team teacher (where i^pplicable) 
Other teachers at my grade level 
Teachers at other grade levels 
All the teachers in my school 

;,lpha: ,69 

11. Goal-Setting (Rosenholtz et al., 19^6) Labelled "Clear 
School Goals" on graphs. 

We have explicit goals for student achievement at this 
school . 

There are explicit guidelines at this school about the 
things teachers are to emphasize in their teaching. 

Discussion about school goals and how to achieve them is 
part of our school faculty or in-service meetings. 

The principal of this school encourages teachers to talk 
with each other about instructional objectives. 

I cjenerally agree witl> our school goals and objectives. 
(New) 

Alpha: .84 

12. Teacher Participatiot^ (First item, Organizational Analysis 
and Practice^ Inc.; others, Rosenholtz et al., 1986) 

Teachers have the opportunity to participate in defining 
goals, objectives and priorities for our school. 
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In this; schpbi,. tesichijirs paftlfcipate in selecting 
instructionai<;textsc-ai{^^^ , / 



In this school^ teachers p^^ 
we're ^g9ing^^to -be; '^evaiuate^^ . 'V' 

In this school, teachers participate^ in determining the type 
of inservice we have. 

Alpha: .72 

13. Positive Response to Inservice (New) 

Teachers at this school participaLa actively ogether in in-- 
service trainings. 

Afterwards, teachers at this school discuss the topics 
covered by in-service trainings. 

Teachers at this school implement things we learn at in- 
service trainings. 

Alpha: .84 

14. Evaluation (iteu: 1, Organizational Analysis and Practice, 
Inc.; Items 2-4 Rosenholtz et al., 1986; Item 5 adapted from 
Rosenholts et al., 1986) Labelled "Positive Response to 
Evaluation" on graphs. 

My principal has a clear perception of how well I perform my 
job. 

The standards by which my teaching is evaluated are clear 
and well specified. 

The methods used in evaluating my teaching seem objective 
and fair. 

When the principal comes into my classroom, the visit lasts 
long enough to see what I am trying to do. 

Evaluation of my teaching has helped me improve as a 
teacher. 

Alpha: .90 

15 • Principal Leadership (Items 1 and 2 from Smylie, 1988; Items 
3 and 4, Rosenholtz et al., lf:S6) 

Our principal encourages teachers to exchange ideas and 
opinions 

The principal and teachers collaborate toward making our 
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school nm effectively. , 
Teachers kt thia schopl think, of the principal as being "one 
oP us*»« 

Our principal particit)ates in instiructionally-related 
decisionoiaking with teachers » 

Alpha: .91 

16 . Princiipa l Interaction Reaardincf Instruction (Organizational 
Analysis and Practice^ Inc.) 

VRien you speak on a one-to-one basis with your principal, HOW 
OFTEN do you discuss each of the following? 

♦Instructional problems and techniques 
Student behavior 

♦Subject matter and course content 
School goals, objectives cuid priorities 
*Ncw instructional ideas 
Teacher-parent relationships 

Your need for equipment, supplies or other resources 
Changes in your work assignment or schedule 

Alpha: .83 

For a second analysis, instruction- related items (*) were split 
out* These are the results reported on the. graphs. 
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RIS:FRINCIPMi IMTKKVXKW PROTOCOL 
♦Don't forget the School Fact Sheet 1 

Intro : We wanted to talk with the pr:lhcipals in our schools^ to 
get a clear picture of reading at the- school leyel. Lots of 
research happens at the classroom level/ /but there^ a lot 

of research showing that the school leyel 1^ iaipdrtant, 
especially when a project involves staff development* If we want 
to understand how reading^ works, and how staff development will 
work here, we have to look at the whole school. 

Backgrounds 

Could you talk cOjout your background in education, the 
experiences you had before you became > principal? 

Do you have any special training or experience in certain areas? 

What led to the decision tc become a principal? How did you 
prepare for that? 

How long, then, have you been a principal? Whero did you work as 
a principal before coming to this school? 

How would you describe yourself now as a principal? 

The School ; 

\flhten you first came to this school, what were your first 
impressions? 

How did you go about getting to know the school, the staff? 

What are some of the things you have been working on since coming 
here? 

What would you say you nre still working on? 

Right now, how would you describe the overall program at this 
school? 

Would you say this school has any special goals? 

Since we're working only with intermediate grades, is there 
anything we should know about differences across grade levels, or 
between primary and intermediate grades? 

Teachers ; 

Moving on to talk about the teachers now, how would you describe 
your staff, as far as their experience, their styles of teaching, 
their ideas about teaching, etc. 
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Khat do you look for in hiring a new teacher for your school? 

What do you hojpe for as far as your relationships with teachers? 

What Jcinds of relationships among teachers do you want to see in 
your school? 

How can you as a principal contribute toward that? 

How are decisions ea}out instruction made at this school? 

How involved are you in decisions about classroom instruction? 

Tell me about staff development at this school, say in the past 
couple of years • 

Who usually comes up with ideas for in-services? 

If needed: Do you get involved in any way? 

How do you evaluate teachers? What do you look for? 

If you see areas where you think an individual teacher needs 
to improve, how do you approach that? 

In your opinion, as both a teacher and a principal, what do you 
think are the most effective ways to improve teaching? 

Are there any people or resources you think are especially 
helpful for teachers who want to improve their teaching? 

Reading ; 

Looking at the reading area in particular, when you were a 
teacher^ how did you like to teach reading? 

Now that you are a principal, how do you evaluate reading 
instruction*? 

When you think of a good teacher of reading, what do you 
think of? 

Is there a similar way of teaching reading among the teachers 
here, or do they vary? How? 

How much would you say the teachers rely on the basal reader 
for guidance in teaching reading? 

What happens with a child who is above grade level in reading? 
below grade level? 

.X needed: Do the teachers place children in reading groups? 
row do they go about that? 
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How do the teachers use the librair^ as a resource for reading? 

Who would ycu say has influence over how reading /is taught at 
your school^ 

How are reading textbooks, selected? 

How about the achievcsaent test scores in ri^ading at your school. 
Do you think they have any inf lii^ce over decisions about reading' . 
instruction? - 

Are there any special programs in reading at your school that we 
should know about? 

What directions or policies does your district have for reading? 

What district resources or staff people are availsQ^le to your 
school in reading? How are they being used at yom: school? Could 
you give some examples? 

If you had a problem wit!i the reading program, who would you 
call? 

Who would the teachers call? 

Who else would be important for us to talk to^ if we really want 
to understand the reading programV 

If you were doing staff development in reading with this group of 
teachers, how would you approach it? 

Our staff development is about introducing research on reading 
comprehension to teachers » Do you have any ideas about the 
responses of teachers to research? 

Is there anything you would like to add to this interview, about 
yourself, cibout the school, the teachers, or the reading program? 
Is there anything else that would be important for u^; to know if 
we want to understand how reading instruction works at your 
school? 



ARRANGE FOR QUESTIONNAIRE! 1 1 ! M ! 



Note: The two curriculum specialists were interviewed with this 
same protocol, but the interviews were considerably shorter, as 
the interviewer did not repeat items for which the principal had 
already t^rovided basic factual information on the school. 




' Schobi' Tact SHeite; R.-t. S i - 'Proi ebt 



ScKbbi Code:t 



Grades: 



Nu2nber of classrooias;. 



K-3 



4^6 



Ntmber of regular classrooB teachers: 

Average class size; 

Do classrooms have teacher aides? 



(Explain) 



Specialists available at the school s 

Reading specialist 

Ciirriculiim specialist 

Speoch/hearing specialist 

Chapter I teacher (s) 

ID teacher (s) 

ESL teacher (s) 

Gifted program specialist 

School counselor 

Other: 

STUDENT PROFILE S 
Ethnicity: 



Percentage of free/ reduced lunch students! 
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.• Directions for Classroom 
To: RIS Classroom Observers Observations 
From: Peggy 

Re: School organization indicators to watch for 

In the course of visiting your respective schools twelve times, 
you will undoubtedly hear and see many things which relate to what 
IS loosely called "school climate" or "school culture" — without 
even being aware of it. Since I can't expect you to spend lots of 
time roaming around the schools spying (er - observing) for me on 
each visit, I am proposing a few things to watch for on the first 
six visits. Please read through the entire list before you visit 
your schDol for the first time, and don't feel that the order J am 
proposing is sacred. These are simply "focus" items for people like 
me who get overwhelmed by having to think about too many things at 
once. You may want to jot the focus topics on your notepad before 
each visit to the school. 

If you have any extra energy (hahi), write down anything else 
you notice, anytime. Or talk with me in person. Tell tne any little 
tidbits you pick up, and even wild hunches you have — I can always 
check them out. You do not have to type your notes on school 
organization for me; having taught seventh grade I can read any 
handwriting. Simply jot them on the back of the POI or on a separate 
sheet. If we make arrangements for mailboxes at each school, make it 
a habit to check the box when you check into the office each day. I 
will make up files for all of the notes and mail from each school 
and keep then, in a place accessible to everyone. 

Initial Visit : 

1. General impressions you have of the school's outer 
appearance, the p'=^ighborhood , etc (briefly) 

2. Entry ; When you entered the school, what was your impression 
of the general "atmosphere"? Was it easy to find your way around? 
Were there any directions to the office, "welcome" signs, "school 
pride" banners, posters, that sort of thing? Was student work posted 
near the entry? 

3. The Office ; Were you given prompt attention? Welcomed in any 
special way? Introduced to others? If you observed any interactions 
between students or parents and the office staff, how would you 
describe these? Also note any interactions you might have had with 
the principal, any observations you have of him/her. Did someone 
offer to accompany you around the school? If one is available, ask 
for a map of the school to help you around. Otherwise, draw a very 
rough sketch of the layout later. 

4. The Hallways ; You will probably be taking a trip through the 
halls to meet with your teacher (s). Please note if stucent wurk, 
school rules, etc. were posted in the hallways, what ff.eling did you 
get from travelling through the school? What was your fleeting 
impression of the classrooms you passed? Did you observe anv student 
or teacher interactions which seemed notable to you? 

5. The Teacher (s) ; How would you describe your first meeting 
with each teacher? Did they seem to have been well informed about 
their participation in the otudy? What questions did they have about 
the study? How will they be integrating you into their classrooms? 
Did they do or say anything which led you to the opinion that they 
will facilitate your work? Merely cooperate passively? Did you rense 
any resistance, even? 
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Observation Visit 1 ; 

This time, just doubiecheck your initial impressions from the first, 
visxt, and note anything you could hot catch the first tiihe: around. 
On this and each of your first obserVatibn visits to each- ci'assrporo, 
please note the kind of reception yo^ received, i.e. the apparent 
reactions of the teacher and the students to your presence. 

Observation Visit 2 ; 

Look specifically for evidence of reading-rrelated materials, 
posters, children's work, in the schbtol at" large. Think READING. Was 
there evidence of the importance of reading in this school? -What 
kind? What were some of the "reading slogans" you may hav^ seen 
posted in the school? (e.g. "This is READING MONTH at Finklestein 
School 111" or "Reading opens whole new universes 1") 

Observation Visit 3 ; 

Take a little side trip to the LIBRARY if you can. If possible, 
introduce yourself to the librarian and give him/her our brief 
"official" description of the study, if he or she made any comments 
m return, note them down after you leave. How would you describe 
the layout, resources and atmosphere of the library? Were there 
children there — doing what? 

Observation Visit 4 : 

Think ROLES and NORMS of student conduct. Were rules for student 
behavior posted in the hallways? In each room? What were they? Were 
there common patterns of student behavior management across the 
classrooms you have observed so far? Or was each classroom 
different? Did teachers use the principal or assistant principal for 
support in this area? How would you describe student classroom 
behaviors you have observed so far? if you have observed any times 
when students were in the hallways or playground, going to lunch, 
recess, etc. , how would you describe their behavior then? Was there 
any evidence of littering, vandalism, fighting? Was "good behavior" 
rewarded or recognized on a schoolwide basis, in any way you could 
tell? (For instance, in one school I observed, classes could receive 
points toward pizza parties for keeping their cafeteria tables 
clean. ) 

Observation Visit 5 ; 

By now you will be somewhat familiar with the school. This time, 
think back over your visits, about interactions you have observed 
among teachers in the school, or between the principa. and the 
teachers. Think STAFF INTERACTIONS. Do teachers pop in and out of 
each other's rooms? Talk in the hallways? Have you seen any 
evidence of sharing of ideas and materials? Teaming? Staff 
development meetings? Mentoring? Evaluation? Did the principal make 
his/her presence known in any way? Did other administrative 
personnel or specialists visit ^he classroom? (l realize your 
chances to observe such things will be very limited. But this will 
provide a little bit of a check on what the teachers report on their 
school questionnaires about "teacher collegiality, ") 
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Observation Visit 6 ; 

Sunimari2e..,what you have observed so far about the ORGANIZATION OP 
READING INiSTRUCTION ,in this school T in , grades 4-6 • Whafc /^ 
commonalities and differences did i a ;see across classrboipsr'in 
methods, materials, grquping,, scheduH^n^^ Did you observe any . 
children who seemed to receive special feadina instruction? From 
whom? In the classroom or as a pull-out? (I .realize after only one 
visit to each classroom you may still be foggy on this, but give me 
your initial thoughts.) 



Whewl Just do the best you can, without overworkxr^g yourselves 
This is not intended to add too much to the time you spend in the 
school, or the time you spend writing up your observations. If you 
keep your eyes and ears open while you're at the school, and 
scribble these things down soon afterwards, before you forget them, 
that will be fine. On the second three-week round, we will either 
look again at some of these same things, to fill in the picture, or 
I will think of some new things to look for. Like the quality of 
bulletin board artwork or teacher hairstyle preferences, important 
things like that. 



3 3 3 
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To: RIS Classroom observers 
From: Peggy 

Re: School level observations for the "second round" 

Some of you have finished your first six observations 
already, or will soon, so I need to make some suggestions for 
further school-level features to observe* The following 
categories are derived from the Rosenholtz school organization 
questionnaire we may be using, which was derived in turn from the 
literature on school leval .features which seem to influence 
teacher change • it will be intoresting to see if your 
observations match with the responses we get on the 
questionnaires* Once again, it; is obvious you have limited time 
for noticing these things, but anything you observe is helpful. 
Again, no typing required! 

1) Teacher comments regarding use of their time; for example, 
school-level or district demands which take time from 
instruction, complaints about stress or pressure from these 
demands • 

2) Teacher comments about rules or policies of the school or 
district which control or restrain what they can do in the 
classroom. 

3) Interruptions of classroom instruction by other school 
activities; for example, PA announcements, special programs, 
changes in schedules. (Either things you notice or teacher 
comments . ) 

4) Teacher comments about their enjoyment or satisfaction in . 
teaching, or any indicators you have picked up of these feelings 
(or the lack of them) among teachers. 

5) Teacher comments about their own sense of "efficacy"; for 
example, comments about whether they feel they are succeeding 
with their students, making a difference, seeing clear results. 
Also comments about why they may not be seeing results, e.g. 
about the "kinds of students" at this school, or in th»^ir 
classroom. Are they optimistic or pessimistic about the effects 
of their work? 

6) Your assessment of coordination of instruction both within and 
across grade levels. By this I mean, if a child were transferred 
from one classroom to another, would it be difficult for him/her 
to plug into the reading program? Across grades, do you see how 
instruction at one level relates to that at the next level? (A 
very tough thing to tell in a few observations, I know.) 

7) Your obsein/ations of the role of the principal, e.g. any 
principal interactions with teachers, or with you, visits to the 
classrooia, comments from teachers about the principal. (In 
general, the literature discusses the idea of the "principal as 
colleague" in effective schools, vs. the idea of the principal as 



a hierarchical "boss»« figure.) 

8) Your observations of any examples of teacher collegiality and 
collaboration — continue to look for these. They are supposed to 
be very important in the success/ failure of school innovations. 

9) The "image** people at the school are projecting for the 
school. Continues to note the kinds of slogans , posters, 
information which direct messages to people coming into the 
school. E.g., common ones are •^Zellerman School is the 
Greatestlll" "We love our volunteers i" Do these things seem like 
empty slogans to you, after all these visits^ or do they match 
your outsider's observations of and reactions to the school? 

10) Yonr final conclusions about similarities and differences 
across classrooms at this school, in classroom organization, 
student management, and instruction. Are there any general ways 
to characterize these at tho school, or did you find a great deal 
of diversity across classrooms? 



Thanks I I have really appreciated reading the comments you have 
filed so far. If in reading the above categories you have any 
"flashba ;s" to things you saw or heard in the first round, by 
all means add those, too. 
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X. Researcher-school c ontacts^ aa<^ Ci^e^^ 

RSC Researcher contacts' Vitii'schbbi: 

RPS Resiearcher preseritatXoji ^jf study 

PRS Principal remarks on stiidy. 

OPR Observations of principal responses to participation 

OTR Observations of teadher responses to participation 

OTO Teacher statements to observer 



2. General s chool description 

ODS Observer description of school 

ODC Observer description of classroom (s) 

ORN Observations of school rules and norms 

PDS Principal description of school^ general 



3. School population > students 

OSP Observer description of student population 

PSP Principal description of school population 

OSW Observations of student work 

OSB Observations of student behavior 



4. Principal, general (Note: For the two interviews with 
curriculum specialists, codes were the same as for the principal 
but with an "S" as the first letter.) 

OPD Observer's principal description 

OPT Observations of principal-teacher interaction 

OSC Observations of school specialist (two schools) 

PBG Principal background, general 

PPP Principal on being a principal 

PGO Principal general objectives for school 

PRT Principal on own relationship with teachers 

PII Principal influence over instruction 

PDI Principal view of district influence 

PAT Principal position on achievement tests 

5. Teachers and teaching > general 

OTD Observer's teacher descriptions 

OTI Observations of teacher-teacher interactions 

OIG Observations of instruction, general 

OTS Observations of teacher-student interactions 



PPT Principal positions on teaching 
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PIT Principal ••Ideal" teacher 

PDT Principal description of . ;teach^ general 

PPi Principal pn ]^r^ differences 

PTC Principal .ori:^!:^^ (%[atige 7 T 

PIC Princir ii; influence >o^ teach^^ ibhange 

PTD Principal on teacher '^deci^^^^ riefs instruction 

PTP Principal on teacher \p^ 

PTT Principal on teacher-teacher relationships 

PET Principal evaluatj^on of teaching 

6. Reading a t this school 

ORE Observation of reading emphasis in school 

OLB Observer description of library 

OIR Observations of instruction, reading 

PBR Principal background, reading 

PPR Principal position on reading 

PRO Principal reading objectives 

PLB Principal on function of library 

PDR Principal description of reading instruction 

PER Principal evaluation of reading instruction 

PSR Principal sources of information on reading 



7. Research and ^taff development themes 

PTR Principal position on teachers and research 

PRR Principal remarks on research, researchers, university 

PSD Principal staff development ideas 

OSD Observer's stdff development ideas for this school 
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RIS; Cod^s for Teacher- InterVievy ■bata^on the^Sch6 o^• Level ' 
School in Gehera^l •' , ' - '^y-s^ . - • " ''• 1^'---4M 



TRD Teacher ri^arJcs on the: .disiricfe ' 



TPR Teacher comments on principal 
Teachers at this School 

TOT Teacher comments about other teachers 
TTC Teacher comments or coll£aK>ration/interaction among 
teachers 

TSP Teacher comments on school specialists 
Peadina at this School 

TWT Teacher descriptions of ways of teaching reading at this 
school 

TSA Teacher description of special schoolwide reading activities 
TRS Teacher remarks on poor/good reading as a characteristic of 
a school 

TLB ItedierreDEdscnttelibayatthis^^ 
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Teacher 

The videotaped lesson involved a basal selection entitled 
*»Benny*s Flag, ^ which she presented to her class in a whols 
group setting • The story was chosen because it coordinated with 
the students* social studies imit on. the Pacific .states. Prior 
to reading^ Af and the students previewed it, discussed 
possibilities, and made predictions* 

During her practical argxament addressed very snecific, mostly 
student-centered , issues : 

1. Act of Reading; Af wanted her students to view reading 
as challenging and exciting and hoped they would develop a 
"different direction of thought" in the process. Further she 
wanted them to make connections between the stories and their own 
ideas and find a more "fruitful way of looking" over the reading. 

2. Personal Experience: Af found personal experience ^ 
important in her own view of reading and important to a student's 
interpretation of what had been read. Every aspect of Af 's 
theories of teaching linked with her personal experiences as a 
student. These personal experiences also related to prediction, 
because students could draw on those personal experiences to make 
predictions . 

3. Assessment: Af was concerned particularly about the 
assessment of students. She encouraged her students to predict 
what teachers wanted and predict test behaviors, because she felt 
the tests determined a large portions of a person's life choices. 

4. Personal achievement/self esteem: practical argximent 
was a great concern for Af. Fourth grade, according to Af, was 
"bridge", a time when students found "out about themselves." 
Labelling would cause problems. To counteract negative 
labelling, she had devised Terrific Readers in Training (TRIT) 
that would raise self-esteem and teach necessary strategies. 

5. Questioning: she did believe in using comprehension 
check questions, unless you worked on them before the story. 
These themes were initially presented by AF in her belief 
interview and were carried through the Staff Development program. 

At the conclusion of the practical argument interview Af decided 
to pursue two areas. First, she wanted to work on questioning, 
particularly in relation to predictions. Second, she wanted to 
consider ability grouping and its usefulness. 
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staff Development - School A - Group Coiaponent 



The group coiaponent of the School A staff development looked, at 
superficial glance, much like any other staff development. The 
teachers met in the school library with the staff developers as 
group leaders. The School A teachers chose when the meetings 
would be held and the frequency of tlie meetings. They decided to 
meet three times per month unless school schedules conflicted. 
Prior to the meetings, there was time for socializing and 
snacking on treats brought in by a research associate. Scheduled 
to begin at 2:15 p,m, , ten minutes after the end of school, the 
meetings usually began at 2:30 p,m. About 2:30 p,m, SDl or SD2 
would say, "OK, let's get started," and the staff development 
began. 

In this section, I summarize School A's staff development. For 
each meeting I briefly describe the topics discussed and feature 
teacher responses with particular attention to the highlighted 
teachers, Aa and Af. The brief summary of the staff development 
sessions focuses on the evolution of thought taking pace for the 
teachers. The complete description of the staff development 
sessions can be found in Appendix D. 

Introductory State - Sessions i-a 

From the very first moment of the first sessions, the Staff 
Developers encouraged the teachers to set their own agenda. 
Interestingly, the teachers did not seem to believe them. 
Throughout the first session and continuing through the 
introductory state, the teachers kept asking for directions for 
the right way to teach reading. 

The first session simply introduced the Project to the teachers 
and the teachers to the Project, Observation of these sessions 
also identified Aa and Af as powerful forces with'.n the faculty. 

During the second session, the teachers were asked to begin to 
talk about their beliefs. These revelations come in the 
discusi;ion of their belief interviews. They responded to a 
request for volunteers to discuss their interviews. As one 
teacher asked a question about teaching reading, the group 
responded, both staff developers and colleagues. 

This session also focused on questioning as an area of interest 
identified by the teachers. There were lists made and charts 
drawn, but time precluded a long discussion, 

A perpetual theme, "Doing it right", was addressed during this 
session. Each teacher seemed quite concerned about doing it 
right, in fact, they appeared hesitant about sharing their 
practices because of that fear. 
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In the third session, one teacher^ Ad^ flare up when pressed to 
discuss his practices. He accused the Project of promoting one 
right way of teaching reading • Although SDl assured him that was 
not the case, Ad appeared strong In his conviction i In a later 
conversation it seemed that Ad was actually upset with colleagues 
who, in his opinion, were misreprasehtihg: their teaching 
practices to please the Staff Developers. 

After a continued discussion of belief interviews^ the topic 
turned to questions. A list was drawn and tlie teachers discussed 
the puirposes of questioning. Many of them agreed that they asked 
questions to develop and assess students* work. It was also 
during this session that Aa mentioned accountability for the 
first time. This later became a major focus of discussions. He 
mentioned it in the context of wanting parents and principals to 
be able to recognize his reading program* 

As the sessions progressed, the teachers' beliefs about teaching 
and reading became more apparent, particularly for those who 
participated. For example, Af 's student-oriented approach and 
Aa|s concern for pleasing the parents became obvious. At this 
point the teachers were still not discussing their practices at 
great length, although they quickly began to mention them 
practices periodically. 

In session 4, SDl once again underscored the importance of 
teachers generating their own ideas for the 3taff development. 
She attempted to reassure the teachers that the staff developers 
felt it was imperative for the teachers themselves to establish 
what to consider as the right way to teach reading. 

The topic then turned again to questioning and a matrix designed 
from the teachers' information. Quickly, however, it moved to 
accountability and grading. Concerned as they were with teaching 
the right way, they were also concerned with grading correctly. 
The teachers told a story about how the principal and the 
district "made" them do certain things. The principal, who was 
present in that session, refuted this allegation. Yet, the 
teachers went right on believing. The teachers appeared 
uncertain about gntding, confused about the purposes, and under a 
great deal of pressure, seemingly self-inflicted, to please 
parents, principal, and students. Listening to the discussion, 
it appeared that grading may be the driving concern in their 
teaching beliefs. 

This theme continued in session 5. There was an initial attempt 
to return to the activities matrix, but the topic quickly 
returned to assessment. The teachers had many horrors to share 
about grading and accountability, but no one seemed to agree on 
either issue. A continuing theme for Aa emerged in his concern 
that reading was subjective, but you needed to fit into an 
objective mold for success. A theme for Af also merged, that of 
objectifying grades when she recognized them as objective. 
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The teachers in this session were also icanifesting some 
hostility. They seemed anxious, fidgety and unwilling to discuss 
their own personal experiences. It would appear that the 
perceived powerlessness made them very uncomfortable. 

Session 6,. a session actually cancelled after the research team 
arrived because of an overload of teacher commitments, was more 
of the smne. After cancelling the meeting, several teachers ' 
stayed axoiind to discuss feelings cf powerlessness and the 
inadequacies: of the grading system. 

In the midst ol this discussion when the Staff Developers asked 
the teachers tt iirect the next session, they asked, "What do you 
want to work on?", again attempting to relinquish their power. 
SDl and SD2 reassured them that they (the staff Developers) would 
not pres^ent anything except topics chosen by the teachers. 

Session 7 began in the ne^ year. The teachers appeared renewed 
when talking about the Project. That, however, was quickly 
thrown aside when the teachers again asked the Staff 'Developers 
to tell them (the teachers) what they thought was exciting. Aa 
stepped in and suggested that the teachers bring in their "pet 
concerns," and he would discuss quality versus quantity 
approaches to reading. 

Since the last session, the teachers were given an article to 
read on assessment, but they did not read it. The ti^pic, 
therefore, nicved toward a discussion of what Ab was doing in his 
classroom with activities designed from his participation in this 
Pro j ect . 

ThR teacher next launched into an intense discussion of the 
stuuients* inadequacies. Most of the problems were blamed on the 
home. SD2 responded vehemently to comments made by Ag about his 
students. Although she apologized immediately, many people 
appeared uncomfortable. In his defense, Ac said the Ag was "just 
speaking the truth." 

SD2 then expressed her frustration about not conveying the 
importance of certain strategies. She wanted teachers to use 
them and they were not. 

Aa turned the topic in a quality/quantity of reading direction. 
He presented his practices, and the teachers questioned him. 
Interestingly, this was one of the first times that practices 
were shared. 
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Session 9 was devoted to assessment • SDl pressed the teachers to 
elaODorate on their beliefs about grading. She questioned the 
tests -nd their grading systein. Both SDl and SD2 continuously 
attempted to draw out beliefs and have them elaborate on their 
strategies. Unfortunately, the teachers appeared imwilling to 
consider alternatives v"nd appeared quite angry about being 
pressed to elaborate on their beliefs. 

In session 10 the teachers moved into the breakthrough stage. 
They expressed their feelings about the 3ast session, and their 
feelings that the program was, in fact, not working. They were 
still waiting for the staff development program to "present a 
best way of doing reading." They said they wanted structure and 
boundaries. They also wanted specific assignments. 

Furthermore, they addressed the revealing nature of the staff 
development. Ag described his vulnerability, because there was 
"more emotion in this one" and ordinary staff development 
programs were cut and dried. Ab claimed that his awareness had 
been awakened; he was not as comfortable with his reading program 
as he had been. There were still teachers, however, after 
complaining about the control of the Project, who asked for a 
"bag of tricks." 

After the critiques and complaints were all heard, SD2 quickly 
discussed reading practices. She expressed her own frustration 
about not being able to discuss the reading practices materials 
the research team had gathered. 

This session was a breakthrough session because the teachers had 
made the step to assert themselves. They expressed their 
feelings, revealed themselves, and revealed their beliefs. 

Empowerment Stage - Session 11 

During session 11 the teachers, once warmed up, beca::ne to talk 
about their practices in the context of authenticity, The topic 
raised was the definition of an authentic teacher. Ac, for 
example, talked about her concern for controlling h r classroom. 
Aa revealed his attitudes about reading. 

In this session the teachers decided that this should be the 
final session. They each discussed the impact of the Project on 
their teaching. Several talkf^J about the importance of the 
discussions. Others were quiet. Aa appeared the most affected 
by the Project from his comments. 



The thames that flowed through the staff development program at 
School A were accountability and the desire to do it right. From 
their comments and their res{^on&es>> they appeargd^ f ar more 
concerned with these issties than a^ reading* 
It seemed as if these concerns peraeated jthe^^^t decisions 
and actions. One theme related to pracfeice^^^^^ 
During several sessions^ questioning was addressed and explored* 

Staff Development - Scdio^l F - Group Component 

The participants in School F»s staff development were the four 
intermediate grade teachers and the special education/multiply- 
handicapped teacher. These teachers ^'"'"'unteered for the program 
although both the principal and the riculum specialist 
suggested that participation would be a good idea. These 
teachers were also offered incentives from which they could 
choose. 

The staff development program, occurring once a month, took place 
at SDl's home. This location was chosen because it was 
accessible and because the teachers felt it was imperative to 
meet off-campus both for their well-being and for their comfort 
in revealing issues. SDl^s home had a large living room area 
where the teac^ers met. There were comfortable chairs with 
coffee tables arranged in the area for books and a large glassed- 
in area that provided a lovely view. Certain qualities of the 
living room area, where the staff development took place, were 
less than conducive to a staff development. For example, 
although there were large windows with a beautiful view, the 
lighting was not balanced with areas that were quite dark. Two 
couches were very squishy and began to enfold you as you sat 
there. Additionally, the teachers often seemed tired and relaxed 
into the furniture. There was also the added ingredient of 
Brownie, the dog, who drifted in and out of the meetings 
according to whim. At least a small portion of each meeting was 
devoted to him. Off the living room was the open dining area. 
On the clothed table there were usually treats of various sorts, 
either provided by the teachers or the research staff. Often, 
prior to the meeting, the School F teachers met together for 
lunch . 

The initial meeting, held several weeks before the staff 
development program began (a) clarified the purpose of the staff 
development; (b) reaffirmed teachers interest • in participating 
in the program; (c) established the initial meeting time; and (d) 
introduced the research team. 
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Introductory stage - Sessj ^pq % 

This first session began with a descript:ion of the Project, The 
teachers were reassured that the Staff Developers wanted "to 
figure out** the areas teachers wanted to cover. 

One teacher, Fd, was the first to begin exploring the teachers' 
interests. She expressed concern about the evaluation of 
students. Others followed. Fc wanted to know how to meet the 
needs of a diverse student population. 

The teachers seemed fascinated to hear each other speak. The 
similarity of beliefs surprised them. Prior co these meetings, 
there was little cohesiveness. They seemed to be thrilled by the 
new discoveries of colleagues. 

Even in this session, the teachers, although apparently just 
getting to know each other, engaged in an exploration of 
practices. The teachers of School F appeared committed to using 
the staff development program to gain as much information and as 
many ideas as possible. 

Breakthrough Stage - Sessions 2-6 

Assessment was a major focus of session 2. First SDl had the 
teachers first look at the activities students did when they are 
learning reading comprehension. They defined reading 
comprehension, explored the purpose of skills, and looked at ways 
to evaluate reading. Then the issue shifte.d to assessment and 
the problems related to it. 

Next, the use of the basal reader was explored. Each teacher had 
their own opinion of the basal, some positive, some negative. 
Clearly they had thought about these issues a lot. 

During this session the teachers seriously engaged in an 
exploration of practices. They spoke their mind about the basal, 
skills, and the purposes of reading comprehension. They also 
explored the issues of accountability and assessment. 

It was also during this session that Mb became simply a 
participant rather than an administrator. When SDl and SD2 
challenged her statements and modelled challenging her direction, 
the teachers no longer acquiesced to her control. As they took 
contro3. of the meeting, the breakthrough stage began. 

The breakthrough state carried over into session 3. The initial 
discussion centered on the disruption of classes during reading. 
The teachers felt that they too often had interruptions. 
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Next, they discussed the focuses and SD2 clarified their purpose. 
Prior knowledge and other reading research issues were also 
discusse'i. Several teachers followed up by stating the 
importance of developing shared knowledge among teachers and 
students • 

Many of the topics discussed involved "do you" questions. The 
teachers were almost desperate to find out what their colleagues 
had done* When a teacher brought up a subject, the others seemed 
compelled to discuss it and offer suggestions. They discussed 
journals, book reports, and formula answers. 

The topic then turned, as usual, to assessment. How powerful 
were the parents, and vhat were the test criteria. Each had 
their e-^roeriences to relate, yet tJr'j similarities were strong. 
Along with taese simiXirities, there was a discussion of the 
"poT/er of the test-maXr>rs" and how often they gave the power of 
knowing students over to the standardized test people. 

Finally duriny this session, a videotape of a teacher was viev/ed. 
The v.eacher was observed working successfully with students in 
groups. A discussion ensued that looked at the "traditional ways 
of teaching," as well as other aspects of teachincj. 

In session 4 the teachers began to talk more. Although SD2 
initially provided an agenda, the teachers monitored it. 7;hey 
also requested modelling in the classroom done by Project staff. 

An initial discussion for this session observed the differences 
between the use of the basal test and literature books. They each 
talked about their concerns and purposes for using the texts that 
they used. 

Other issues of practice were discussed, including the use of 
vocabulary, writing, evaluation of students, and how to reach 
students. SD2 suggested that knowing the history of the 
classroom propelled the students faster along the path of 
knowing . 

In session 5 the discussion began with an exploration of Fa's use 
of concept analysis and how it worked. The Staff Developers 
developed her practical argument as they proceeded, and the 
teachers listened and discussed ways of using it in their 
classrooms. 

Next, they di:scussed the district gifted program at length and 
speculated on why that sort of process versus outcome teaching 
was not done throughout the district. The teachers discussed 
their opinions and could not come to a resolve. 
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From here the discussion turned to grading and how to approach 
it* Several teachers addressed the importance of recognizing 
prior knowledge and what the students loaew as they entered the 
classroom. They also condemned the school reward system, because 
it Si^t up a bad self-esteem problem. Further, at School F they 
were required to have a certain number of grades. Several 
teachers expressed fear that the principal would not support them 
if the pcrents challenged their grading. They also discussed 
grading alternatives. 

Onc» final discussion centered on an explorat^ i of modelling done 
in Fb's classroom. The research associate explained why she 
thought it worked/did work as well as the participation of the 
students. Fb followed up with her concerns about certain 
students. 

In session 6, after a brief discussion of a conference attended 
by two participants, the teachers explored the used of literature 
versus basal approach to reading in the classroom. The issue 
centered on the activities that followed reading. There were 
questions about comprehension checks, variations in students* 
questions, the suffocation of creativity, au<i providing feedback. 
Grading was another issue raised. 

They also discussed the videotaped of a research associate 
modelling brainstorming in Fb's classroom, it was a mapping 
activity. First, the research associate discussed her 
experience, and then Fb discussed hers. It worked quite well in 
the classroom. 

The session ended with an assignment* Each teacher was to go 
their students and ask them what they thought reading was, so 
that the teachers could begin to elaborate on those ideas. 

Empowerment Stage Sessions 7-8 

In session 7 the discussion leaned toward literature. Fd talked 
about the use of novels in her classroom as did Fe. Mb talked 
about the literature-based basal programs and their potential 
value. Fd then raised the issue of authenticity between a basal 
and literature piece. Fa brought up a question of skills. 

Then they discussed the value of outlining to help students 
explore their lives. Outlining could help organize students* 
thinking as well as organize students' views of reading. As they 
discussed this the topic turned to reading and making sense of 
the text. 

During a break in the meeting the teachers planned the next 
session. It would be a literature group, so that that type of 
discussion group could be modelled for them- They decided on 
book choices, dates, topics, and strategic 5 • They were quite 
excited. 
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After addressing the issue of a good reading practice, the 
discussion moved into a look at students' views of reading. Many 
students hud a different view of reading. As the discussion 
proceeded, teachers revealed their own learning to read stories. 
Interestingly, there appeared to be a connection between them, 
and the ways teachers taught reading. The teachers also made 
connections between their own processes and students* processes. 
This led to an insightful discussion of different students arid 
their needs. 

The shift from breakthrough to empowerment was subtle. The 
teachers did not simply take over. Rather, they eased into the 
empowerment stage and suddenly seemed to be directing the action. 
The level of excitement and interest seemed to raise in this 
process. 

The final session began with a recounting of teachers activities. 
Four of the five teachers were working with novels. Their 
students were quite happy with that, and tha teachers were 
pleased as well. 

A literature group discussion followed, revolving around their 
book choice. They discussed the book, its important issues, and 
then ways they would use it with their students. Given the 
different interpretations in the room, it was certainly a 
testimony to the interactivity between the text and the reader. 
There was also a focus on the important of prior knowledge. The 
teachers appeared pleased by the discussion. 

A final discussion turned to assessment and how students might be 
g' -^ded when literature was used. Each teacher offered 
suggestions. The key for most of the teachers was that they were 
professionals, and whatever decisions they made about assessment 
should be appreciated in that light. 

As the meeting closed, the teachers talked aboi its success. 
They had revealed a lot about themselves, but were grateful for 
it. They realized the importance of knowing their own beliefs. 

The themes for the School F sessions were varied* Specifically 
the struggle between what best served the students apj^^ared to be 
a focal point — literature or basal. The teachers were also 
interested in the practices and the strategies used by their 
colleagues. This contact-starved faculty seemed glad for any 
tidbit of attention given to them and were willing to make the 
best of it. It appeared ^hey wanted to make every moment count. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT FORM 



SCHOOL 



DATE 



SOS 



PAGE 2 



TOPIC COUNTER IMPETUS 



WHO 
INITIATES 



-JQuestlonr 
ing Strat. 



Reading 
questions 
first 



Functions 
of questions 



-^Students 
eva t ua 1 1 ng 
teacher 

Funct Ions 
of questions 



1170 



l^iSO 



2155 



2190 



r!c3 



From what Af 
said 



Respono'ing to 
something 
SD2 says 



Back on track 
& lull in 
conversation 



From what AF 
said 

Back to 
Agenda 



SD2 



Af 



Af 



S02 



SDf 



S02 



NATURE OF CONVERSATION 



DISCOURSE 

HODE PARTICIPATION 



PRACTICE 



'H^hat are you doing differently?'' 

Set of questions. Describes. SD2 referred Sharing 
to chart from last week: The Functions of 
questioning. Added ^th category called [Discussion 
motivation. SD1 talks about connecting 
background knowledge to text.Af insists its 
real ly motivation. 

Af; Of course you read the question first. 
& other things to preview story. 

SD2t Convergent/Divergent thinking. Whose jLecture 1 
questions? Af: Finds that kids answer 
questions from their own purposes and may 
seem off the qall. Some answers in teachers' 
guide are terrible. 

They alt like the open-tended questions. With each 
SD2 talks about publishers. Ab needs to hear >ther 
who from the students. 

Any other functions? Aa asks questions to get Sharing 
kids to stand up for themselves. Describes & Q/A 
what he learned. SD2. Any Others? Ag asked 
lots of questions but It got out of line» 
so he quit. SD2 responds. Af talks— d! ffercnt 
functions, e.g. feedback 



luch discuses Everyone invo 
ved. 



Sharing a practice ^one she used) 



Asks Af about what else he learned. AF 
''humbles" himself to use basal questions 
sometimes. SDt tries to interpret response as 
function of making a good argument. AF dls 
agrees S gives eg. to i 1 lustrate— to draw a 
spirit. More positive feedback for others' 
purposes. Af taped himself. 



Listening. Ac & 
Ag make fun of 
cither Sd2's or 
Af's hand motior 



Intense I isten- 
ing 



Questioning 
Strategies 



Rest are I isten- 
ing 



Sharing 
One person 
esponds, 
:hen anotheh 
Sharing 



Q/A 



Discussion 



Listening 



Listening 



Students 

evaluating 

teachers 
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PRACT I Cr DESCRIPTION 



GROUP =STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

School A Date; 11/l<t SD# Counter 1170 



PRACTICE; Questioning strategics. Asks students two questions that they hay%to>^^ 
respond to for each piece of reading—often orally. 1) What do we now khw? an^^^^^^^^ 
2) What wuestlons do we still have? 

WHO DESCRIBED: Af 

QUALITY OF DESCRIPTIONS: Medium. Theory. Reason to use questions Is to get kids 
connected with their background knowledge, and to give them practice talking out 
loud, 

TYPES OF QUEST IONS /COMMENTS FROM GROUP: Clarifying questions, such as When do you 
ask the questions? Do you do this for every piece of reading? 

COMMENT/FOLLOWUP: SD2 refers to chart from last week-- functions of quest ions —and 
adds a category, Af brings up this or very similar practices several times. Sh3 
clearly thinks this is an important activity. 
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FEGtlRB 3 
Itapic M&p, Session 2: SchooGL F 



Itapic 

!• Reading Activities/ 
E\irposes 

•>Practice^ prereading 
questions 

~>->Why ask questions 

-•>«hat is ccttprd>ension 

->Hhat is reading fran 
kids view 

->What is gramsnar/word 
attack skills 

-->->Def initicm of word 
attack and syntax 

•->Back to questiais on 
skills/reading 

2. Assessment 

->Writing as assessment 

'-*>Back to assessnent 
prcblens discussicn 

-•>->Aooountability 
-•>Iirportance of testirg 

->2 kinds of validity 

CBack to 1) 

->Parpose of doing 
granroar, kids can do it, 
raise self'-oonc^ 



Initiator 
SD2 



SD2 
SD2 
SD2 

SD2 

SDl 

SD2 

SD2 

T 
T 

SD2 



SD2 
SD2 
T 



Activity 

Brainstorming Activity 
(Recitation) 

Sharing £e prereading 
questions 

Recitatic^ 

Q/A, discussion 

Q/A 

Q/A 

Lecture 2 
Q/A 

Occxnent^ Q/A 

Sharii^ practice 
Sharing practice 
Q/A 



Disoissicn^ difficult to 
be aooountable 

Challenge by T 



Lecture 2 



CCTOrtent 



■I 



leads to rtecitatla|?^ 



discussion 
disaissim 
discussion 

discussion 



^1 



responses 

discussicxi 

soma questions 

spi restatii^ with 
different language 

all teachers 



^iiscussicn^ SD2 and 
4 teachers 

discussion by all 
teachers 

sane discussion 



b c^;" ' vj';v / 



•1:4^ 



Itopic 



ftc±ivity 



[Bacdc to 2] 

->Kalationship of assess- 
i»snt to aocountability 

3. Basals & ALteimtives 



->Reading programs 
-XSrouping 



->->Rsadability/Rsadit^ 
levels 



->-'>Dif f erent type 
of grccpix^g 



->InterdisciplinQ reading 
strands 

tBadc to 2] 

->->Hcw do you assess 
that 

->->->Daliiiaatic5i 
between kntw 
lecige & prooess 

4. ^ade level 



->Reading level 



5* Hwnics & Background 



SD2 
SDl 

SDl 



SDl 



SDl 
T 

SDl 
SDl 



Q/A and ciiallenge 



lecture 2« Nature of 
Basals & publishing 
industry 

L^cbmre 2« All of them 

Disoission. (Ba£^ « 
lit^istrature 



grouping) 
day 



lecture 2. Prac±ioe, 
Joplin plan relies on 
oojioept of readability 
ang levels 

Sharing, practice* Pairs 
of studOTts working 
together 

Discussion— difficsult 
to do 



Qoesticns 



Lecture 2 



Question — what grade 
level and who decides 

lecture 2. Assunptions 
in Japan 6 Finland 

Lecture 2. Can't sound 
out a word unless ycu 
know tt 



lpte^o£:--di^is^^ 



discussion 



discussiosi, SD2 
questicning 



discussicn 



discussion 



discossicsV 
conversation 
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Topic 


Initiator 


Activity 


EttUowHJjp 


[Back to 2] 


SD2 


Hew to do formative 
assessaiient while 
sa*iisfvlsTCi jaoQountahil il-v 




-XSradliig listening 


T 


Questicsi related to how 
you grade listening 




->District requireroents 


T 


Lecture 2e Hgw the 
grading vjorks 


lots of discussicR 1 


-xarading kids with 
limits (ID) 


T 


Sharing problems 


lots of discussibri f j 


6. Agenda 


SDl 


Q/A Recital. VSiat do we 
do next time 


lots of disoussioh -1 


~>Litei:ature 


T 
T 


SiKjgestiCTi to do this 
Sharing practicse 
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APPENDIX I 

Conversation. Session 11, School A. <l 

To what extent is reading an act of subordination to a qtveM 
author?" To what extent, is the author setting up the ^ ^"'M 
control, there is some ext:ent- where a reader is subordlhatecf^ 
to the wxles of a writer ahrt to a certain toeht ibhe. xeati^^^^ 
has to be willing to submit to that and keep reading^ ±; - : ^ 
think anybody that has been a writer and witing- tb^a ^ ^: 
particular audie.nce: isi keenly aware of the- degree to whX*^^ 
they are exerting their ci.j^trol dver theiifrpotehtiai 
readers. Pv'^rsuasive papers- in particular. Is the reader 
going to follow ae in this direction or are they goirig to > 
stop and throw the paper down. It seems clear that thei^e is&l 
an important control elewent in there too. Reading does 
have its Inherent disciplines. 

So the student-reader has to submit to the control of the 
author as well as the control of the teacher? 

My question is to what extent does that play a role in this 
whole thing. 

"I don't know the answer to what you are asking, but what do 
you mean by, I don't know what you mean when you said 
reading does have its inherent disciplines." 

"Well, there is a sequential discipline clearly, to readina. 
You read it in a certain order that the author presented to 
you. At least in some degree." 

"Not every piece of writing." 

"To some extent anything. You are not g'.ing to open the 
almanac and start at the end and read backwards." 

"My husband, who had trouble in school, he and his friends 

fJ"^"* seventh grade when they learned how much 
easier it was in school if they read all of the words in a 
sentence from left to right and if they read all of the 
words on a page. They were seventh graders and to this dav 
ne must remind himself to read from the beginning to the end 
hL ^ Z®??^"''®- ^"^^^'^ ^^"9 around with people who 

?» - f^}-^^ ^^^^ in school because it is really fun 

aust driving down the highway he may pick out a few word*; on 
a sign to read but they may not be in the correct order and 
you see 7 that automatically. He does that if he is' not 
J®^f^y focusing and he maintains there are lots of kids liK-» 
that. So.. exactly right, there is the discipline of going 



T4 



T2: 



left to right and froa line I to line 2." 
Is"u^?lcip!in2l"'"'^ discipline doesn't »ea„ 4 

wSkL\'«M? 2ai"rs,^firi?isfpSS 

"■S'kJ^ B*?y """o"^* ^""^ons theoli^ii"?eSiL "hS* 

°f things nale^o?e sensJ f nd^ 

doesn-t seen so obvious, i thiJk It is a dliolpfSe?' " 
message the author intended or one of a T'inr.f 

effectiveness as a comiaunicativG tool. "posing its 

SD3: one of the things that I do is when the kids say a Dassa«^ 
or a text has a particular meanina or thi^ P^^ff^e 
understand J.t is to ask them to go bacf Jo Jhe Sook^LS^^^ 
the authors words to show where they got that m^SS?««^ • 
Havir t the reader find it in the teJt is onp w^,! 
it wirh our own experiences, wMch are varied ° 

SD2: Can they always find it? 

SD3: can the student always find it, no. Althouah t hh^n^ 

depends on the student, sorae students would L .^? J 

articulate that. There is ? lot of 5? ^° 

learn in doing this. They lea?n a uhn? ^^^5^°" ^^^^ ^^^^ 

vocabulary and a wh^le w|J irtalJinS iS ^i^^f^'^t 

because SJey are :iot ta^kLfaboit a^^ecoLr??!*^^"^ 
someone nay have. a i-ceconceived answer 

SD2: "T4, I want to ask you, do you think ifc i<t -u, 

soSetMr. ^ absolutely an^azed when somebody reads 
AnS Sis^s Jl'V^ ^^^^ interpret it. S[ think, wow. 
then T ?h4 V ^°"*^e!nporary shared meaning kind of thino aA,i 
then I think about reading something that i, 2oS yea^s old 
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If . ■ :M 

I... and I really wonder. d 

But on the other hand, if they read something, that you hS#^ 
t wr:ttten and they respond^t<r'yoa"ifi wavway, =ih Another Wy^ 'j^ 

h that gives you the iapressibil^ €hat they. ■i;erevreally-^ 

in to .what you had invested ih that, there is a real I'M 
exhilaration in that, isn't there? -M 

■■ ■ 

SD2: That has never happened to ae (laughter). 

;■ ■ . % 

l; T4: That has never happened, uah. 

. SD2: It is always like there is something really different, so^^ 

P®°Pi® P^ck out things that were not a big deal for me > wM-^' 
I was writing it. I thought it was almost obvious, ho^evM?^! 



I threw that in there. I mean it is really remarkable^ 



T2: I think there is something i:. ^uying into the author's 

reality. Sometimes you read something and you won't pick u# 
on something the author didn't intend because their reality^ < 
the world they were creating, whether fiction or non- ^ 
fiction, is so different from what you want or you are in a =f 
bad mood. Assuming we are talking about good readers h&c^-^ 
There is some way that you don't go into the author's worlM 
so your eyes are going across the page and you don't have a^^* 
clue what it is saying. As opposed to the person that comes 
into your world and sees something differe^nt from what you 
intended. 

SD2: Yes. It could be my writing and you see (gestures to T4) " 
that is another issue. 

T2: But I think it also could be different focusing. A person 
that was visiting the family this weekend writes plays and 
novels and such in Denmark. Had a discussion about the 
author and he felt the only time yoii should be aware of the 
author is when you begin to "buy out" of that world For 
some reason, when you begin to pull out z d question. 
Whether it is fiction or non-fiction as long as it is real 
to you, you should be completely oblivious to the author 
because you are there. when, for some reason, the author's 
world comes to some disjuncture with what you could make 
coherent, whether it is your own world or not, you know vou 
if^ *.w^" ^^.^^'^^ coherent, then you pull back and say why 
did the author do that. Or what is going on here or what 
was the author's intent. « t« or wnac 

Tl: Well, that is , xitical then. 

L*^?"""^ that's vhat political writing is, creating 

dis junctures, situations that make you take a stance, it 

was an interesting point of view irom an author, he hopes to 
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write in such a way that his readers forget he is there « 

Can you imagine with your author friend, as long as, as av.:.i;3 
reader, my biases are being confirmed I don't think about "^t^^^ 



them or challenge them. 
SD2, T5 & T2 all oppose this statement. 

I don't think you go along with it becat^-^e the biases are 
the same. 



I think as long as biases are being stretched in a way that^^, 
I can stretch. I mean I may get stetched but as long as. 
is in a way that I can imagine. It is when soriiething; coaies?3 
up that I can't, I can't make the leap. He is ncfc sayirigc^H^ 
that it is a bad thing to make people step baoK and w<^ncf^r 
about it, it is just... You know SD2, the thing we talJcecl 
about last spring. When I read a book I am really into it?i^^ 
but if you ask me what are you reading before you go to b^ii|l 
at night I would be hard pressed to tell you the title, theti 
author, or the plot. But when I am there it is like totatl^l 
real and the house could burn down around me. I confessed 
this to SD2 in my interview last year and she said she did i 
the same thing, and I have felt better aver since. 

To give another exaiuple, take poetry for a minute. I think-^ 
one of the big differences in poetry as opposed to prose isr^ 
that the author of the poetry makes more demands upon the 
reader to buy in to the mood or the rigor or whatever that 
has been woven into that poem. You have got to be «more 
comaitted to read a poem than to read prose.** i think ther^ 
is a greater degree of discipline there and I think that is 
why a lot of our children that we teach have a difficult 
time appreciating poetry. It is just a short little thing 
they scan down it and say ok, I have read it. But they have 
not been willing to submit themselves to the richness that 
has been tied in in the space of a few verses. They can sav^*' 
I have read it but ok, well... 

••Under what conditions would they be able to tie in to the 
richness? When would that happen? Are there poems that 
kids tie in to the richness?" 

Well, I think the most successful children's poet lately has ^ 
been Shel Silverstein. He capitalizes on sensations, i 
think he capitalizes on the children's appreciation of the 
grotesque. 



Isn't that wonderful ( chuckl ing) . 
The babysitter. 



T4; 



5*f"?®=J^^®.1*at. But 4veri there it typicallv takas f 
think there is stin tlViS €e^^^^^^^^ 

sinK m ana not use a regulsr reading pace. If i uspti 

Sal's^fn^cf ""^^^^ ^ Mog^mhlk. ^low^'if I^uf 
«o«?,i^ «^ ^" reading poetry, like even Robert Frost, 
would do ae no good. I would be through with it and it ' 

ITitJ^^ ^2"^^ senseless for ?o go ?^oSgh ' 

at that same kind of a pace. 



T4: 



o5 Jhf another onu of the things I am talking about in terai 
tLl^t ^i^^iPline of reading, i think that is another ^ 
aspect, sequentialness night be one, pace might Sfanother 



SDl: 



T4: 



au?Sor oi?f of X^^"" "'^^"^"^ in «hat the C 

«?L?K^ ? ?f P^^® °^ the reader constructs or is 

Hnn?r^^^S^ inbetween? I think when you are sa-ing this 

^oSllnSi"? ^^^^^"9 thing Vhand ' 1 

movements to show on different paths.). 3ut that ?«! t^h« t 
wanted examples of what you meant by discfpLnes! ?t souL^ 
SeeS\o''«L^?J "^^"^"5 in thf^^xt ani ySu^ 

Fri^?^S^ -i?inr^oeSr5"^!;^^to^rJ^^^^^^ ^ 
they are to some extent like a parable! l^d foSL iBK^"' 

lp!:;no%-- ^^^^^^ i 

was iSle tS someone showed up tha- 

book it woSi^^ °^ ""o^^ subtle aspects Of his " 

thaP S ^ seem sure that he would be appreciative of ' 

ab?^ that he talked to that he wfs ^ 

vaUd °Ta?nS t^°r.^^P®^^^- ^ ^^-'i^J^ ^hat an author Uys a i 

SJoSghlJ^t ?e;?!''^" °' '""""^"^^ communic^Ld ] 

sSme??me^'^? ^^''^ l!oby_Dicls I bet he would be surprised I 
sometimes at some of the meanings that people found there. 
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And h© would ©ven say, oh yaah, I hadn^t thought ol it that vS 
way. I mean that is what I: hear, you (V) saying when 
somebody talks to you abouir -ir-' artieie you.' have written and V-li 
you didn't even think that was Very iniportant. And yet you':^ 
can see all that they can build oiit of it. 

But wouldn't have liked it also if they had taken a little 
tiae and try and be real clear about what it was you were 
trj'ing to say? taj 

1 

Yes and no. Because a lot of tines I think you are right R, ?| 
I am surprised at what I say when I go back and read 
something of mine. You know sometimes construction will -M 
happen right as I am writing. 'SM 

The ideas come in. Or it might not be all finished yet. 

Right, or it is half way through. I guess what is importantcf.. 
to me in what I vrit«% is not necessarily located within that^-ll 
written document. So I would like people to think like I saiM 
thinking but I realize that from the written document that '"'k 
is not always possible. Yeah, I would like everybody to 
think like I did when I wrote the document but it is not 1 
going to happen. ; 



It is possible. 

I think that is a question, I wonder if it is possible. 

I don't know whether it is or not, I really don't know. My 
training in literature was a structural approach, which was 
to come as close to what the author was thinking when the 
book or poem was written. I bought into the notion that it 
would be possible to come as close as you can to something 
that was written 250 years ago, as long as you took all the 
time in the world. You figured out culturally what was 
going on in those times. You did structural analysis of the 
piece. And you could really come close to what that author 
was thinking and I was convinced of that until I started 
writing. Then I thought, no one is going to come close to 
what I am thinking when I write this thing, i mean ev»n me 
When I read it two years later it is not even going to be 
the same. When I read it, something that I have written. 
At this point I guess I have moved away frcra the notion tha^ 
it is possible ^.o get close to what the author was thinkingT 

What you say scares me because it seems to imply that it is 
impossible to commnnicste. 

What I think probably the problem with the other approach is 
that it is completely relativistic. That there isn't a 
meaning in a piece of writing. That is where, I think, the 
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social notion coaes across. That; you begin to develop a 
shared notion through the social aspect of reading. But I 
agree, I think that: !•? part of the problem people have with, 
the notion of constructing laeaiiing is that it all becomes 
relativistic. Is there a right answer ever. 

Isn't it possible that raa'^ing is some of each? That 
reading is set within time constraints and resources to try - 
to and construct the author's meaning or your best guess and't 
then construct you own meaning and also with the people ^ 
around you. isn't it possible that reading is all of that. ^ 
it is such a rich thing. 

?4? ^ ^® scared with taking too much of i 

fhi^w^ 4°ufP£f°''°^ ^^""^ 9rade level because 

the kids might throw up their hands and say well, "pophy." 
You know, this is a big joke, somebody is writing ail this 
words and there is nothing behind it anyway, you can qet 
whatever you want to out of it. And when you do explain to 
someone what you got out of it they are just going to lauqh 
at you because ha ha, the joke is on you, there wasn't anv 
meaning here after all. They might get that impression. 



'0 

Jill 
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Hinal Belief interview: RIS 

1. Well, how are you feeling about things — your teaching, your 
claB5--now that you are approaching the end of the year? 

S. What seems to have worKed well in reading fo^ this set of 
kids? 

3. Were you doing that last year? At the beginning of the 



— If "no": how die* you decide to change? Where did the 
change come from? 



--If "yes": did you try anything new? Where did it come 
from? How H • d it work? 

What seemed not to work too well for this set of kids? Had 
you tried this before? Why do you think it didn't work? 



5. Talk a little bit about reading comprehension. What is it? 
How is it learned? How best to teach it? (Give them plenty ct 
time for this question.) 



6. Is there a student who has really progressed beyond your 
expectations this year? Probe — describe the kid, progressed in 
what way? how r vou tell? what helped? What did teacher 
expect of the sx^ tl 



7. Is there a student who really did not get as far as predicted 
or at least hoped for? Same probes. . . 

How did you try to help thio student? Do you think some other 
things might work? 

a. ^ lot of our discussion at our group meetings revolved around 
assessment. Now that the state tests are over, how are you 
feeling about testing? What makes grading '^ob ject ive"? Do you 
try to be objective? When do you find yourself being subjective? 
What helps you really figure out when you know how well a student 
is progressing? Do you u<^e subjective information? 

9. We also talked a lot about nrevented or encouraged you to do 
what you believe in in the classroom. How do you feel about that 
now? 



/ear? 
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Shift 

10. When you first looked at your videotape, how dia you feel? 
Were you surprised with anything that you saw yourself doing.? 
After seeing that, dio you do anything differently? 

11. How did you feel when you read your belie-\'' interview? Was 
there anything ths you saw with which you disagrped? 

You know, did I really say that? I don't really mean that. 

12. What really stands out in your mind as a strong belief about 
reading that you may or may not have stated in your belief 
interview? 



13. How would you describe the staff development program? 
1^. Were there aspects tha'j made you feel uncomfortable? 



— Probe, "Ya, a lot of people feel that, why do you 
suppose that is the case?" 



15. Were there aspects that were more valuable or fun than 
others? 

16. Do you think you are doing something different because r" 
it? Are you thinking differently about teaching? About reading? 
About kids? (If no, then. Well how are you thinking about 
teachi ng? etc . 



17, Lets say there were the opportunity to do the same kind of 
thing in whatever school you are in next year (for Kim) in Math 
or Social Studies? What would you think about that? What would 
you want to do differently? 

18 How important are the other teachers in your school to you 
as a teacher? How would you describe your relationships with 
them? 

19. Anything more that you want to add? 
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CASE STCDIES OF SCHOOLS 
BY 



:>eggy Placier 
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CASE STUDY: SCHOOL A 



I. GENERAL SCHOOL DESCRIPTION 

School A was located in a quiet suburban neighborhood of 
modest ranchstyle homes and new development on the very edge of 
town. The building wasi seven years old and appeared very clean 
and well-maintained. The principal described the school as 
"middle sized" at 380 students. Enrollment was down in Year 1 of 
our study^ from 600 students t le year before^ since the school 
had lost students to a new school nearby (School C) . Principal A 
explained that in a growing suburban attendance area^ it was hard 
to predict yearly enrollment. There were 14 reiular classroom 
teachers^ grades and one LD teacher. Pr^ ry and bilingual 

teachers had the assistance o^ part-time aides The average class 
size was 24. 

The school was made up of four connected buildings enclosing 
a courtyard with a few planters and picnic tables. The office and 
hallways actually seemed bare and somewhat uninviting to the 
observers, with little in the way of decoration. The courtyard 
v:as well-tended^ but did not seem to be used for school 
activities. But inside the classrooms^ there was lots to sees 
student art and writing, and colorful bulletin boards. Most 
classrooms were similarly arranged, with desk^ in groups, and in 
most classrooms students moved aroi:nd the room for activities, 
rather than st ^ing in assigned seats. 

School rujies were posted in each room, but classroom 
management techniques varied. There was a general schoolwide 
emphasis on rewarding positive behaviors, and the principal made 
it a point to recognize good student behavior regularly. In 
general, students were quiet and relaxed during class, and seemed 
happy to bt at school. Teacher-student interactions observed 
during our visits for observations and testing were consistently 
positive. There was no evidence of vandalism. With only a few 
reservations, the classroom obseirver said, she would recommend 
this school as a place to teach. 

Student Population: students at School A were 50% Hisparic, 
47% Anglo, and 1% each Black, Asian and Native American. Thirty- 
three percent of the students qualified for free or reduced 
lunches, a rough estimate of low socioeconomic status. The 
principal described most families as "upwardly m bile working 
class to middle class/' often first-time homeowners. She figured 
the rate of student mobility at just below 20%, by which she 
meant that 80% of the students who were enrolled at the beginning 
of the year would still be there at the end. Most students came 
from the immediate neighborhood, except for a few bused in for 
special education. They scored close to the mean for the entire 
district on Iowa tests given in April of Year 1 — neither very 
high, nor very low. 

Despite the percentage of Hxspanic students at School A, 
very few were officially classified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) . One classroom at each grade level provided "bilingual," 
actually Spanish-as-a-second-language (SSL) instruction, as an 
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enrichment program highly supported by parents. For the testing 
phase of our project in Year 2, Principal A decided that che few 
"Spanish dominant" students in rades 4-6 would not be asked to 
take the test, which was admin .-^ered only in English. 

In their interviews, the participating teachers at School A 
did not talk at length about their students. The three who did 
mention students described them in mostly positive terms. The 
only exceptions were individual students who, the teachers 
thought, had difficult lives and needed extra attention and 
caring. The teachers also expressed satisfaction with their own 
abilities to manage the classroom and to adapt their instruction 
to student needs and preferences. They made very few commenrs, 
positive or negative, about the students' parents or homes. The 
interview data were confirmed by the teachers' questionnaire 
responses. In fact, the School A teachers were the most positive 
of all groups in their responses to items about their student 
population. 

School History: The principal reported that before she had 
arrived two years ago, the school had been led by a "very 
successful, effective principal." While she disagreed somewhat 
with the former principal'^ philosophy of education (in 
particular, her "skills" emphasis) , she credited her with having 
established a positive climate. Lhe also said that though there 
had been a great deal of staff turnover in recent years, and 
several of the teachers had little experience, the school had 
^'maintained quality" in its programs. Staff turnover, she 
thought, was due mainly to the inconvenience of the school's 
location. 

In our meeting with Principal A at the beginning of Year 2, 
she said that enrollment at the school had climbed back up to 
440, due to neighborhood growth. Since staffing had not likewise 
increased, she described conditions as "overcrowded." 

II. INITIAL CONTACTS WITK THE SCHOOL AND RESPONSES TO THE PROJECT 

Principal A was the first principal contacted by the 
researchers, who had heard that she was likely to be receptive. 
They arranged a meeting with her to explain *.he project and guage 
her reaction to it. The principal volunteered a great deal of the 
above information about the school at this meeting, and soon 
adopted the terminology of the researchers, referring to her 
teachars as "research-based." As she heard the research 
described, she became very enthusiastic, saying that she would 
"love to participate," and that "we're the most cooperative group 
you'll run into!" She described participation as "fun" for her. 
Thus, there was no issue here regarding access to the school or 
principal cooperation. 

After thinking about the project design. Principal A even 
proposed that School A would make a better experimental than ^ 
control school, because they were "already doing this," i.e., 
using research-based practices in the classroom. In fact, she 
warned that "we might not be right for you" because conditions 
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were so ideal* The researchers arranged a date to meet with the 
teachers, to see if they would also approve. 

Before the teacher meeting, the principal called to tell the 
researchers that her regional superintendent had officially 
approved the project, and asked if she could talk with the 
teachers about it before their meeting. At the teacher meeting, 
the principal was quite obvious in her support for the project. 
In her introduction, she described participation as a chance to 
"make history," and an "opportunity to be lobbyists for change" 
by using the Illinois reading test before other schools, she told 
the teachers that she had described them to the researchers as 
people who were not "stuck," who would be open to new ideas. When 
PA said we did not want to push the teachers into anything, the 
principal piped up, "I do!" While she did not hesitate to apply 
the pressure of her own enthusiasm on teachers, they seemed to 
receive it fairly well. They joked openly with her about how she 
had already put their names on the sign-up list. 

The researchers described the study in "teacher-friendly" 
terms, and very thoroughly. But afterwards, the principal 
remarked that they need not have mentioned the 277 research 
articles they had surveyed, and other details, since she had told 
the teachers that this meeting would be brief and cover only the 
essentials. She explained that the teachers had three meetings 
that week, and seemed protective of their time. The principal in 
general seemed anxious for her teachers to have made a good 
impression on the researchers, and for the researchers to have 
made a good impression on them, so that they would readily agree 
to participate. 

The teachers* observed responses at the meeting varied. Some 
were rather slow arriving, and three sat in the back looking at 
papers and writing through most of the presentation. A young 
teacher was obviously nervous about being videotaped, and asked 
how the tapes would be used (as a "bad example" of teaching?). 
Others asked informative questions about the study in general. 
One of the veteran teachers, as the principal described it, 
"bought into the project right away," and after that most of the 
others followed suit. A male teacher in the back, however, 
continued looking at his papers. When asked directly about 
participation, he Idoked up with a harried expression and said he 
was "swamped" with work — but he would sign up. The principal 
explained, in support o. lim, that he was involved in a district 
teacher mentoring prc^ am and also the organizer of the student 
counsel . 

The classroom observer said that when she met wi*h teachers 
to arrange for her observations, they were "friendly, cooperative 
and open." Only one of the six seemed a little "remote." 
Another, a long-term substitute for a regular teacher on 
maternity leave, eventually decideci not to participate. The 
teacher who had seemed reluctant at the initial meeting stopped 
the observer in the hall and assured her that he really wanted to 
participate, because he thought that teacher observations were 
valuable. Teachers seemed anxious to get any feedback from the 
obsein/er that she could provide, and the principal even called 
one of the project assistants to find out if and when ceachers 



would be able to see the results of their observations. 

When we met with Principal A at the beginning of Year 2, she 
continued to be receptive to the project. She was especially 
interested in seeing how the reading test we were giving would 
compare with the Iowa tests. She reported that the same teachers 
would be back this year, and an additional teacher who iiad not 
pairticipated in Year 1 wanted to sign up. This was the LD 
teacher who had expressed interest at the initial teacher 
meeting. Principal A had some concerns about his participation 
in the staff development sessions, since he often did not seem to 
be able to complete his regular duties on time. In general, she 
said, she was concerned about how stressed for time all of the 
teachers at her school were this year, with so many meetings to 
attend, she said that if they had too many meetings, she would 
usually waive her weekly check on their lesson plans. Though we 
arranged to meet with the teachers to plan Year 2 activities. 
Principal A took a great deal of control over coordinating 
arrangements for the reading tests. 

The first Year 2 meeting with the teachers at school A was 
supposed to be audio taped, but a malfunction made the tape 
unusable. Only sparse notes were taken of this meeting. The 
teachers were receptive for the most part, though there was an 
undercurrent of joking and comments that seemed to have more of a 
sarcastic "edge" than in the previous year. The LD teacher ^aid 
that he really wanted to participate, because he was "grasping" 
for ideas. After some discussion, the teachers were able to come 
to consensus about a day and time for the staff development 
sessions. Th:^ir schedules did seem very packed. 

The project assistants who administered the reading tests 
reported that the teachers were receptive and helpful. They came 
away with generally positive impressions. 

III. princip;l A 

The classroom observer noted that Principal A, a squall 
forty ish woman with a bright smile, was welcoming and helpful to 
her. She described the principal as "highly visible" and as "a 
dynamic individual who has a good relationship with teachers." 

Principal Background: Principdl A had been a classroom 
teacher starting in the early 70s. She held a masters degree in 
teaching, and had earned a doctorate from a prestigious 
university. Once she had had an intention of becoming an 
academic, but said, "I decided I liked the public schools a lot 
better than I liked the university." She had spent eleven years 
in the district since receiving her Ph*D.: three years with 
Chapter 1, three years as a specialist in language proficiency 
testing ^ and five years as an administrator. 

Principal on the Principalship: This was Principal A's 
second year at School A, and she said that in her first year she 
could never have handled something extra like a research project. 
But this year was "calm, predictable, more organized." She was 
"not a stranger anymore" to the teachers. She a^^o thought that 
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not many other principals in the district would be interested in 
participating in a study of instruction. In her opinion, the 
district trend was toward "syiabolic^ but not "instructi. nal" 
leadership. 

As for her own style of leadership, Principal A said that 
she was learning that "you have to work slowly" — "I can't come 
in here with all my vie- oints, meeting teachers t^ith all their 
viewpoints, and say '0. ou're going to do it my way. • That just 
doesn't work." She contrasted herself with somv3 principals, who 
"for their own management efficiency, want the teachers to do a 
very lockstep, cut-and~dry program," perhaps t-^ cope with their 
own lack of expertise. Her relationships with teachers, in her 
view, allowed more "give and take." 

Principal's School Goals: School A had a school improvement 
plan, as required by the district, with "writing across the 
curriculxim" as its focus. Principal A had received some dropout 
prevention money from the district and had decided to use the 
funds for a teacher inservice on teaching writing. The 
presenters she chose had "what I'd call a whole language, 
wholistic perspective," she said. She had been trying to 
"support" teachers in using techniques for integrating language 
arts across the curriculum and providing more time for student 
writing. She also had a personal interest in substance abuse 
prevention, and l* adopted a program on this topic called 
Project Pride. Ii addition, she had brought in two "hands-on 
science programs that emphasized development of language 
strategies within the science program," and encouraged the use of 
writing for expression of ideas in social studies and science, 
rather than the use of objective tests. 

For Year 2, Principal A reported that the district had 
"mandated" teacher inservices on a whole series of topics. The 
superintendent was implementing a program called "SUCCESS," 
brought on, in her opinion, due to "panic" over the need for 
quick improvement. (See Principal Perceptions of District 
Influence, below.) Principal A would also be continuing with the 
agenda on her school improvement plan, Inservice topics she had 
in mind would be writing across the curriculum, fine arts, 
computers and substance abus*^. Therefore, our staff development 
meetings would be part of a plethora of meetings the intermediate 
teachers would be expected to attend. Principal A was concerned 
about overloading teachers with meetings and detracting from 
the^r focus on instruction. 

Principal Remarks on Teachers and Teaching: Principal A's 
position on teaching was that "if a teacher is working in a style 
that feels right to them, they can be successful." It was 
important for teachers to view themselves as "professionals/' in 
her view, since that term implied a "seise of growth th=^t is 
inherent." The kind of teacher Principal A was lookinv^ for at 
the school was "somebody who shows initiative, shows 
resourcefulness^ shows ability to get along with others,.. a self- 
generator ...who does not rely always on the book." She looked 
for a "risk-taker to model risk-taking for the kids." She also 



looked for certain indicators that the teacher's training had 
included exposure to th^ overall philosophy she was aiming for at 
the school: integrated curriculum, whole language, and a certain 
school of math instruction. 

Principal A held the opinion that teacher change was " 
little bit of a mystery, but I gudss it boils down to the 
individual and what they're willing to step out and do. And maybe 
it's their view of their job." Le^s experienced teachers, she 
observed, first had to get a handle on working with the class as 
a whole, and then moved on to learning how to vary their 
instruction for different kinds of students. Some teachers, she 
thought, were quicker than others to take their instruction 
beyond the textbook. Sometimes teachers identified instructional 
problems as '"materials" problems, and went looking for new 
materials rather than changing their own strategies. 

The district and the school allowed for a great deal of 
teacher flexibility and innovation, according to Principal A. But 
some teachers, she said, "still fall back on the way the'^ 
remember being taught," and conform to the textbook manual even 
when they know it contains errors. Some teachers "like to be a 
victim of the systeip. They like to say, 'my hands are tied behind 
my back. I just can't do it.' And it's a bunch of baiogna. They 
just want to look like martyrs." 

Principal Influence over Instruction and Teacher Change: In 
the fall. Principal A said, she had given the teachers "a few 
groundrules for how we were going to do instruction here." She 
gave them the curriculum guide from the district zo use as a 
base. Thrlr program, in her view, should be based not just "on 
the books," but on their "personal best ideas." She continued, 
"Other than that I do not tell people what subject matter they 
need to teach... I encourage them to vary how they deliver it..." 

As for her own influence over teacher change, Principal A 
said that she did not feel that she could "come in to make big 
Chang s...I don't think I would ever come on that way with this 
faculty." She used her background in reading "but not in a 
mandated way. Just on an individual basis." She had "not had any 
major arguments with people over why I don-t think they need to 
hang on to the skills books," but had tried to operate in a 
"quiet way." she had had "good luck" with referring teachers to 
other teachers for help. And she especially liked it when 
teachers came to her voluntarily for advice or invited her in to 
observe their latest innovations, without fear of failing in her 
presence. 

Though she remarked that the "leadership literature" 
promoted teacher participation in generating topics for inservice 
trainings. Principal A said she was generally the one to propose 
topics to the teachers, based on "school priorities," what she 
had heard from teachers informally and her own expertise. From 
her reports, the teachers usually ratified her decisions. 
Therefore, she exerted some indirect influence over teachers 
through choosing inservice topics and presenters congruent with 
her own philosophy. 

In her evaluations of teaching, Principal A used the 



standard district evaluation form, which cu^ined open-ended 
observations with a rating scale. She talked with the tea^ her in 
advance of her observation and asked for a lesson plan with an 
expxanation of their objectives. The observation was followed by 
a conference, in which the teacher was able to do as much self- 
evaluation as possible. The principal used a strategy of having 
teachers "brainstorm alternatives" in areas which needed 
improvement, "rather than me being the one who knows and says, 
you should have done this." In her opinion, this "puts the 
ownership for change back on the teacher." one area of evaluation 
she had pinpointed was teachers' tendencies to ask "teacherish" 
or short-answer questions^ rather than questions which generated 
students' higher order thinking, she was pleased that some 
teachers had become more self -monitoring regarding this practice. 

Principal Perceptions of District Influence: Principal A saw 
the district moving in the direction of "teacher proofing" the 
curriculum, due not to the new superintendent (whom she 
respected) but to his subordinates. For instance, district 
policy limited how much flexibility she could give teachers in 
moving away from textbook-based instruction, since certain things 
were required to be taught. Recent budget cuts had also limited 
the resources available to principals for improving instruction 
through inservice trainings. But she also saw some encouraging 
signs in the whole language emphasis of the district K-3 
programs. In general, she approved of the district curriculum, 
and felt that it had been designed by people who "know how kids 
learn and what's appropriate for what age." 

Every year, the district published a list of achievement 
test scores by school. When asked eUDOut how achievement tests 
affected instruction at School A, the principal said: "I told 
them not to pay any attention to them, but I don't know how much 
certain individuals may worry." she said, "I personally believe 
that the tests are irrelevant to our goals... but certain 
individuals are probably suspicious of my attitude and may do 
more." 

In cur meeting with Principal A at the beginning of Year 2, 
she seemed even more certain that the district was moving toward 
decreasing discretion at the school level. This was despite a 
counter-trend toward decentralized, site-based management, which 
she fully supported as the "ideal" way to go about school change. 
But some people in the district were ^-esponding to "external 
pressure" for improvement in achievement by proposing more 
centralized coordination of the curriculxim. The school board and 
certain people ir. the central office, according to Principal A, 
had been behind formation of a new committee to develop a "core 
currioulvun" of common goals for all schools, which would 
eventually be linked to criterion-referenced testing. Principal 
A was going to atten<? the first meeting along wi\:h one of our 
participating teachers » She said that the teacher was one who 
could represent her own position well, and she might ask her to 
continue to attend the meetings in her stead. 

Teachers on the Principal: The participating teachers at 
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School A had generally positive tbings to say about Principal A 
in their interviews. They emphasized that Principal A fostered a 
great deal of autonomy and flexibility in iiistruction* As one 
described it, she knew that Principal A had certain opinions 
about reading instruction, but she "could detect no pre sxare« 
from the principal to conform to her preferences* One teacher 
complained about another teacher's reading ir^struction, but said, 
"Tf the >oss sees what's going on, that's between the two of 
them..." A second year teacher said that Principal A had 
encouraged her to "trust" herself, and .to ask herself, "What do 
you want to do? What is it that you ^ re looking to teach them?" 
When Principal A observed that this teacher's reading instruction 
was limited to the basals, she had gently encouraged the teacher 
to "try a little bit of variety" in her teaching. A "whole 
language" teacher said that she appreciated that Principal A 
would let her "feel her way" through changes in her teaching, in 
this teacher's opinion, the teacher autonomy Principal A had 
fostered since she arrived had actually increased the variation 
among the teachers in their styles of instruction. 

The teachers' questionnaire responses bore out the interview 
responses and our observations. Teachers at School A rated their 
principal quite high in leadership qualities and frequency of 
interaction related to instruction* The overall profile of their 
school's organizational characteristics was somewhat more 
positive than the profile for all schools combined, on all 
variables; . 

IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHING AT SCHOOL A 

Observrations of Teachers: We had contacts only wi the 
intermediate teachers at School A. What stood out at our initial 
meetings was the number of young teachers and the number cf male 
teachers in this group. The observer remarked that the iraJLe 
teachers in particular seemed quite "confident." The teachers 
emphasized co the observer that they were all very different. 
But while she obseirvcd wide difference!, in teacher 
"personalities" and c-^assroom ^aanagement styles, from very 
"demanding" to very "casual" and "loving," she did not observe 
wide differences in instructional techniques. Most stuck to the 
same general schedule (the exception vms a "whole language" 
teacher) . 

We did observe some evidence of teacher collegiality . 
Teachers tended to get together to talk after school, and one 
teacher remarked about how well everyone got along. But when the 
classroom observer asked directly about teacher collaboration, a 
teacher looked at her with surprise and remarked that thry did 
not have enough time to plan together. 

Principal Description of Teachers: Principal A described her 
teachers in generally positive terms, and said that in many ways 
they matched the ideal summarized in the previous section — 
though most had too little exposure to the whole language methods 
she preferred. Her first impressions as a new prr'ncipal had been 
of ^a lot f young, energetic capable teacherr who were fairly. 
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in some ways^ traditional in their approach^" and exhibited a 
"variety of styles However ^ their youth and lack ol experience 
meant that thfe also did not need a lot of **deprogram5iing« in 
order to chang She remarked, "I have seen every teachc^r who is 
in this school make some changes in two years... no matter hov 
many years they've taught^ . .Most of them have that self -image as 
professional where they see change as part of the job.»* This 
group of teachers also "broke the stereotype that teachers are 
people who couldn't be accountants or doctors or lawyers." Her 
highest praise was reserved for two ^nale teachers who were 
"encouraging thinking" in their students. Her severest criticism 
was for a female teacher who was on maternity leave for moqt of 
Year 1 of our study ^ whom she had "no confidence in," and ho 
would need to be ^-'monitored" when she returned- 

Principal A also described the teachers as working well 
together, as being "cohesive" and not "se fish with their ideas." 
A smaller staff this year allowed for more talking and sharing. 
As she put it, "I feel that the teachers relate unusually well 
Occasionally I'll find out that there's a ^personality conflict or 
a disagreement among a couple of teachers, but overall there are 
no cliques and there are no big sides to argue with. From what I 
hear from other principals, this is a much more cooperative thaii 
average faculty." 

Most of the teachers, in Principal A's opinion, were anxious 
for opportunities to learn; she said she never lacked for 
volunteers f »r workshops. The intermediate teachers at this 
school, in her view, were very innovative and "better than the 
primaries." Though the primary teachers had had many more 
inservicc training opportunities through the district, and as a 
group had more experience, they were also less willing to change. 
The previous year, she had seen two young intermediate teachers 
make many changes under the influence of an experienced, creative 
teacher — pinking her ideas up "by osmosis" and continuing to 
use them this year, she felt that "the respect of peers and 
communication with peers really has a major effect on how the 
whole intermediate operates here. I love it when it happens that 
way." 

Teacher Comments on Teachers and Teaching at School A: In 
their inter^/iews, the participating teachers did not offer much 
in the wa^ of descriptions or opinions of other teachers at the 
school. In four cases teachers contrasted their own teaching 
witl\ that of others. One said that she knew that another teacher 
was "very loyal to the whole basal reader program" b^rrause she 
had seen him making worksheets in the teachers' lounge, had 
overheard him teaching in the next room;, and had talked with him 
at times. One said that she knew her teaching of reading had 
been criticized by another teacher^, and that she had had to 
defend her methods. Another contrasted the teaching of primary 
and intermediate teachers, and said that in the upper grades, 
teachers tended to just "go by the book," especially the male 
teachers who are -ot very "creative." (There were three male 
teachers in this group.) 

One teacher remarked that it woulc De hard to describe what 




others were doing, "because I'm so tied up in lay own room and 
what I'm doing.'' The teachers described a only a limited amount 
of collaboration among themselves, which for the most part 
consisted in sharing materials or specific ideas. They did not 
observe each other ("no time" two remarked) and did not plan 
lessons together • However, two had planned and implemented a 
joint class project. 

on the teacher giietstionnaires, teachers at school A rated 
their sjchool as slightly wore positive as a place to work, than 
did teaci ers in all schools combined* But they did not report an 
especially high level of teacher collaboration or participation. 

V. READING AT SCHOOL A 

Observations of Reading: In the classroom observer's view, 
there was no extraordinary emphasis on reading at School A, but 
the general atmosphere vas conducive to reading and writing* For 
example, there were none of the popular posters on readimg in 
evidence. The librai^ was comfortable, spacioiis and arranx;?.d for 
easy Uoc but "there was not much inducement to read," and the 
observer saw few students there. However, most classrooms had an 
abundance of literature, in small class libraries. 

In general , the observer noted that approaches to teaching 
reading were similar, and limi+^ed in variety. Most seemed close.iy 
tied to the basal reader. But interestingly, the teachers told 
her that they considered themselves to be quite different from 
one another. The observer attributed this perception to 
differences in personality and style, rather than the substance 
of lessons. Only one teacher stood out as being different in her 
approach and overall philosophy, and even she, for her observed 
lesson, used a technique similar to the others. The observer had 
a sense that this teacher, and at east some others, planned 
special le^so:jS for their observation days. 

The Principal and Reading: Principal A had considerable 
background and expertise in reading. She held a masters degree in 
the teaching of reading, and a doctorate in reading, language 
development and child development. As she described it, her 
approach to reading evolved from her earlier days in the 
classroom, when she taught phonics and "assumed that kids 
automatxcally would understand what they read," to her present 
firm belief that a "whole language" approach is best. She said 
that the "key event" in this evolution was a course from two 
whole language experts, which "synthesized everything I hadn't 
learned before in r ^ding and gave me a perspective 
that. . .experience has shown me has real validity, and is based on 
how kids actually learn..." These beliefs had been further 
reinforced by a colleague in her former position in the district 
Chapter 1 program. 

^^^is principal was very definite and explicit in her 
positi ^ on reading and her objectives for Ihe eohool reading 
program. She described herself as "very definitely a whole 
language proponent, which gives me the viewpoint that where we 
start from is the function of reading. . .there has to be a 
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purpose.. •My view of reading is driven by the reader as opposed 
to the text...^ In her evaluation of reading, she said, she 
looked for »^kids having a chance to really read. . .to read 
connected text and to comprehend, to preiict, to expand..." She 
expressed the opinion that basal readers were inadequate bases 
for thxs kind of reading prograjn, and said she would "love** to 
move the school in the direction of discarding the basals 
altogether. In her words: ''There's nothing worse than a kid 
having to read a bunch of really short stuff and answer questions 
at tile end." 

Principal Descriptions of Reading Instruction: Principal A 
said that none of the teachers at the school were simply teaching 
skills as their entire reading program, but in observations; 
"sometimes I see a skills lesson emd I don't see any reading 
going on." She was still not observing the use of content area 
materials for reading, unless an indxvidual student chose to 
pursue an interest. A positive characteristic of the 
intermediate reading program was that the teache; s were "not 
running a lot of low-level reading groups. . .they're teaching kids 
at a relatively high level of expectation." But in her opinion 
students who were above or below grade level in reading might not 
be getting the attention they needed. 

The principal saw the library as a "problem area" for the 
school. She explained that the school did not have enough 
students this year to qualify for a full-time librarian. Though 
their part-time librarian was "excellent" she uid not have time 
to run the kinds of enrxchment programs she considered ideal. 
This deficit was hampering the development: of the reading 
program. 

At the end of her interview. Principal A said that being 
asked to describe reading instruction at her school made her feel 
distressed at how little specific information she had about it. 
Principals in the study were provided with copies of their 
intervie^rs and invited to respond with additions or 
clarifications, one item on the Response Sheet asked, "What did 
you learn about yourself as a principal or your views of reading 
instruction from the interview?^ Principal A replied, "In many 
ways I'm more focused philosophically than I realized, and at the 
same time less in touch with some of what's actually happening." 

Principal Objectives for ReaJing: Principal A's objectives 
for the school reading program were for there to be more 
"integj-ation of language arts across the ::urriculum, more 
waiting. . .content area materials as part of the reading program, 
and literature as part of the program..," Teachers at all grade 
leva's, she said, had requested training and materials for 
incc rporating literature into the reading program. She also 
wanted to "try to have people view reading itself as their 
reading instruction rather than thinking they have four days a 
week oi- subskills." Hei further objective was. "to see reading be 
related to enjoyment, to getting information, to the kid's own 
life, to their own feelings," and to observe students being 
'•treated as active parts of the process" rather than receptacles 
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for information • 

In her evaluations of reading instruction, Principal A was 
"really tirying to get people to go beyond the manual"; however, 
she did not "like to put anyone down for using the basal •" She 
allowed that the basal might be used in a "motivating, engaging" 
way. But sometimes, she told teachers after evaluations, their 
"materials let them down real badly. they're better than their 
materials •" 

Teachers on Reading at School A: In their interviews, none 
of the teachers would say that there was a "characteristic" way 
of teaching reading at School A. But most accounted for this by 
saying that they simply had Inmited information about what others 
were doing* They had to make assumptions based on what they had 
been able to hear or observe about othors* The primary contrast 
presented in these remarks was between teachers who depended on 
the basal reader ("go by the book" as one put it) and those who 
were diverging more or lass from this approach. One teacher 
thought that before Principal A came, there was more of a "strong 
basal orientation," but that since then teachers were diverging 
more. 

The teachers did not mention any school wide objectives or 
special activities involving reading. There was one mention of 
Iiove of Reading Week, a districtwide program for promoting 
reading which inspired the teachers to do special projects on 
reading. There was one complaint about the limitfid resources 
available in the school library. 



VI. RESEARCH AND STAFF DEVELOPMENx' THEMES 

Asked about the relationship between teachers and research. 
Principal A said, "I think it's like oil and water. I think it's 
like an <?llergy." she noted that when the researchers came to 
present the study to teachers, she "saw some real vacant eyes 
when PA was talking about the research." in her opinion, "you 
get a better response if you can set up some mini-opportunities 
for teachers to replicate some of the research. . .Don't present it 
as research." Staff developers should say, "Try this... see if 
it happens this way with your kids," so teachers could 
"experience that process of finding out." 

As for herself, she "loved research," but hac* gotten behind 
in her reading of research journals since she became an 
adjninistrator. However, she knew ebout the Illinois test from 
having attended a recent conference, and was involved in the 
local and state reading associations. She also had great 
admiration for certain university professors and their work. 

The intermediate teachers had had "practically nothing" as 
far as staff development recently, until the writing across the 
curriculum worksLops. These had been well-attended and received. 
Teachers liked being paid extra, and being able to do "hands on" 
activities — "not just somebody telling them how." She would 
advise meeting with the teachers first, before planning our staff 
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ievelopaent, to find out what they wanted to learn. 

The classroom observed also advised talking first with this 
group of teachers, because she thought that individual 
differences could be a factor in the staff development. She 
thought that th« confident teachers in the group would want input 
and some control over the pr'ocess. One teacher , -who. had a Ph.D., 
might have strong opinions about reading that she could 
substantiate well, and one male tejacher might be a little 
"resistant, " in her opinion. The observer would also involve the 
principal and the librarian, as two people who would be likely to 
support the goals of the project. 
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CASE STUDY: SCHOOL B 



I- GEWERAL SCHOOL DESCRIPTION 

School B was located in an area of transition oerween an 
old, low income, predominantly Mexican American neighborhood and 
new developments oi apartments and condominiums. Neighboi*hood 
development and desaggregation had changed School B from a small 
school serving a homogeneous barrio on the edge of town, into a 
large school suffering ^inner city^ woes: overcrowding, 
under funding, disrepair and high mobility • Between Years 1 and 2 
of our study, the student population grew from 580 to 633. If 
rapid growth continued, the principal predicted that the sixth 
graders would soon be transfered to a middle school. 

The school served grades K-6, with a staff of 13 teachers 
for grades K-3 and 9 teachers for 4-6. Average class size was 25. 
Because about 50 children, mostly in grades 1-2, were officially 
classified as "Limited English Proficient," there were four 
bilingual primary clasprooms. One classroom at each intermediate 
grade was also termed oilingual," but in these classrooms 
Spanish was used more as a supplement to English instruction. 
Primary and bilingual classrooms had part-time teacher aides, 
other school staff included a curriculum specialist, an LD 
resource teacher and two special education teachers, a part-time 
speach/hearing specialist, a school counselor and a community 
representative . 

The original school B was a small square of classrooms 
surrounding a courtyard. Recent overcrowding had been 
accommodated through construction of a new building and the use 
of nimerous portable classrooms. The office and primary 
classrooms were in the original building., while the intermediate 
classrooms were in the newer building ai.i portables. 2^e 
observers noted that School B seemed crowded, confusingly 
arranged and somewhat disorganized. One called it a "dreary 
environment" and a "dull place to go." The office was cramped 
and unattractive. Someone had posted a number of computer- 
generated signs around the school: "We're Number 1!" "School B 
Bears!" "Behind every successful kid is an interested parent" 
and "We have wonderful parents 1" But this effort somehow could 
not make up for the overall physical climate. 

The classrooms varied widely in appearance, and the most 
striking differences were between the primary and intermediate 
rooms. The primal^ rooms seemed larger, brighter, more colorful 
and more comfortably and creatively arranged. The classroom 
observar noted that the smaller, darker intermediate classrooms 
were conventionally organized, with individual desks in rows. 
Portable classrooms were very small and seemed to have been 
stocked with old or shoddy equipment. Commercially- produced 
school "art" decorated the walls and bulletin boards. However, 
two of the intentediate teachers had made the effort to post 
student artwork and writing in the hallway of their building. 

Pos^.ers stating school rules were more in evidence in the 
intermediate building, where they were posted near the entrance 
and in every room. There were also lists of rules for the bus 
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and playground. The classroom observer noted that the students 
she met in the hallways seamed to be "controlled and disciplined" 
but also "congenial." In the classrooms, the "worst" behavior 
she observed was whispering and "staring into space." The 
observer saw no rewards for good behavior, only consequences for 
rule-breaking ^ 

Student Population: As a result of desegregation, the 
student population was 62% Hispanic, 28.2% Anglo, 8.2% Black, and 

I. 6% other minorities. Principal B noted that Iowa test scores 
tended to decline as one went up the grades; scores reported for 
Year 1 showed that while third graders scored near the district 
mean in reading, sixth graders scored far below. Fifty-eight 
percent of the students qualified for the free/ reduced lunch 
program, a rough estimate of low income. The principal also 
described the population as highly T^obile, though she did not 
provide us with a specific percei.*"age of student mobility. 

In their interviews, four of the six participating teachers 
mentioned concerns ^:hey had about some students at School B. 
These concerns included students lacking "basic skills," coming 
from homes where schooling or reading were not considered 
important, being unsupervised in the neighborhood, and moving 
awe;y from the school. However, they did riot seem to be arguing 
v^hat such problems were widespread among their students or 
typical of the school. They seemed to have positive outlooks for 
the majority of their students. As one teacher pointed out, the 
students varied widely in family background and culture, 
depending on whether they were bused in from a more affluent 
neighborhood or from the barrio. It did seem that most "problem 
students" teachers mentioned came from the barrio. 

School History: Principal B was in her third year at the 
sciiool. As she described it, she "came into a really bad 
situation" wLich had been gradually improving. A fire in one 
building two years before had caused considerable disruption and 
resulted in negative newspaper coverage due to j^arent complaints; 
and there were continuing problems with heating and cooling. 
Principal B said, "Thi school had been ignored too long and 
people hadn't done the repairs they should have." The cafeteria 
was so small that 3unchtime required four half-hour periods, from 
11-1:00. There wej:e not enough restrooms to accommodate the 
children adequately, in addition. Principal B said there were "a 
lot of negative influences" at the school when she came. Bad 
feelings had been generated when she was hired over an ap^-icant 
who already worked at the school. Parents were "bitter" because 
of the fire and because School B "had been made a deseg school 
without any ^."reparation for them." Principal B alro complained 
of high staff turnover; between Years 1 and 2 of our study there 
were ten new s^zaff members. 

II. INIiIAL CONTACTS WITH THE SCHOOL AN^ RF5P0NSES TO THE EOT 

Principal A mentioned Princi^ al B in her initial interview 
as someone who might be interested in participating in our 
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project. But even before this. Principal B was known to several 
of the researchers as someone active in the reading field. From 
their initial meeting with her, it was clear to the principal 
investigators that Principal B wanted to participate, but also 
that she thought the project would have to be carefully presented 
and "sold" to the teachers for them to agree. For instance. 
Principal B and the curriculum specialist sugr;'=jsted changing the 
description of the project to make it sound more descriptive than 
experimental* They also wanted to be able to say something to 
the teachers about the short-term rewards for participation, 
since the staff development would be delayed for two years. The 
Pi's offered to provide the school with some kind of non-reading 
staff development for Year 2. The curriculum specialist 
suggested a "cooperating teacher" workshop, and the principal 
seemed enthused about this idea, too — especially if the 
project would pay for substitutes. 

Rather than inviting the researchers to a attend a staff 
meeting. Principal B said that she would take cha. ge of doing the 
initial "selling" of the project to the teachers. VR had the 
impression that the principal and curriculum specialist were both 
anxious to participate, but doubted that the ^ ^achers would be. 

The following week, the classroom observer made her first 
visit. The principal took her on a tour of the school and 
introduced her to ^ome of the teachers. Principal B had 
reportedly told PA that if the first few teachers exposed to the 
project agreed to participate, the rest would soon follow. The 
classroom observer did not get the feeling on this first visit 
that this scheme was working out. When she came a second time to 
schedule classroom observations with the teachers, she found that 
most did not feel at all woll--informed. They were not resistant 
to being observed; they simply did not have a clear idea of the 
purpose of it. The observer could not determine exactly what the 
principal had told the teachers about the project. She trieii to 
make up a convincing description of the study on the spur of the 
moment, and had concerns whether her description matched that of 
the Principal B and/or that of the principal investigators. 

The classroom observer decided to prepare some written 
materials on the project for the School B teachers, since the 
teachers at School D had reacted negatively to some of the 
wording in the project abstract, she decided to reword it to make 
it more teacher-friendly. Language abo^.t "changing" teachers was 
removed from the abstract. (Ironically, Principal B later told 
the classroom observer that she wanted her teachers to 
participate because she wanted them to change their practices, 
and saw the staff development as a way to accomplish this.) 

At the beginning of Year 2, the principal investigators met 
with Principal B to describe the testing phase of the project. 
Principal B again chose to inform the teachers herself of this 
news and to have the classroom observer make individual 
arrangements for student testing. Principal B, and the new 
curriculum specialist who also attended the meeting, still seeroad 
ejfithusiast.ic about the project, but also remained doubtful of the 
receptiveness* of the intermediate teachers to something new and 
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different. She said that some of them might even have a difficult 
time understanding the kinds of questions employed on the reading 
test^ On the other hand, she thought that a new teacher and one 
of the teachers who had dec^'^ned to par1:icipate in Year 1 would 
probably be added to our list of participants this year. 

The project assistants who administered the reading test 
reported very different experiences, depending on the teachers to 
whom they were assigned. Most remarked that students were well- 
behaved and cooperative. However, in one classroom the teacher 
was unprepared and disorganized, and in another the observer was 
struck by different treatment of Anglo and Hispanic students. 

III. PRINCIPAL B 

Principal B was a pleasant, small woman of around 50 whom 
the secretaries referred to as De. B. The classroom observer did 
not have many contacts with her, as she often seemed to be away 
from the school or out of her office and did not visit classrooms 
during her observations. The observer did see her monitoring 
student behavior in the hallways. Because she saw Principal B so 
rarely, the observer communicated with her through notes. 
Nevertheless, the observer's limited interactions with Principal 
B were smooch and friendly. One day when she did happen to see 
Principal B, the principal apologized f c r not being available, 
for being so busy. 

Principal Beckgrcund: Principal B had been a clacsroom 
teacher for 18 years, in both primary and intermediate grades. 
During this time, she had taken leaves of absence "to have 
babies." She had also done some substitute teaching, which she 
thought was a "^ood experience" because it showed her that "if 
you can teach, you can teach, regardless" of the assignment. For 
a time she had also been a reading/language resource teacher for 
the Chapter 1 program, "working with students who needed 
remediation^" Then she took a leave of absence to finish her 
doctorate in educational administration at the university. From 
there, she moved up in the district, from language specialist, to 
assistant director for a region of about 35 schools, to principal 
of her own school. 

Principal on the Principalshipj Principal B said she nad 
.ecided to become a principal "just kind of after a number of 
^ars in the classroom, just kind of locking at myself one day 
1 saying... I'm not sure I want to be doing this for twenty-five 
ars more." She had also worked under a principal who advised 
her, "You have a lot of abilities. . .you're a person who should go 
on and get prepared." At first she continued to teach while 
taking a few courses. Then she reached what she called a 
"transition in life," after which she definitely decided to leave 
teaching and began "pushing" tcward this goal. She did enough 
coursework for an administrative certificate, but received no 
response to her applications for e.aministrative positions. So 
she decided to finish her doctorate, and eventually this had paid 
off with a pj.-incipalship. 
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After three years at School B, Principal B felt that things 
were going fairly well and that she had "gained sorie confidence, 
definitely." she cited the difficulties of overcoming the 
negative situation she encountered on her arrival and re- 
orienting herself to a school setting after several years with 
the district, "The first year was just coping^ I think, and 
surviving^ The second year, we made some progress but it was 
still jusr going along. This year it feels as though it's been 
starbursts and everything. So many good things have happened...! 
think what is happening is that gradually a lot of changes have 
occurred and it's finally in the third year that you can see it." 

Principal B said that her strategy had been "setting up 
goals for improvement and really emphasizing the strengths" of 
the school. She also listened to what people had to say, but 
sometimes had to reply, "I can't do anything about that." For 
"the first two nonths what I had so much trouble doing was 
prioritizing...! couldn't do it all. And that probably is the 
biggest problem a new principal has..." Some tasks she 
delegated, and for others she had to decide: "I can do this, but 
I can't do that." She also determined that she was going to 
survive the year: "I thought well, folks, even if you don't like 
it I'm going to be here at the end of the year, whether you are 
or not, I don't know..." 

Principalis School Goals: When she first arrived at School 
B, Principal B said that the "negativism that I could feel almost 
as a blanket covering [the school] when I walked in was the 
hardest thing to fight." Her first priority had been "building 
looks. Everybody was fussing about the rxin-down school. When I 
came the halls were empty... now when you walk down the halls they 
are full of kids' work... so I worked on just having the 
environment be better." The "mud bog" of a courtyard had been 
improved through landscaping and a new, colorful mural. 

According to Principal B, another top priority had been 
staff development. She had "managed to get a couple of days 
before school starts every year. One year we had seven days 
deseg gave us for planning. So that was real team building. • .to 
get together and looV at what we were doing and appreciate what 
we had accomplished. Then look at what we also wanted to do, 
towards the futire." The emphasis for this goal-setting had been 
language arts, especially children's writing. "Nobody was doing 
any writing and now writing is going on in every classroom just 
about every day." 

Topics for other staff inservices had been math 
manipulatives and the State essential skills for language arts. 
Principal B had also been work:lng on improving instruction 
through introduction of the Fssential Elements of Instru<^tion 
(EEI) , which she felt gave h^ ; a vocabulary for talking Aoout 
instruction and evaluation. She saw a need for concentrating on 
improvements in teaching, because "academic achievement and good 
teacher instruction are so linked." For next year, "delivery of 
instruction will be an emphasis, along with inserting some 
thinking skills questions, questions that require thinking." In 
addition, she said, "I push science a little bit more this year. 
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too." 

Principal B had devoted much effort :o promoting writing at 
her school. She v Anted every teacher to include writing in her 
lesson plans every day. Every child had written a book for Young 
Authors Week, for writing contest, and the two winning write * 
from each room met with a "real" author from the community. 

In summary. Principal B ^ iid that hC' aim was to "keep on 
making them feel good about bting here — the teachers and the 
kids.** As a morale-builder, she had emphasized the school 
mascot, the School B Bears, on t-shirts and a take-home school 
newf5letter. "We keep emphasizing that we have a wonderful 
program... a lot of things to make it really nice to be here and 
to make people feel good about themselves." 

Principal Remarks on Teachers and Teaching: After observing 
the reactions of teachers at School B to having a new principal. 
Principal B hcd decided that "those that go into teaching are 
kind of security conscious and sorr. of real caring people and 
feeling people and they really dcn*t like change, so they react." 
Teacher "reactions" to the change, she said, bad set off a chain 
of reactions from children and parents. But a new principal had 
to introduce change, because "if you don't change, you're 
actually going backwards, beer use time and everything is moving 
forwards." On the other hand, a principal had to understand that 
"teachers need a lot of support. You can get in that classroom 
and feel isolated and nobody cares how hard it is." 

According to Principal B, "Having a group of teachers is 
alTiost like having a group of kids. You've got I'our super 
achievers and you've got your ones that walk along the bottom 
You've got the ones that neet be patted all the time." Hex 
biggest complaint about the ">jottom" teachers concerned those who 
talked too much. This: was because "the kids get lost in a sea of 
words. And when they're teaching. . .the kids will go away. Their 
minds will just ramble and play After so long. Be ause you can 
follow it for so long and then ...your mind just splits." 
Principal B was emphasizing {though not "prescribing") EEI as a 
way for teachers to organize their calk into a coherent pattern, 
m her words, "I want a lesson with a beginning, a middle and an 
e^ni." She thought that teachers with little confidence 
pr rticularly needed such a structured approach to teaching, at 
least initially. "Some of them [need to learn] to be just real 
clear on how to present things reax-.y clearly, instructionally^ 
and then move on to some of these other creat:ive strategies." 

The kind of teachers Principal B loo^ad for when hiring were 
those who could describe in detail what they would do with a 
particular theme or topic, how they would plan a unit which would 
include "some coordinated activities across subject levels." She 
would also like to hear how they would teach a new i^kill to the 
class. In addition, she wanted "someone who has some creativity 
to them" but who also conveyed the idea ':hat "academics is 
important." she had a higher estimation, in general, of primary 
teachers' skills, and wished that all beginning teachers entered 
at the primary grades and then worked their way into 
intermediates. This way, the primairy style of teaching ^ould be 



ext^anded upward through the grades. 

Principal B had conducted staff development herself, and 
nost of her remarks about teacher change had to do with how to 
conduct these sessions effectively. These remarks were also very 
revealing of her positions on teaching^ She thought_that when 
teachers were asked what they wanted to learn, "They won't come 
up with many things except the tried and true things that they 
already know. Because they really don't want to know that they 
don'i: know. They really don't want to have someone say they're 
not doing it right." Wha^ she thought teachers needed was the 
introduction and demonstration of "something brand new... that 
would capture their imaa-^ .Ation." For example, she thought that 
introducing a literature-abased reading program, with a3L :iew 
materials and techniques to tiry out, would be rhe key to breaking 
their "habit" of depending on the basal readers. 

Principal Influence over Instruction and Teacher Change: 
Principal B said that when she arrived, "actually I came in and 
tried not to make too many changes." Even though she saw mamy 
problems at the school, as she put it: "What I did was I came in 
and just tried to sit and watch and everything I could, I 
praised. I mean I really did kind of ignore some negatives going 
on or scifle things that I would not think were in the best 
interests of kids ... because I wanted to set up a feeling that I 
wasn't a negative person, that we could overcome that." She had 
taken a slow approach to needed improvements in teaching, 
offering "mini" teaching tips and handouts (especially for 
reading and writing) once a month at faculty meetings and writing 
down "suggestions" for teachers based on her observations. 

She had introduced EEI because "I had a couple of teachers 
that I didn't think were doing quite as well as they should, and 
for the good teachers, it wasn't much dif ferent. . .1 «m not 
insisting, I'm using that frc^mework and asking them not to be 
real prescriptive about it, I. 'it to be aware about... good direct 
instruction lessons..." She had asked one of her weaker teachers 
to obtain more extended instruction in this method. Principal B 
said that she made most of the decisions about the staff 
development teachers needed, but she had also taken a survey of 
the teachers, of "areas they felt we should work in," and had 
tried to plan inservices based on their suggestions. 

As for her role as a teacher evaluator. Principal B said 
that in her first year "even on my observations i was looking for 
strengths" rather than coming down hard on teachers' weaknesses. 
Since then she had adopted the EEI format, which she thought 
"gives you a good vocabulary to interact with... Now I can say, 
these things are good, how about trying this. Or these things are 
good;, you need to use them on this." with EEI, she could 
explain precisely what she wanted to see in a lesson. As the 
district required, she completed a formal obseirvation of each 
classroom each semester, and prepared a written report at the end 
of the second semester. For the written evaluation, she said she 
would "write down that this is an area that you need to improve, 
if I feel that they haven't done tco much" [to change their 
practices]. In addition, she expected teachers to have a "real 



open door policy" with her for informal observations, and 
reinforced this by going to the classrooias to check lesson plans, 
rather than having them turned in to her at the office, ^his 
routine allowed her to briefly observe each teacher regularly and 
to **aake some coment about the classroom." For teachers that 
"need some improvement," she said, "I'll get in and try to check 
them a little more often." 

In-services were another way for Principal B to influence 
instruction. To increase the impact of inservices in science 
that seme teachers had attended. Principal B was "requiring" them 
to "have at least one hands-on science experi£.^t for every 
science iinit they teach." She actively sought out presenters, 
especially from the state level, to work with he teachers. And 
she attended inservice sessions with them, because "I told them I 
want to hear what you hear and I'm going to expect to see it in 
the classrom." 

However, Principal B said of her approaches that "I don't 
see it taking hold" and "I can't say I always get a good sense 
that they make the change." She had a limited amount of time for 
visiting classrooms and following up on her suggestions or 
inservices. In addition, paying more attention to certain 
teachers meant paying less attention to others. In the meantime, 
she said, "I just have to trust that the teachers I feel who do a 
good job, that they're continuing to do a good job." 

Principal Perceptions of District Influence: Principal B, 
like several other principals in her district, noted the positive 
effect of the district's K-3 department on the primary program in 
her school. But little had been done for the intermediates, 
which were a "wasteland" as far as district sesrvices were 
concemud. she thought the district needed to provide something 
for the intermediates on EEI and to develop a "coherent 
sequential program development for intermediates." She also 
wished that the district "would give me a couple inservice days 
for my intermediate teachers eveiry yerr. I could do it with 
$820... then really kind of let me plan it and provide resources 
and everything. But the money won't be there this next year." 

As for district help with th3 reading program. Principal B 
noted that they "should be doing something about updating 
strategies in reading," but the district assistant director for 
language arts and reading and her small staff were spread too 
thin to offer services at the school level or "to make much of an 
impact on the schools." In addition, this department was 
preoccupied with an upcoming adoption of new reading textbooks, 
and "since there is supposed to be an adoption coming up, it's 
like people kind of hang out and haven't done much" eO^out 
improving the reading program. She predicted that the district 
adoption would result in a language arts program with a 
literature base, which she favored over the current basal reader 
system. 

On the other hand, district emphasis on standardized 
achievement tests, according to Principal B, did have a clear 
impact on the school reading program. It meant that '^^^m not 
going to say we throw out the skill teaching. . .they really need 
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to J-e teaching the skills." The teachers could explain to the 
students that skills teaching was necessary because cf the test: 
"They need it for a purpose. They need to know the purpose is 
they're going to be tested." When she heard- about the reading 
test the project was plaxining to administer, which tested higher- 
level skills. Principal B said she was interested in such 
alternatives to the Iowa test. Educators, she said, needed 
soiaething they could "sell" to the public as a replaceiaent for 
the lowas. 

Teachers on the Principal: The participating teachers at 
School B had very little to say about the principal in their 
interviews. There were no direct or extended remarks about 
Principal B, only passing comments. A beginning teacher remarked 
that the principal had given him an option of visiting other , 
schools to observe teachers, but he had felt too disorganized to 
take advantage of this. Another teacher said that the principal 
was the one who had reorganized the school into "straight grades" 
rather than grade combinations, and that she knew that Principal 
B "really stresses group work emd cooperative learning." 
However, she added, teachers did not always try these metiio^^s, 
because whole-graap instruction was "easier." 

On their school questionnaires, teachers -^t School B rated 
Principal B slightly more positive than the mean for "effective 
leadership" for the total sample. Therefore, their relative 
silence regarding Principal B in the interviews would not appear 
to be due to negative teacher-principal relationships. 

IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHING AT SCHOOL B 

Observations of Teachers: We had contact only with the 
intermediate teachers at School B. The classroom observer had 
the impression that the teachers for the most part were "just 
doing their jobs." They did not complain about the school, but 
on the other hand they did not seem very enthusiastic about their 
work. In the observer's words, "their descriptions of their work 
seemed highly mechanized and unanimated.'' Only one teacher 
seemed to have a lively interest in her students, as demonstrated 
in her friendly, personal interactions with them. The observer 
was also concerned about teacher expressions of low expectations 
for the students, and the "prejudicial" comments one made about 
black students being slow learners. 

The classroom obseirver reported almost no instances cf 
teacher interactions or collegiality, other than some quick 
banter in the office first thing in the morning. On planning 
day, most teachers remained in their classrooms alone. One 
teacher remarked that they used to get together on planning days, 
but that now they had too much expected of them to have time to 
"visit" xfith one another. They did not seem to collaborate in 
their planning, share materials, or combine their classes for any 
activities. 

All teachers used similar strategies for teaching reading, 
related to their reliance on the basal reader, though their 
styles differed somewhat. In general, the classroom observer 
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noted that "much of what I observed at School B is not teaching 
but rote recitation from books*.^ One teache?: repeated, the same 
lesson several times / oyer the oomplaihts-of t^ The 
one teacher who did more to engage;-studen in personal, 
conversation also elicited more elaborate, creative responses 
from them in reading lessons* 

Principal Descriptions of Teacherst In her descriptions of 
the teachers at the school , Principal -B consistently 
distinguished between primary and Iritte as she 

put it, there was a "great big gap?, between the two groups* She 
said that the intermediate teachers were: less pojsitive and 
flexible than the primary teachers* There were some veteram 
intermediate teachers who »*could still gr;ow and take advemtage of 
the new things we've learned abiput teaching,'' but? th4y usuea 
raised objections when she sugge;sted~ char^ in their 
instruction. In contrast, the -primary ^^^t^^ would ^ay> ^Wow! 

Great I to new ideas* !aey had- also h^^ more pppqrt 

through the K-3 prograaa, to learn, about new tekc^^^ 

Principal B described the primary teachers as ti^&g^ J^^ 
"figure out the developmental steps" and individual needs of each 
student* She described the intermediate teachers as saying to 
students: "Here's the material* I'll help explain it to you and 
then you need to get it* It's up to you*" She added, "they're 
getting a wider range of aiDilities, more deficits, and tJiey still 
try to teach [the students] without giving them extra heJ.p*" 
Moreover, "I think you'll find the majority, not everyone, but 
the majority have them all in the same book at the same place and 
the same time.**" She described one of our participating 
teachers as so limited that he needed to follow the teacher 
manual by rote* She had been close to letting him go, but since 
he had worked very hard and applied her suggestions vo the 
letter, she was giving him another chance* Two of the teachers in 
our study were the ones she had referred to as "talking their 
students to death*" 

Because of the gaps in approaches and attitudes between 
them. Principal B said, the primary and intermediate teachers 
"hting together" as separate groups* They did not "fight each 
other," but they neither did they communicate or collaborate* 
Social relationships among the group of intermediate teachers, 
however, were "actually pretty good*" They especially enjoyed 
the few opportunities they had to meet away from the school, for 
meetings or staff development* She had noticed that the teachers 
were most likely to coalesce when there were problems at the 
school that needed solutions, such as bathroom vandalism, noisy 
hallways, or one teacl>er's objections to the new mural* But this 
cooperation did not extend to discussions of instruction* 
According to Principal B, most of the teachers made their 
decisions about instruction in isolation, behind closed doors* 

Teacher Comments on Teachers and Teaching at School B: In 
their interviews, the participating teachers said that for the 
most part they did not often talk with or observe other teachers 
at the school* Reasons included lack of time or opportunity. 



iciOlation, and "competitiveness" which seemed to arise in 
discussions about teaching. What they knew about others* 
teaching seemed to derive from inferences rather than direct 
contact and discussion. One teacher said that she and two other 
colleagues often met for Itmch, but they deliberately avoided 
talking about their work. The exceptions were pairs of teachers 
who had some commonality, e»g., being bilingual, using 
cooperative learning, and being male and sharing coaching duties. 
The teacher who had done the most observation of others was a 
beginning teacher who said that he really needed to consult with 
other teachers for ideas about teaching, and seemed to gratefully 
appropriate every good idea he encountered. 

On their questionnaires, teachers at School D indicated that 
they had a high degree of autonomy, but that their instruction 
was well-coordinated. On most scales, they ranked their school 
close to the mean for all schools as a work environment. Their 
only outstanding concern seemed to be a lack of resources, such 
as instructional materials and equipment. 

v. READING AT THIS SCHOOL 

Observations of Reading: From the classroom observer's 
notes, it appears that there was more emphasis on writing than 
reading at School B. Student writing was posted on the walls, 
and Young Author's Week was a big event at the school. In fact, 
the principal's writing contest aroused some rivalry among the 
teachers . 

The library was located in the intermediate building, so 
that it was easily accessible to the participating teachers. It 
was "very open and welcoming," and staffed with a full-time 
librarian and two aides. Classes had regularly scheduled times 
for visiting the library, during which the librarian delivered 
special lessons. After the lessons, students were free to ch^^ose 
their own books, and some worked on computers or special 
projects. 

In classes observed, reading was scheduled as the first 
lesson of the day, in most classes as a whole group activity. 
Most observations were of vocabulary lessons, followed by oral 
reading from the basal and teacher questioning. All teachers 
seemed to take their questions from the teacher's tnanual of the 
basal reader series. Only one teacher asked questions which went 
beyond this, to relate the students' lives to the story. 

The Principal and Reading: Principal B had considerable 
background and experience in language arts, through her work as a 
Chapter 1 reading/ language resource teacher and district language 
arts specialist. In graduate school, she had co-taught a 
language arts class with Roach VanAllen, of "language experience" 
fame. Her doctoral dissertation had been written on the topic of 
children's writing, her minor area, rather than educational 
administration, she was also past president of the state reading 
council. She described herself as "pretty active in the field" 
of reading, not doing many conferences or presentations since her 
principalship, but remaining a member of the state reading 
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council and retaining her Interest In current developments. 

Along these lines, Principal B reported that she and two 
other principals, who were ••strong reading people" and whose 
schools fed into the same magnet high school, had been* meeting 
recently to "update themselves'^ In reading* They met ••practically 
monthly •» to ''build up our expertise in reading aihd what^s 
happening in reading. Then [we're] trying to come back and pass 
on some of that information to our teachers e^s instructional 
leaders . " 

In her work for the district. Principal B had participated 
in the process of adopting the current basal reading series and 
had been assigned to inservlce teachers on how to use the new 
texts. She said that in th^ase sessions she had emphasized 
teachers' need to "update their reading strategies." However, she 
was not sure how much effect this message had, because the 
inservlce was a "one shot deal." Since then, she seemed to have 
become less supportive of the basal and more supportive of 
something "totally different," such as a literature-based 
program. From her accounts, she had persisted in presenting 
teachers with alternative strategies for teaching reading which 
would add "variety" to the basal program, and they had persisted 
in adhering to the limited lessons in the manual. She would not 
advocate "throwing out" skills lessons altogether, since 
achievement tests measure these skills, but she would not label 
skills lessons, workbooks, and spelling "reading." She advocated 
direct instruction in language skills coupled with a literature- 
based prograru which would "let reading be rer^ding." 

In addition. Principal B had become enthusiastic about the 
Reading Recovery program, which promised great benefits from 
early identification of children with reading problems and 
intejn^ention with intensive tutoring. The program's developers 
claimed that after this intein^ention, students would never again 
need remediation in reading. She even went out of her way co 
copy a recent article on this program for the interviewer. 

Principal Descriptions of Reading Instruction: Principal B 
said that the teachers were, despite her advice, "still following 
the basal reader, which has them question [the students] to 
death." "They're following the teacher's manual. They're still, 
even though I've talked to them about it not being the best way, 
listing the words and looking them up in the dictionary and 
writing the meaning." On the other hand, she thought the 
intermediate teachers did use the library "very well." Since it 
was in their building and the librarian was "open to having the 
kids in there,'- they could go "pretty much whenever they want." 

Asked about approaches to "above" and "below grade level" 
readers among the teachers. Principal B replied that for the 
first group, most teachers assigned extra book reports. Some 
also assigned extra writing or sent students to work on the 
Bankstreet Writer program on the computers in the iibrairy. These 
approaches were "very informal" and depended on the individual 
teacher. As for "below grade level" students, she said some 
teachers used grouping, and some tried extra tutoring. At the 
beginning of the year, the teachers had to list ail of their "at 
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risk" students, who then received tutoring time. They also tried 
to "work up some basic word lists" for these students. In the 
bilingual rooms, the bilingual aide weis often assigned to do 
extra reading practice with them* "Those that are seriously 
deficient" had been tested and provided with LD services. 
Principal B also identified one group of students who "kind of 
keep pumping along" — "the famous gray area kids that are kind 
of borderline. They don't get much help." 

Principal Objectives for Readings As mentioned earlier, 
Principal B had been presenting mini-lessons for teaching reading 
in some faculty meetings. Two topics she mentioned were "prior 
knowledge and how important that is" and "word play and enlarging 
vocabulary." In her evaluations of reading instruction, she 
"tried to make suggestions and give teachers specific strategies 
to use" to improve their teaching. But she was not sure that the 
mini-lessons were "taking hold" or that the changes she 
"suggested*' in her evaluations were happening. She wished she 
could do something more ambitious, and became very animated as 
she talked at length about her ideal readihg program. "To me," 
she said, "they could do away with our English books and our 
spelling books and our handwriting books and then come up with 
some sort of a strong literature based reading program. . .The 
thing I'd really like to be doing... and see this takes money... I 
wish we could get a couple classroom sets of literature, your 
paperbacks." The sets of books would be the basis for completely 
revamping the reading program, into a' literature-basptd approach. 

To introduce the new program. Principal B would "do 
inservicing on all the good things you need to do when you're 
reading." she would distinguish these "reading" lessons from the 
"skills" lessons, which would still be necessary because of the 
system's emphasis on achievement tests. Teachers might use some 
of the stories from the basal reader, but not the questions or 
activities. Instead, she would recommend prediction activities, 
content area reading, vocabulary use and word banks, summarizing 
or retelling stories, linking writing and reading, using the 
newspaper, self -choice reading, and at least thirty minutes a day 
of uninterrrupted silent reading. 

In addition, Principal B said she would like to see the 
above-grade-level readers be placed on a "book explorers" program 
through the library, and the Reading Recovery program for her 
primary grade students "at risk" for reading failure. She hoped 
the librarian would develop more special programs for reading 
promotion, and was disappointed that this had not yet happened. 
In general, then, there was a great distance between Principal 
B's descriptions of reading instruction at her school and what 
she would 3 ike to happen. Of all of her reading objectives, the 
most likely to be achieved was the implementation of the Reading 
Recovery program, through Chapter l funding. However, this would 
again concentrate change in the primary, rather than the 
intermediate, grades. 

Teachers on Reading at School B: In their interviews, most 
School B teachers said that they did not know, or could only 



guess ^ how others were teaching reading, staff turnover seemed 
to contribute to this situation, since, three teachers mentioned 
either being new to the school themselves or not /betirig\f amillar 
with the newer teachers. The begilmihg teacher^^^^^^ done some 

observation noted that '•sfome go by the loodk completely, some of 
them diverge." The other issue which came up was whe1:her or not 
teachers had reading groups an issue which according to one 
teacher was not a comfort^le one to discuss. Two teachers 
wondered how others had arranged their groups, but apparently did 
not want to ask them dirBctly. 

The teachers did not have much to say about schoolwide 
policies or programs for reading. One mentioned that it was a 
"school policy" to have students read a great deal, and there was 
one mention each of Young Authors Week (a writing promotion 
activity) ai:d of the librarian. 

VI. RESEARCH AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT THEMES 

Asked about the relationship between teachers and research, 
Principal B said that teachers would need some "background 
knowledge" to understand what research was saying, and then some 
concrete research-based activities that they could put into 
effect in the classroom. She explained, "First of all, I don't 
have my teachers getting journals and sitting down and reading 
research. But I think they're kind of open to hearing about it 
now, because I've talked about it enough... I don't see them 
rejecting it or immediately closing down because you start 
talking about what research says... But what you have to do is go 
the next step. Here's what the research says, and here's what it 
means. In the classroom you do this and this and this. Now let's 
try it." Principal B also remarked tuat she was familiar with 
the "people at the university" who conducted reading research and 
who were working on our project, and "highly respected" them. 

Principal B had a great deal to say about staff development, 
and seemed to view herself as having expertise in this area. She 
advised that the staff developer must do a "needs assessment'* of 
"where [the teachers] need help and they don't really think so." 
That is, she argued that teachers would not identify what they 
really needed to learn. She thought that to actually change 
teacher's habits in reading irstruction would require more than 
mere introduction of new techniques (which she had already 
tried). In her opinion, only something "brand new," like the 
introduction of a new literature series, would "capture their 
imagination." The staff developers could use the new books to 
introduce new ways of teaching reading, have the teachers 
practice these in the Classroom, and "then, hopefully, if they've 
had the practice using it, they won't need to go back to the 
basal readers and do the same thing..." She also recommended 
holding the staff development during a whole day of released 
time, in a pleasant atmosphere away from the school. 

At inservice trainings. Principal B recommended that the 
Crainer should demonstrate a lesson and then observe the 
teachers' implementation. "What you need to do when you're 
demonstration teaching," she advised, "is to make sure that you 



give them some sort of a form to identify with. What are the 
strategies you're using? Do they feel as though it^s working 
well? Hake them attend.'' "So if you have like a response sheet 
or something and then you talk about what you were trying to do 
and what she saw. Because what a teacher sees and what you're 
trying to do may be two different things." 

Because of Principal B's preference for interceding between 
the researchers and the teachers, the two. groups had never met 
(by the middle of Year 2) . Therefore, we had little sense of this 
group of teachers as a group. Based on her contacts, the 
classroom observer recommended that the staff developers should 
approach the group "carefully." She sensed some fear among 
certain teachers of being told (ot perceiving that they were 
being told) that they were not teaching correctly. Some of the 
teachers appeared to feel "devalued" and "disempowered," and a 
couple did not seem to have the "tools" they needed to do their 
best work in the classroom. She recommended that the staff 
developers nake an extra effort at this school to emphasize that 
teachers would be actively participating in the staff 
development, and that neither the researchers nor the principal 
would be mandating particular changes in their instruction. 
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CASE STUDY: SCHOOL C 



(Note: As the case study will expjiain, there were special 
circumstances at School C during Year 1 which contributed to both 
low teacher questionnaire responses and -iteacher tunibver. Eleven 
of 16 teachers returned their gUestionnair^^^ 

several laf t at the end of Year 3 Only, "two of the tiriginal five 
participating teachers returned' icor Year 2. This case stjudy does 
not incorporate teacher interview and questionnaire data from 
Year 1, since there are questions about its validity for Year 2.) 

I. GENERAL SCHOOL DESCRIPTION 

Newly opened in Year 1 o£ our study. School C was located on 
a gravel road on the edge of town, only about a mile from^School 
A. In fact, the two neighboring schools were architecturally 
identical. The neighborhood nearest the rather isolated^seeming 
school was a new housing developioent of tworstory single-family 
homess. Many of the school's 460 students were bused- in f rom dther 
surrounding areas. The full-time staff included 1(1 recpilar 
classroom teachers for grades K-5 and 2 special education 
teachers with self-contained classrooms. Part-time staff included 
reading, speech/hearing, and gifted program specialists. 
Bilingual classrooms and classrooms with over 25 students had 
part-time teacher aides. Average class size was high for our 
scimple, at 28. 

The same classroom observer worked at both Schools A and C. 
School c appeared very new and stark to her when she arrived in 
January. Teachers sometimes displayed student work just outside 
their classroom doorways; otherwise the hallways were bare. The 
observer was greeted in the office on her first visit, but after 
that felt virtually ignored by the office staff and the 
principal, she noted that teachers and students seemed "reticent" 
in comparison with those at School A. 

In contrast to the bare exterior and hallways of the school, 
in their classrooms teachers had begun to make themselves at home 
by posting lots of materials and student work on the walls. The 
same list of rules was displayed in almost all classrooms, 
although teachers had different ways of presenting them. There 
was no evidence of any schoolwide emphasis on rewarding positive 
student behavior, or any other emphases. The principal described 
the school in terms of her future , hopes for the staff and 
curriculum. In short, since School C was brand new, there was 
something about its climate, organization and program that had 
not yet "jelled." The observer noted: "Everybody at School C 
keeps using the excuse that it's a new school." 

Student Population: The students at School C were 48% 
Hispanic, 45% Anglo, 4% Black, 2% American Indian, and 1% Asian. 
Forty percent of the students qualified fc - free/reduced lunches, 
a r-ough estimate of low socioeconomic status. The principal did 
nof comment about the student population in her interview, but 
one teacher speculated in a talk with the classroom observer that 
in most student's homes both parents worked to support their 
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investment in a new home. The teacher complained that television 
doTiinated School C students' home lives, and this made it 
difficult to teach them higher-order thinking? but the observer 
noted that this is an almost universal complaint of teachers in 
any neighborhood. 

School History: Such a new school might be assumed to have 
a very limited "history." But School C already had its share of 
troubles. What we later learned about School C may also help 
account for the somewhat tmenthusiastic, trained atmosphere the 
observer experienced. During the first week of school, a School c 
student was struck by a school bus and injured, in the second 
semester. School C became the subject of several news stories 
because of health problems among students and teachers ^ The 
district attributed these problems at various times to sewer gas, 
mold, pollen and the cooling system. But actions taken to 
address these causes did not seem to help, and parents were 
becoming 2Uigry. At the end of the year several classrooms were 
moved to other schools. Therefore, our project and its theme — 
the improvement of reading instruction — were not a central 
concern of the principal and teachers at School C during Year 1, 
in comparison with this public health crisis. In fact, at the end 
of the year there were rumors that School C would not reopen in 
the fall. 

The district continued to to investigate the problems at 
School C through the summer. Officials announced that they had 
found and corrected the difficulty, and that the school would 
reopen. Parents were given the option of sending their children 
to school C or having them bused elsewhere. When the principal 
i.-nvestigators visited School C in September, they noticed that 
the office had been quite attractively redecorated. When we 
asked Principal C how things were going, rather than referring to 
last year's crisis, she began with how well this year had begun. 
With neighborhood growth, enrollment was actually up, and a new 
fourth grade classroom had been added. The intermediate teachers 
all had even higher class sizes this year. 

At the end of our meeting. Principal C finally talked about 
how hard Year 1 had been, with so many upset parents, and TV and 
newspaper reporters swarming around the school. One parent had 
complained that there could be "no learning going on" under these 
conditions, but Principal C maintained that the teachers had 
actually done more than expected, had performed abo\e and beyond 
the call of duty. Some te^achers had tried to hide their illness, 
and did not leave the school until she required it. This year 
everything seemed back to normal, and Principal C seemed 
relieved. 

II. IN ITIAL rONTACTS WITH THE SCHOOL AV^ RESPONSES TO THE PROJECT 



The principal investigators had met initially with the 
principal of School C to describe the project, but they had been 
almost certain from her cooil response that the school would not 
participate. They had decided to involve School F instead. 
Therefore, they were surprised when the principal later called to 
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say the school would participate, and they had no idea or what 
basis this decision had been made. The principal must haw 
described the study to the teachers herself, because her next 
step was to arrange for the teachers to meet with the classroom 
observer in the teachers' lounge, to set up observation 
appointments. 

The classroom observer reported that the principal met her 
on her first visit, and conducted tha initial teacher meeting 
very efficiently, but after that point did not go out of her way 
to speak to the observer or inquire about how she was doing. She 
foiuid the teachers to be friendly and cooperative, though not as 
"enthusiastic" as at School A. They asked her no questions cibout 
what their participation would entail. One mentioned that VR had 
been his student teaching supervisor, and he had been eager to 
participate when he saw her ncime. Another, a beginning teacher, 
said he was anxious to see the results of his observations. The 
observer had the impression that the teachers planned special 
lessons for her observation days — lessons which did not match 
the descriptions tliey had given her in their preobservation 
interviews. In fact, one teacher told the obsexrver (not 
unkindly) that she had expected her on another day, and had 
planned a special lesson for that day. The lessons also seemed 
shorter than the observer had anticipated. 

Questionnaire responses from teachers at School C were low, 
perhaps due to the extenuating circumstances described above. No 
one at this school took responsibility for collecting the 
questionnaires, as someone had at each of the other schools. A 
teacher from School C, who was taking classes with two of the 
project assistants at the university, remarked to one of them 
that she hoped the assistant who distributed the guest, onna ires 
had not received a bad impression of the teachers and their 
morale. 

VR and PA met with Principal C in September foi Year 2 
planning, to decide what to do about the testing phase of the 
project and how to handle teacher turnover* There were three new 
4 -5th grade teachers, and Principal C explained that they were 
beginners, with 1-2 years of experience, she did not know how 
much they might have heard about the project, though she had 
mentioned it to at least one of them, she planned to distribute 
copies of the timeline and abstract to them, and also thought it 
might be best to get the group together with VR and PA for a 
review. After some discussion, she decided that with so many new 
teachers, it would be best to postpone the staff development 
until the spring semester, she said that she would try to keep 
the spring schedule open, so that teachers would have plenty of 
l.ime to devote to the project. She described the project as a 
"change process" that she really wanted teachers to follow 
through with. Rather than presenting it to the new teachers as 
an option, she said that she would tell them it was "part of the 
job." 

The classroom observer arranged for administration of the 
reading test with the teachers individuilly. One of the two 
regaining participating teachers from Vear 1 facilitated the 
scheduling. Project assistants who aaministered reading tests 
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reported that the teachers were recei>tiva-end hel^ One new 
teachjer said she/was ankj^ui ' t^^ pastfcig^ t^Le/l^^ since 
she^ needed help wildh /plaimin^^^ ciass\^^^^^ tdtie 

^est'V students- ^^%ikckys^ -^^st jit /^eirltday^^ 

district- -finevart^^ ^team*.'-^ Thef/^^ 

questions,, and severil observe]^ noted ^^t^ Idie teacilers were 
challenged to keep them cn task. 

III. pi^I t ?ci PA|, q 

Principal C was a Hispanic woman of about 4C who gave the 
impression of being quite pleasant, but also rather guarded. The 
principal was rarely visible to the observer on her visits to the 
classrooms. The; observer concluded- that •*she's probab very 
competent and she's probably respected., :ish^ probably just not 
an extroverted type of person, and^ therefore I Wash>t .privy to 
what was going on. If she were approached on a professional 
basis, she might be more open;** The observer also did not see 
much evidence of interactions between Principal C. and our 
participating teachers. They did have staff \meetings one morning 
every week, before school. And there was one 'incident in which 
the principal delivered a planter to a classroom in which two 
teachers were just beginning an experiment with te^m teaching. 
The teachers said that they knew the principal had been a team 
teacher before, and wanted to encourage their efforts. 

When another project assistant called to arrange for her 
intexn^iew. Principal C was very gracious and cooperative; and at 
the interview itself, she was positive and articulate in 
explaining her plans for the school, giving no h:^t of the health 
crisis which would be reported by the media in th next few days. 
By the end of the year, when the crisis was in full swing, she 
seemed determined to weather the storm with composure, but she 
also seemed exhausted. She described Year 1 as a "bad year.« 
Therefore, in interpreting rhe observations of the principal and 
teachers at this school, it should be taken into account that 
this was not only the first year of the school's operation, but 
an extraordinarily stressful one, as well. 

Principal Background: Year 1 was Principal C's nineteenth 
year in the district. She had spent 14 years as a classroom 
teacher, six of these in an open classroom in the district's 
first ''exploratory learning center." She described this 
experience as "really exciting" because it included team 
teaching, whicii "allowed her to delve into one curriculixm area." 
Her area was drama, which she had been skeptical about at first, 
but which "turned out to be a really powerful area of curriculum" 
because she could "integrate a lot of subject areas into it." 
After this experience^ she worked for Chapter 1, where she said 
she learned about the advantages and disadvantages of federal 
programs and saw how deseg schoo?' could "bridge two 
communities." Following this, she became a principal. Her first 
four years of the principalship were spent at the same 
exploratory learning school where she had taught before. Then in 
her fifth year she was assigned to be the first principal of 
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School C. 



Principal on the ?rincipalship: Principal C said that after 
fotir years of esq^rience,, sHe/ was>^»or^ know 
what I want in tetms of a direction^^^^^ or 
mission that I have**. and\it/,S' eais^^^ it*s a' new 

school. « She felt that as a prlnbipal^^^ of 
direction^ than a classroom teacher,, becail^ overview 
of the "total school curriculuitt> and} what we hee^^ as a 

total school, and what teachers hkvei^t^^^^ as individuals in 
their cl**ssrooias." She added, ••Xt ta^es a lot of working 
together." Principal C consistently illustrated her points in 
the interview by describing what she would say to others. She 
felt she had to take the initiative as a principal, to "be the 
one to say, 'what do you need in terms of materials? « . .•how's it 
going?*" She seemed to present herself, therefore, more as a 
thoughtful inquirer than as a directive "boss." 

Principalis School Goals: As principal of a new school. 
Principal C appeared to have carefully considered how her initial 
goals would chart the long-term directions of the school. She 
did not have an unlimited choice of teachers (because teachers 
with seniority had first choice of new positions) , but she had 
some discretion in deciding how the wording of the advertisement 
would read. This wording reflected both her image of the "ideal 
teacher" and her goals for the school. She had asked for 
computer literacy; evidence in college transcripts of reading 
courses; experience with counseling, art and music; and previous 
involvement in staff development and team teaching. She had 
specified that language arts at the school would involve 
wholistic writing and language experience ^ and that they would be 
"delving into different models of reading." 

Another goal was to eventually match teaching styles with 
children's learning styles. She hoped to develop three 
curriculxim "strands" at the school: bilingual, "open" and 
"traditional" (her terms) . Teachers and students would be 
matched with one of the three. However, she also wanted a "core 
curriculum" as a "focus" for everyone. Reading was one area of 
emphasis. She had selected the "reading and thinking" program 
from the offerings of the district K-3 department for primary 
teacher inservices this year, and had been able to extend this 
program to the intermediates through the use of dropout 
prevention funds. As far as instruction, she said she wanted to 
do away with some of the differences between primary and 
intermediate instruction, and to encourage a "theme approach" 
which used textbooks as just one of many resources for teaching. 

Principal C had a strong emphasis on assessment of students, 
as a basis for student placement and intervention. She said, 
"We've got to come up with some assessment tools, and I don't 
care if it's standardized tests, though I hope it's not the only 
thing." Perhaps the teachers would come up with some "local 
measures." She wanted her teachers to do "advanced testing" of 
children at the beginning of the year as a basis for developing 
specific intervention plans. For the primairy grades, she had 
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hired a part-time teacher to work with children identified as "at 
risk." 

Principal Rcsiarks on Teachers and Teaching: In line with the 
above goals. Principal C seemed to haye yery specif ic ideas about 
what she expected from a teacher at Scfiotoi C. But she ail so had 
respect for individual teacher "expjBrtise*" She said, "I want 
all my teachers to see that each priot of them .is an ejqpert, arid 
that no one method is the only method^ to teach or the only method 
to use with children." Principal C hoped that teachers at the 
school would share their expertise with each other. She hoped to 
see a high level of interaction. among teachers, and to see 
teachers being "their own problem-solvers." Ways to facilitate 
this, she thought, would be to give teachers released time 
together or to assign them to teams or departments. 

Principal C expressed more general approval for primary than 
intermediate teachers, she commented that "probably every 
administrator will say definitely there are differences between 
primary and intermediate teachers. . .one of my visions is to do 
away with rfome of those differences. . .what was good in primary is 
still good in intermediates, and what I see in intermediate is 
more of the paper/pencil, textbook tasks, where I still think 
children need more of the hands-on." She said it "broke her 
heart" to go into intermediate classrooms and observe a very 
limited range of instxruction. In her opinion, intermediate 
teachers also recognized this problem, since they "as a whole 
aren't that pleased" with their usual practices, which become 
"blah" for them at times. 

Teachers, Principal C argued, could be open to change, but 
with "a lot of them it's just either lack of knowledge or it is 
pretty frightening — 'You're asking me to revise my whole 
program. ' " in order to change, teachers needed a "structure, 
not just a philosophy, to show them the way to change." 
Principal C seemed to feel confident that she could provide such 
structure and direction. She said that objectives for change 
would most likely come from her, since in her opinion teachers 
had a hard time being specific about assessing their own needs 
and deciding waat they wanted to learn. But she also repeatedly 
stressed the value of teachers learning through their 
interactions with each other. 

Principal Influences over Instruction and Teacher Change: 
Related to her position on teacher expertise. Principal c thought 
that imposing team teaching or any of her other goals on teachers; 
would not work. Instead, she would have to use persuasion. As 
she put it, "I've got my ideas that I have to sell them on, to 
bring some kind of cohesiveness to the school." 

One method of persuasion was to show her approval of 
teachers whose actions advanced her overall goals. For instance, 
she was "thrilled" when two teachers had decided on their own to 
team. She told them, "You have my blessing — go to it." She 
hoped that teachers would look to each other, as expert 
resources, for new ideas which would eventually advance her own 
goals. Teaming, for instance, would begin to bring structure to 
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Principal Porcepibions of Distript Influence: Principal C 
was on. the reading:. jk^Kt^.ook^.ado|^tio f piejthe^. district ,^ 

and through that grtwigf ke^^ in .:^oubh witii: ditkidtipp% in 

reading (sea Readin%r;8ecti^ ^or:''¥.,^^^ 

committee would recpmaend ju5t^ foit all iBdhdols, 

for the sake of ®»continuity, " and seemed to have wo vibjections to 
this. 

Tha district K-3 department wa.^ ?Very ii^volved*^ with che 
primary teachers at the school^ hut tm, Pri6.i3ii:il C had a choice 
of which inservice offerings: to selec*: ^rom them* She thought 
that the K-3 personnel clearly had a ^whple language" philosophy, 
but that they were able to aocoinTJodate other ideas about reading 
at the school level* She mentioned the district reading 
coordinator, but said she was not someone they would ^tap into" 
for help with reading at the s^ahool* 

While the teachers received a great deal of inservice 
training, the district provided little for the intermediate 
gr?des, due to a lack of moi.^^y for substitutes. A consensus 
agreement with the teachers said thiat the principal could not 
take up their planning timvi (25 minutes/day) for staff 
development, unless '-uie t^sachers volunteered. 

Asked about district-required Iowa achievement tests. 
Principal C said that she would find them useful for grouping 
children and pinpointing individual learning problems, she 
planned to ask the testing department to provide test results in 
a format that would "red flag" aieas for the school as a whole to 
work on, and then a format for each individual child. She did 
not think that the teachers saw the Iowa tests as the only means 
of assessment, and in fact some teachers had already told her 
that they will "consider the test scores but it's not where they 
feel the pressure." 

IV. TEACHERS j^D TEACHING AT SCHOOL C 

Obseirvations of Teachers: The classroom observer found the 
teachers to be "relaxed, friendly, efficient and cooperative" 
vhen she first visited, just before the holiday vacation, she 
described the group of participating teachers as "one very strong 
teacher, but I don't know if he gets any support from the other 
teachers; two who collaborate (the team teachers) ; one older 
teacher who has been around other schools but doesn't seem to 
have much influence here; and one who i^ very cjuiet and just 
seems to sit back." The two male teachers struck her as being 
more self-assured, creative and competent in classroom management 
than the females. But one of these, whom the observer considered 
to be the "strongest" teacher of the group, did not appear to 
exercise any leadership in the group. On the whole, the observer 
thought that these teachers had fewer "preconceived ideas" about 
their teaching than the group at School A. Most, she thought, 
would be willing to consider new information and changes in their 
practices. 

The observer's overall impression was that there was good 
"rapport" among the teachers, but not a high level of teacher 
interaction but then there had been little time to build 
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relationships. As for collaboration,- two teachers .traded .i^eading 
g^o'^ps- One tppk the i'rs^jtar?! grAUR^^^ 

•*IEP« students, ttJse who:itfer<B ?^iind??> .(asiffhe^ it) . 

During the 'Obpery^tipri■^piri15^^ 'twpliteicli^^^ 

feinale) teamed up,..C(bBbiniilf;.-ittiiei#|^^^ their 
areas- -of responsibiMtyv 'ISbey.ilillrallar^^J'ief^^^^^^ a-. syst«E'"6f 
instr-'ctional -cenief ^. Each wp^^^ keep- tracit of 

his/her ovm-Mudents' grade$"^-'aM:i§ro§fM 

Each ciasprooffi had the sarsjjige^e^^f richedule posted, but the 
teachers seemed to be flexible aiipiitrobseEving it to the letter. 
The classes operated with few inter* liptiohs; the only ones 
observed were student pull-outs for band, the gifted progrcun, and 
special education. 

Principal Descriptions wf Teachers: Principal C had only 
positive things to say about her terchers. She said, "I have a 
wonderful staff. They've got a l^v: of different talents, -thclt 
together I think we're going to come up with a real^^gbod. 
curriculum. " From her viewpoint, the teachers seemed to be a 
"real cohesive group" made up of peopl*? w5.th different areas of 
"expertise" and teaching styles. She said when other 
administrators asked her about her staff, she answered, "They 
just blend. And I can see that they're building trust with each 
other. And that's the direction I want for them." Despite their 
differences, she thought they would be able to "work together in 
terms of a focixs" for the school as a whole. As she put it, 
teachers in thia group were not the kind "that will try to say my 
opinion is the only opinion." 

Principal C especial?.^ praised the team teachers for usina 
hands-on materials and individualized instruction. When the 
interviewer asked her about the school health crisis in a 
telephone conversation. Principal C said that if any staff could 
handle it, this one couli. She gave them high marks for their 
handling of the whole situation. 

(Note: Most principal remarks re: teachers and teaching 
specifically applied to reading; see below) 



V. READING AT SCHOOL C 



Observations of Reading: The classroon observer did not 
notice anything special in the way of promotion of reading at 
School 0. In fact, in a conversation with the observer, the 
librarian volunteered the opinion that she was disappointed in 
the low level of encouragement for reading, compared with other 
schools. The librarian's perception was that they did not have 
SSR and teachers did not often read to the children. She thought 
that the school did not have SSR becaujie the teachers had not 
been able to come to an agreement about it. 

Most teachers stuck with the basal reader and skills lesson 
during the observations. The observer noted that the reading /' 
comprehension lessons she observed did not match the descriptimis 
the teachers had giyen in their pre-observation inteirviews. / 
There was less variety and depth in the observed lessqns^tl>an she 
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had. been led to -expect from thO;.in^ the. five 

teachers used almost exacjtly, bn^ :4beac^^ set 

up a^:\regular rbutin^- pf;,■SSR^^^b^ 
an ac2tiyity> vhich/4e :pac^ accorailgllo^^ 

allocated^ to . each taski,^ pn^;on\$^ half 
of this /routine; anA^^bn'^anpth 

half .Reflated to^ the^'librari^^^ ^ 
observer did find ^SR ih the\^€e2^c^ seem 
to bk i^ schoplwlde 'pblic:^:. ^-'l^ 

writing as part of a regular/ d&Mjpfou^^ AnW two did 
use a text other than the basal for; their observed reading 
lessons. 

The "stronger" teacher in the ^g^^o^P/ whom the observer 
called the "rehel," was more creative ; in his lessons^^^^^ 
more inferential questioning tecl^iguesw She noted, ^He^^^reaily 
exceeded anything that any of the ;pther teach'ers had done-in 
comprehension." But aside from this Exception, the reading 
program did not appear to her to be particularly strong at this 
point. ; 

The classroom observer related one incident in which a child 
was sent to the library for a book on Jacques Cousteau, and was 
sent back empty handed. The teacher said that because the 
library was new, its book collection was not extensive. The 
librarian had received one initial grant for books, an additional 
grant for paperbacks, and had raised some money from a book fair. 
But the shelves were still fairly bare. She had done what she 
could to arrange and decorate the library attractively, but few 
students could be observed there. Special activities planned for 
the upcoming Love of Reading Week were designed to promote more 
library appreciation and use. 

The Principal and Reading: Principal C said that as a 
teacher she had used the same reading series her teachers were 
using, and therefore knew the "types of questions to ask teachers 
and also what they're not doing that they're supposed to be doing 
with the series." She had volunteered for the district basal 
adoption committee, so that she could learn in advance about the 
upcoming new series, and be able to supervise its use by 
teachers. She said that she favored a combination of the basal 
reader with other reading resources and strategies. The committee 
was also considering the option, following trends in California, 
of adopting a literature-abased reading program. Principal C said 
that she did not know very much about that type of program, and 
was trying to learn more. 

Principal C*s positions on reading were complex, and 
expressed mostly in terms of her objectives for the reading 
program at the school (Therefore, Principal Objectives for 
Reading have been included in this section) c One of her 
positions was that reading should be "integrated" with science, 
social studies, and math through a "theme approach." She i^anted 
to see a move away from sole reliance on the textbook, paper-and- 
pencil tasks, and the old pattern of "read and regurgitate," 
since "that gets old for the students and I don't think they need 
it as much." She said, "There's so much you could do with these 




intermediate children in terms of expanding some of the expertise 
they've built in reading* But she also added, "if , they need 
remediation, yoUr cahnd^^^ / : 

;Ebat is, Principal^ Cf prbp 
'•skills, but at the si^me time Jc6nt%nu^ 
those skills « Teachers, she thou^hi^i^^^ 

both enrichment strategies and(i;(OTe^^^ to 
those gaps children have." Sp%^i^|i|aM <^M^S' 
dissatisfied with the phonics pro^ basal 
series, and hoped to develop a schbpi:tf¥de^^p^^^ assessment 
and remediation of children's skills :in this area. 

The principal said she "would love to have the 
intermediates use a centers approach" as well as^more creative 
writing, individual reading, and use of the library and books 
from home. She hoped to increase library use through special 
progreuns based on genres of literature, such as mysteries,, 
adventures, etc. She would place these activities in the, context 
of a "structured, individualized reading program." She wanted to 
see a "variety of reading structures" in each classroom which 
still included teacher^^ meeting with reading groups for both in- 
depth enrichment and remediation. But she wanted a "type of 
reading group that is not the same every semester. . .the 
remediation reading group where we've got a clump of ten who 
don't know how to do syllabication or who don't have short vowel 
sounds, whatever. And we're going to pull you for two weeks and 
we're going to work on this skill and after that the group 
dissolves." 

Principal C thought that the Iowa test scores might help to 
pinpoint areas of focus for remedial reading groups. But school 
staff would most likely also develop a local means of reading 
assessment, "a combination of a lot of things. . .something that is 
quick, so it won't be so time consuming." 

Principal Descriptions of Reading Instruction: Principal C 
said that the inteinnediate teachers were doing the best they 
could in reading, but there were some "other methods and means 
that they are just not aware of." Most of the teachers, from her 
description, "structure the reading block. . .with read the story, 
do the workbook pages , and meet with the group ... a teacher- 
directed lesson." She praised one teacher for trying reading 
contracts, and said that she saw some other "innovative things" 
happening, such as using the library for research and integrating 
social studies with reading. Nevertheless, she said, "The 
reading program in the intermediate grades is very painful for me 
because ... it ' s the sameness. There is so much that you could do." 

In a nutshell, she described the variety of the intermediate 
teachers' organization of reading instruction: "One intermediate 
teacher has three defined groups. Another teacher, everyone is in 
the same group regardless of level of reading. . .and handles the 
lower readers through an individualized reading program, letting 
them breeze in other things. He's lacking in remediation 
skills. .. .One teacher is using the reading series, but it's more 
independent ...if you get stuck, come to me for help... she's also 
using the enrichment series and reading contracts. . .The team 
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teaching group has a cps4>inatlon. One teacher.;has' all the 

fe childr^en> yho sire in oh¥;X;^-eader:, a large gfouI^;^^ .Al^^ that»s where 

Ij. I^ave.^sc"^ v.. . ... .-.^ ^...-.•4--'.-.-.. - 

that orie- 
ls- , reaediationr.cbme: '.^Oirouf hv. 

lnr.*er\;evaiu^t£on::^of^xea^ ftincipal C said 

she looked fpi^ grouping: strategiei^^^^ question 
keeping^^ a large group in^the saimei^-e^dier;.. ]Sh^^ 
teachers justified teachi% 'chiidre^^^ their 
orrade level on the b|isis' of imprSvirig .s^ "st^lf -esteem. " She 

asserted, "That's w6en r realty feel ivneed €b help this 
teacher," She also assessed how' the: reading block (tine period) 
was allocated, and checked to. see if ihe^ teacher was doing 
anything to expand on the standard format. 




It Should be remembered that only two of the teachers 
described above returned for Year 2.' Early in Year 2, Principal 
C described reading instruction somewhat differently. , The 
intermediate teachers had reportedly "departmentfalized" for - 
reading. They were using a' system of grouping! children and 
switching them among the teachers, so that each teacher had only 
two groups. Principal C had been "observing" this system, she 
said. She liked the "teaming" part of it, but she still saw the 
teachers as "missing" some things they could be doing with 
students. They were still using the basal reader questions 
rather than small group or individualized activities. She wanted 
to say, "Don't do that!!" Asked about how the teachers handled 
the stigma of being in the "low group," or being a fifth grade 
student sent to a fourth grade group. Principal C said that the 
teachers were mixing groups so that this would not be so obvious 
to the children. She described the teachers as still "grasping" 
toward a better system of teaching reading. 

VI. RESEARCH AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT THEMES 

Principal c said that "from talking with a few of the staff 
members, they are very interested in the reading research. I 
don't think it frightens them to say, 'Let's apply it' " The 
staff developers' style of presentation of the research would 
matter most. Teachers think, "Don't tell me the research. Show 
me what you're talking about when you say, 'We've discovered 
this,' or 'We've analyzed it and we think if you do this, you'll 
got certain results.' " Teachers would instead want to see 
demonstrations of the applications of research, "to mesh the 
research with some actual experience." 

One hope Principal C had for the staff development was for 
her to find out what the teachers thought they n&'ided in the area 
of reading. In her experience, they had a hard time being 
specific about their needs. She, on the other hand, was very 
specifics "You know, I want remediation reading skills for my 
intermediate teachers." Another focus that she would choose 
would be how to develop a comprehensive reading "program that did 
not seem "overwhelmirg" to teachers. The intermediate teachers 
could become more "comfortable" with the enrichment and thematic 
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approaches used in the pximeLry grades, and see how these 
approaches would be possible for thexa to adopt. 

Principal C talked at length about how she would conduct the 
staff development, if she were doing it herself « She would 
'^approach them with a vision of how I think a reading program in 
intermediate should look like. And then ask them if they share 
that vision, or if they want to add to it, or think it's a bunch 
of hot wind, not even attainable.** She would ask them to assess 
their own strengths and weaknesses, and decide what they would 
like to change. She would also expose them to some key terms, 
such as ** individualized reading," or ••thematic approach," and ask 
what frightens them about the prospect of moving beyond the basal 
reader. She would describe the entire structure of a reading 
program, including the organization of time and groups, and walk 
teachers through it. Her staff development philosophy was, "You 
don^t just give teachers a philosophy. You have to roll up your 
sleeves and say, • Kerens how you do it.*" 

The classroom observer's impression was that it would be 
important to involve Principal C in the staff development, 
because of her influence on the teachers (which she felt even 
though it wasn't too visible). She also thought that involving 
the principal might be somewhat difficult, because of her aloof 
manner. But with the teachers, she saw no problems. They seemed 
to be open-minded and willing to consider change. 
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Cl^B STUDY; SCHOOL D 



I. GEWERRL SCHOOL KESCRIPYXON 

School D was located in a predoiainantly middle class, 
siaburban neighborhood of single-family homes interspersed with 
condominiums, apartments, and well~tended mobile home parks. The 
original school, a cluster of small buildings, had been recently 
expanded with a two-story classroom addition* The principal 
explained that due to rapid, heighborhood growth the school had 
one of the l=irgest student populations on the smallest school 
acreage in the district. The 23-year-old building Wcis originally 
planned to house 450, had housed 570 at the end of 1985-86, and 
for 1987-88 (Year 1 of our study) had to accommodate over 750. 
Average class size was somewhat high at 27 • For Year 1, the new 
building and several new teachers had alleviated some 
overcrowding. In Year 2, parents of sixth graders would have the 
option of sending their children to a new middle school, and this 
would reduce enrollment. 

The School D teaching staff was the largest in our study, 26 
classroom teachers and two LD teachers* Host of the teachers 
were veterans of 10 or more years' experience, and many of the 
intermediate teachers had lone been employed at School D. School 
D offered ESL services to a few LEP students, and gifted and LD 
programs, but in general, special programs were not much in 
evidence. Principal D had requested the district to provide more 
hours from the psychologist and additional remedial services, in 
the form of a "lower quartile« teacher for Year 2. Teacher aides 
were also in short supply; for example, the fifth and sixth 
grades had only one teacher aide among them. 

Discipline did not appear to be a major concern at this 
school. Principal D described the students in the school 
newsletter as "consistently hard-working, courteous and caring." 
Students who needed to make up work or who had misbehaved were 
listed on the chalkboard as "Break Buddies," and retpired to stay 
inside during recess. The observer did notice that veteran and 
new teachers had different methods of classroom management, the 
veterans relying more on threats while the newer teachers used 
the more current system of explaining rules and consequences to 
students. Some teachers more than others seemed to rely on the 
principal's support for student discipline. There were a few 
problems associated with students moving around the cempus on 
their own between classes (e.g., restroom vandalism). Custodians 
and teacher aides were assigned to supervise these periods. 

The principal described the intermediate teachers as under 
"stress" and "overloaded." The principal himself was difficult 
to contact and seeaied harried when we did talk with him. 
Nevertheless, all observers remarked about the friendly 
atmosphere at School D. Despite the size of the student 
population, office staff often referred to students by laame, and 
seemed to enjoy working with them. Next to the office was a new 
teachers' lounge built at the same time as the new classiroom 
addition. The obsexn^er described the lounge as the nicest she 
had ever seen, with space for meetings, socialising, reading 
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education publications, and sharing instructional ideas. In 
general, the observer found School D to be a positive, pleasant 
place. She was welcomed to the school by both staff and students, 
and noted: '^I get the impression that evesryone enjoyVt t^^eing 
here," and •»! really liked it\and I think, the teachers who work 
there love working there. There is a lot bf school pride." 

Student Population: Students at School D ware 97% Anglo, 1% 
Hispanic, and 2% Black and other ethnic groups — it was the most 
ethnically homogeneous school in our study. Only 15% qualified 
for the free/reduced lunch program, a rough indicator of low 
income^ However, the principal said this represented a tripling 
in the lunch program oyer the past three years, as the population 
shifted from being overwhelmingly middle class to including more 
low income families. As he described it, the "core" of 
neighborhood students was stable, but surrounding the core was a 
constantly shifting layer of transient students. He said it was 
"disruptive" when students would enter and stay for just a short 
time. "Those youngsters don't have a stability, and the big 
thing that we've noticed is that skill levels tend to be 
lacking. . .Our people have high expectations, and when students 
come in who have not been in systems that have those 
expectations, either because of the movement or because of the 
kids' ability, they have a difficult time adjusting." Principal 
D said teachers were complaining that transient students were 
detracting from the school's traditionally high achievement 
record, specifically that a decline in Iowa test scores the 
previous year was due to a group of students entering at 
testtaking time. 

(Note: All of the other schools in our study were located in 
another, much larger urban district. On the average. School D's 
district scored ten percentile points higher in reading or the 
Iowa test than this other district. Though School D was th^ 
highest-achieving school in our study, it placed in the middle of 
its own district's range, and any further decline seemed to be a 
concern.) 

In their interviews, five of the participating teachers at 
School D talked about students and their families. Three clearly 
linked school achievement to a student's family background, and 
emphasized the differences between good and pocr students in 
these terms, one went on at great length about how this 
relationship between home and achievement came about. The other 
two simply remarked that the school population had changed from 
being mostly middle class to being a "mix" including more 
transient and low income children. They thought that most of 
their students were doing well, but one was very concerned about 
how non-English speaking students were coping at the school. 

School History: School D's first principal had implemented 
an "open education" model; but over the years, and especially 
under Principal D's leadership, this structure had been somewhat 
modified. The primary grade students nov had a fairly traditional 
schedule of homeroom activities for the morning, followed by 
ability grouping and rotating among classrooms for reading in the 
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afternoon • The fourth grade students were also eJDility grouped 
and rotated for reading. But the fifth and sixth grades were 
departmentalized and moved fromiCXass to class in what the 
principal called a •'junior highish?* pattern of SO-airiute periods* 
Students carried a.^signment books with them, and the last few 
ffiinutpQ of each clai.3 period were taken up with writing down 
assignments for each subject. 

When Principal D first came to the school, fifth and sixth 
grade teachers were seeing as many au 200 students per day* He 
had modified the schedule for Year 1 so that they taught only 60- 
75 students each day. These teachers were content area 
specialists* None of them taught »*raading" per se ; some taught 
••language arts'* of ••English*' ani others taught reading only in 
the context of their content area. 

The teachers commented eODout thesiB arrangements in their 
interviews, about how the team structure affected their work. 
The advantages mentioned were the cemaderie of team teachers and 
the improved social skills of students (learning to take more 
responsibility and to cope with different teachers' demands and 
personalities) . The disadvantages mentioned were the 
difficulties of teaming, the number of meetings it required, and 
the limited content of the meetings (mostly talk about individual 
students) • Three teachers also remarked on how stable the staff 
had been, and how new teachers this year had changed the school 
("new blood" was good, but it also disrupted a consensus that 
previously existed) . 

II- INITIAL CO NTACTS WITH THE SCHOOL AND P .PONSES TO THE PP ATFOT 

School D was recommended to our project by district 
officials, who decided which schools could participate. One of 
the researchers heard that there was so:ae discussion among 
district administrators about which "kind" of schools to 
recommend — Chapter I schools or "middle class'' schools • in the 
end, two "middle class" schools were chosen* However , the Jinal 
decision on participation was jaade at the school level, by the 
teachers* At one school the teachers declined to participate, 
despite the enthusiast, of their administrators* At School D, VR 
contacted the principal, who sounded "under seige" and uninformed 
about the study, but agreed to have someone "come out and talk 
about it." 

PA and the school level assistant met with Principal D to 
explain the study. At this meeting, it appeared that he had 
heard very little about the project from the district research 
specialist. After listening quietly and taking detailed notes for 
a while, he began to seem interested and started to formulate his 
own way of presenting the study to the teachers. He said he 
would say that the study would examine teachers' practices and 
attempt to "improve" them. But then he chuckled and said that he 
was a "politician" and would use the word "enhance" instead. 

Principal D also chuckled when informed that the study would 
involve only the intermediate teachers, saying "That could have 
•^<5en better." There was, he explained, a split between the 
fourth and fifth/sixth grade teachers on the topic of reading. 
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But perhaps the project would be a "good chance to talk about" 
these differences and to '•reach consensus. « Te predicted that 
some would decline to participate in a ireading study, because 
they would not see the connection with their content areas* For 
his own purposes, he thought could tie the staff development 
aspect of the project to a ciirtslgulw^ mapping project he was 
working on. He said that the big question would be ••What do we 
get out of it?" and he carefully noted and repeated what the 
optional rewards for teacher participation would be. Finally, he 
agreed to ^bounce it off" the teachers and get back to us about 
meeting with them. 

When we did not hear from Principal D, VR called him. He 
said tha'^ he wanted to participate, and that the teachers had 
agreed because there was "not much they will have to do" for the 
study. VR asked what our next steps would be, and he hesitated, 
going back and forth between setting up a meeting with the 
teachers and having the observer contact them individually. 
Finally, he decided to schedule an after-school meeting with the 
teachers. 

When we arrived for the meeting. Principal D seemed rather 
flusteted. There was a PA announcement reminding intermediate 
teachers of a "short meeting." Principal D said for us to wait in 
the office until he did some "preparation" with the teachers. 
After about fifteen minutes, he came back to the office and 
accompanied us to the meeting. On the way, he said that the 
teachers would have a lot of "specifics" to ask about, and thar 
time would be the "biggest pain" for them. 

Principal D introduced us and said that the teachers could 
ask questions about the project until they got their "comfort 
level where I like it." Then he sat down and turned the meeting 
over. The teachers did have many questions, and seemed not at 
all reticent about asking them. The principal sat silently and 
rather glumly at the side. The first question was about the 
testing aspect of the study. The district required both the Iowa 
and a state criterion^-referenced test each year, and both 
required a week to administer — not including "preparation" 
time. How much time would our test require? PA described the 
Illinois test and its administration, and remarked that we would 
be "very disappointed" if the teachers "prepared" for it. The 
teacher immediately replied to this that they prepared for the 
Iowa test all year long, and it "certainly wasn't cramming." 
other teachers asked about "off -level" stud<>nts, student turnover 
during the project, if only teachers who te/ught "reading" would 
participate, what the content of the staff development would be 
(the "literature" on reading comprehension?) . During all of this 
questioning, there were interchanges among the teachers, who 
seemed quite comfortable about making both joking and serious 
comments to each other. For exeimple, when one teacher asked if 
we wanted to know if they were "using the research," another 
teacher turned to her and said emphatically, "You •re using it. 
It's what we've been talking about. You just didn't know that's 
what it is." 

Finally, one teacher waved her project abstract in the air 
and called out, "I'm game!" o+^hers nodded in agreement. Then the 
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same teacher dramdtically batted her eyelids and said, *^Okay>^ 
The group laughed. When the laughter died, she said that there 
was a statement in the project abstract that had "raised their 
hackles," about evaluation of reading instruction-. She Ifaced us 
directly and said, "What's wrong wiUi our teachi:ng?" '^R said, 
"Nothing." The teacher replied, "You tinderstand how that makes 
us feel. We have good ideas. Why are yours better?" PA firmly 
recognized this concern as "important-" The teacher said that 
she was doing this for the principal, because he had told her to 
be "more aggressive." Another teacher joked, "You mean you were 
a shrinking violet before?" Principal D looked slightly 
embarrassed and said that he had told her that in a "weak 
moment." PA explained that the sentence was the kind one wrote 
to attract federal funding for research. She made a pitch for 
"getting inside teachers' heads" and not irposing tiniversity 
research on them. Another tv^acher followed with a question about 
the "recommendations" of the study <• Referring to the teachers' 
reading instruction, he asked, "Tf it isn't broken, why fix it?" 
VR replied that the study would "describe" rather than 
"prescribe" what teachers were doing in reading comprehension 
instruction. 

There were a few further questions, about what the study 
would repoxrt and whether we were aware of what the district was 
doing in this area, but by this time the iaajor sticky concerns 
seemed to be addressed. Finally, someone wanted to know, "When 
will we start seeing you?" Principal D stood up and asked, "Who 
teaches reading comprehension?" Despite his earlier prediction, 
only the art teacher clearly declined. AB said that she could 
come to classrooms to schedule appointments for observatic js the 
next day. But the teachers said that would be too hard, that she 
should just r^t in the teachers lounge and they would drop in and 
sign up. When AB went the next day, she said that the teachers 
all followed thr agh on this arrangement. The pri^icipal brought 
her coffee and cookies. The teachers were so enthused she stayed 
and completed some observations that same day. She noted, 
'^Everyone at this school is friendly." 

At a later interview. Principal D said that he viewed the 
project as part of his own agenda of preventing further "dips" in 
achievement at the scl ^ol by influencing the teachers to pay more 
attention to reading skills. He would like the principal 
investigators to sit down with hinr and examine the Iowa test 
scores at the school, to "come up with a strategy that would 
address those." As he put it, "one of the reasons I've pushed 
this project is not only to help us, but also to help me. To 
give us some resources we could use to take a look at our reading 
instruction and have a side group look at it and come up with 
some recommendations* . .What I"m basically looking for them is for 
somebody to come in and say, 'Hey, I think you do some things 
really well... Here are some areas that we think perhaps you could 
jazz up a bit.' So it's an outside person doing it. . .Sometimes 
they need to hear things they don't feel real comfoirtable with." 
He predicted that the observations would show what he held to be 
true: that instruction at the school was basically sound, but 
that there were "gaps and holes" in instruction of children with 
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low "individual skill levels. « 

It was interesting that shortly after our meeting with 
teachers, the district research specialist who had approved the 
project called VR^ ra^hei^^ put but* She V said tha€^^the/di^te 
had been ''misled^ abdiit l^e e>ctent of st:uddht testis in 
the study. Apparently, she ihad not received bf';i^e full 

proposal from the superintendent. W^^F^^p to 
placate her, and she was sent a copy of ^the/p^^ -We 
wondered if someone at School D had^^cbntacteci^^^^^ In contrast 
with the other district in our study, adainistrative staff in 
this district seemed to be more concerned about monitoring 
research and more protective about its potential impact on 
teachers. 

III. PRINCIPAL D 

Principal D was a forty ish man who was just into his second 
full year at the school when our study began « In our contacts 
with him, he generally appeared to be rushed for time €md rather 
tense* His office was small and cluttered, with papers and other 
objects piled on every surface, including the floor. The 
classroom obseanrer described him as "very visible o»* She wrote, 
"He wanders in and out of classrooms, without disrupting classes. 
Kids and teachers seem used to this." Sometimes he had 
information to share with the class, such as his reports of a 
"climate survey" on what students thought about the school. He 
also gsve students' special recognition for accomplishments on 
these visits « But once he complained to a class about having to 
discipline certain students so often, saying they were on his 
"hit list," and he was tired of seeing them so often. 

The classroom observer noted that th^- teachers did not seem 
at all in awe of Principal D. She observed that they felt free to 
make joking comments to him, to interrupt him in midsentence, and 
to challenge his judgment. He seemed to defer to teachers in 
these situations. From what she could tell, the principal was not 
included in the active "communication network" she observed among 
the teachers. 

Principal Background: Principal D repeatedly mentioned that 
he had a "special education background," and that this was 
important for understanding his views toward teaching. He was a 
special education teacher for a number of years, in a "variety of 
exceptionalities." In the late 70 he had been a Director of 
Special Education and later Migrant Director in California school 
system. Then he was neuned Curriculum Director for a Phoenix- 
area district. After one year as principal of a school in 
another local district, he was promoted to Director of Pupil 
Personnel. Ha described this position as "all encompassing, 
special education, attendance, nurses... We started an alternative 
program, we started AIDS instruction, we c!id a variety of 
things." He said the decision to return to the principalship was 
based on a desire to "get back into a school, working with 
teachers and students." 
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Principal on the Principalship: Principal D said that he 
understood that having to deal with a new principal had bee:n a 
source of stress for the teachers over the past couple of, years - 
- he described it as a >real thrill? for the^^^ He had di*c?ided 
to take a ^global" and "structural^? approach uto thevschcol. 
First he had looiced at overall 'prphl&:^' in^^e :group ana 
movement of students, and had mad%<soitteicfia^^ 

Next he had tackled curriculuia coor;dinatibn and articulatior*. A 
large, longtera curriculum project was moving more slowly than he 
would have liked, but he explained that he had. been unwilling to 
require more time of the teachers to accomplish this goal. 

Principal D said that sometimes his t»gipbal" approaches to 
leadership had their weaknesses. For instance, he said that it 
was frustrating that he could '^talk in generalities" about 
aspects of teaching, but he could not give teachers the "specific 
types of skills they need, if they do need them." He also had 
sotna difficulty communicating xiegative feedback to teachers. He 
thought that the project, conducted by "outsiders," would support 
him in both of these areas, by providing specific and critical 
feedback to the teachers about their instruction. "I don't 
believe in a complete democracy," he explained, "Sometimes 
teachers have to hear things they don't want to hear." 

In his opinion, some of the teachers at School D had a 
negative set tow !:d administrators. He remarked that the veteran 
teachers were used to a high rate of principal turnover, and 
tended to make their own decisions regardless of changes in 
leadership. However, he described himself as "not easy to ignore, 
for better or for worse." "The hardest thing I've had to fight 
with them," he said "is that I'm an involved administrator, I'm 
cut there all the time, in the classroom, I'm on the playground, 
I'm involved in instruction." From his point of view, some 
teachers reacted negatively to this style of leadership. But he 
noticed that the recent addition of several new teachers had 
changed the staff dynamics at the school in his favor, since the 
new teachers were more receptive to his ideas for change. 

Principal's School Goals: "The biggest thing I think is 
that we've got a number of problems we have to deal with," said 
Principal D. The primary problems he named were school growth and 
transient students, but he also saw the teachers themselves as a 
problem. He described the veteran teachers at School D as 
constituting a barrier to change, because they had "stagnated" in 
their jobs and become inwardly focused. Therefore, "The first 
thing to get going was to get people to do some communicating 
among themselves and to also start examining new ideas and 
examining different approaches to doing some things. . c .that can 
be a challenge." At this point, he remarked, "I feel good about 
the feeling we have on the staff. But it still has a way to go." 

Principal O expressed more clearcut satisfaction with his 
accomplishments in changing the physical and structural features 
of the school. Overcrowding and large teacher classloads in grade 
5-6 had been a source of stress for both staff and students. 
Principal D said that it had been a "real accomplishment" that 
they had been able to "plan, design and get the new building 
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built in one year. It really made a difference. " He had had a 
»*real problem*' with the amount of student in^oyement he observed at 
the school when he first arrived>/especi^ 

grades. He said he had discussed? and "to 
our credit, after some> discussipri w^^ to a 

situation that we could both live ;wi€hi^^^ ^How if you look around 
this campus, kids are in class> and^^ki^ receiving 
istruction.w He wanted the structure to;, s^ the way 

it was now, except that fourth grade; still heeded some work. 
"Fourth is the area that we want to hit ^ becaiis^er you have the K-3 
that is working and the 5-6 thai: 'is working, and we need to hit 
4, which is that transition, and gi^c that functioning okay." He 
agreed with the fourth grade teachers that the departaaentalized 
plan was not best for their students, but was not sure, that the 
structure they had devised on their own was working, either. 

"Now the direction we need to head into is to hit specific 
skill areas and specific curricular areas," Principal D said. 
Through inservice workshops, they had done some work in 
"holistic" language arts and some in math, with a program 
promoting manipulative activities* The district had been 
emphasizing cooperative teaching and higher order thinking 
skills. But Principal D saw these efforts as "piecemeal" and 
expressed a need for a more deliberate effort to address the 
skill deficits of certain students. He wanted the teachers to get 
into the "mode" of coping with a transient student population 
with "varied skill levels." He was addressing some inservice time 
to this issue, and hoped that this would be a major focus of the 
reading project. The teachers also were asking for more remedial 
help for "those kids who fall in the gray area," and that would 
be an emphasis for the coming year. 

Most efforts were going into the curriculum project. He had 
started out his first year thinking the staff were going to write 
their own curriculum. But he had to admit, "No, you dork, you 
can't do that much all at once." They were working on curriculum 
mapping first, trying to get an accurate description of what was 
presently being covered at each level. In addition, he said, 
"I'm trying to get a little bit more adherence to the district 
curriculum, and then some type of overlap between the various 
grade levels. That's one area I think is real weak... We need a. 
less overlap and b. more moving from step to step all the way 
through. Right now the steps are real haphazard, not real bad, 
just because of noncommunicating." Given \imits on available 
time for doing this kind of intensive group work. Principal D 
thought the curriculum project would last at least two or three 
years. He hesitated to ask teachers for after school time, and 
was hoping for district approval to meet with some of them over 
the summer to tackle the next steps of curriculum articulation 
across grade levels. 

Principal Remarks on Teachers and Teaching: As for his own 
positions on teaching. Principal D referred again to his special 
education background, saying that it tended to make him "real 
eclectic regarding teaching." He explained that while he 
supported the district's promotion of higher order thinking 



skills, he was not really •'proactive*^ Jiiit^elf in pu^^^^^^ 
particular new trends pr methods}: of instr^^qtlon/^^^"^^^^^ 
is a danger in that. .hot; one^ metJiod^i^^^ 
youngster or even 80% or even. SO* r,oi;3^6^^^^ XPWrP^t?^ 
need to pull and db^ what ypu Wedhtc^^;<^^ 
you can. I don't ]giiow. Some pe<D]?lfe):g^ 
and they're successful with it ^ 4?^. 

can be real successful because ^z^ey/'accij^ a group of people 

that believe philosophically likei^^^^ 

Principal D wanted teachers %p^^ developing skills 

among students who came fco the school; without certain 
prerequisites for achievement. Hii3 bwn^jprefeirence/ as a former 
special education teacher, would be to do ah individual diagnosis 
for each child and then address deficits in "skill levels,* 
"throwing in" some holistic activities oh the way^ ^ul^hev cild 
not think that these teachers had the time or the^^incliii^^ 
to adopt such an approach. He had^ also heard some ar^gumentr%rom 
the teachers at School D that a "skills^^ -emphasis meant lowering 
expectations for students. But from special education he had 
learned that "your expectations can be high, there, is no reason 
that you dilute your expectations, but you need to give a 
youngster the skill to allow him to get to those expectations." 

He had training and experience with EEI, but Principal D 
recognised that mentioning this in some circles would bring on an 
argument. He said that he had found it "valuable," especially as 
a basis of evaluation: "I'll look for those types of things. I 
think most solid teachers, whether you call it that or not, do 
those things. They establish a set, they cue the kids, they move 
on with the objectives, they reinforce it and they evaluate 
whether they've gotten it." He continued, "As a special 
educator, I really feel l have an advantage, because most of the 
things that they're using now are some things that we've been 
trying in special education for a number of years. EEI was called 
something different by Hunter, but basically the special 
educators have taught to the objectives since I was taking 
graduate coi^rses in the early 70 's." 

Principal Influence over Instruction and Teacher Change: 
Principal D said that he was an "involved" administrator, and 
that one of the things he was involved in was instruction. 
However, he did not talk about changes he had attempted to make 
in individual teachers' instruction. As noted above, he said 
that he did not feel competent to mentor teachers on the 
"specifics" of their work. He had also met with teacher 
resistance to his attempts to be involved in the classroom. In 
his opinion, and he said he had told them this, they wanted an 
administrator to do their "crap jobs," supervising recesses and 
handing irate parents. But Principal D also said at another 
point that he thought the School D teachers were really quite 
competent in their preferred approaches to instruction. Instead 
of changing these approaches in any major ways, he was interested 
in augmenting what was already being done with more attention to 
skills for certain students, more remedial services, and more 
coordination in coverage of the curriculum across teachers. 
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Principal D evaluated teachers using the standard di*?trict 
criteria, checking on "competencies »^ in the areas of instxruction 
and professional duties and responsibilities. Since t^Ae teachers 
had some training in EEI, he lookied for ••those types of things, •• 
They had a basic curriculum fromV the district that they were 
••supposed*' to follow, but beybnd this, teachers were "pretty much 
left on their own" to make most decisions instruction, and 

he did not want to ''dictate a certain style of teaching or a 
certain way to teach." If he observed' problems with a teacher's 
instruction, he said he was "just upfront and direct with them 
aboxxt it. Not to overwhelm them with it. I usually prioritize 
an area that I think needs to be discussed and hit that 
particular area.... I probably need to do a better job with that 
and get more specific with my recommendations. I tend to be more 
general. . .and I think a more specific approach they would react 
to better." 

What seemed to concern Principal D much ssore than the 
teachers' work in the classroom were their interpersonal dynamics 
and especially their relationships with him as an administrator. 
He described the teachers as "real argumentative" when he 
arrived, narrowminded and resistant toward any changes he 
suggested. He attributed this to the fact that so many teachers 
have been at the school so long. He reported that a pre'^fious 
principal had even brought in an outside consultant to Lelp the 
teachers "communicate better," but they had not responded well to 
this approach. He had worked on "not tolerating" the teachers' 
argumentativeness and on "broadening their horizons a little 
bit." As one strategy, he devoted part of each staff meeting to 
recognizing good things teachers were doing, in order to 
encourage teachers to obseirve in other classrooms. From his point 
of view, the newer teachers had helped him by responding 
positively to ideas that the oldtimers were quick to reject. 

According to Principal D, when he came teachers were also 
holding old gzrudges and opinions based on old and inaccurate 
information. He talked at length about how he had used teacher 
pairticipation, in the form of small group discussions and 
"brainstorming" strategies, to bring new information to light. 
The small group arrangement, he thought, allowed everyone to 
participate, rather than just a few vocal teachers who were often 
negative and intimidated their peers into silence. The results of 
a "school climate survey" he conducted had been one basis of 
these discussions. When faced with new information, he said, the 
teachers were "professional enough to say, 'Gosh, we were wrong 
on that.'" All in all, "they are a good group of people. You 
just have to get them. . -billing to think a little bit." 

The only weakness of this small group approach was that it 
was time consuming. "When you're dealing with 35 people at a 
throw all the time, it gets bogged down. And I have not felt 
that we've made some decisions that we needed to make. I feel 
that I get some flack on that, and yet my defense is the fact 
that when you do group decisionmaking, it's going to take a 
while." His preference would be to meet with a group of grade 
level department heads, to whom he could "get information and 
then they come back to me with recommendations [from their 
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colleagues] and then as a group we make some recommendations to 
the whole faculty. Hopefully, we can-yeXX and scream and rant 
and rave and gefc that oil^t: of the. system;hsreV Tl^^ can 
present a imified approlach to tte^^f^^ They've all had. a 

part in the decisionmaking. 

Principal Perceptions of Dislurict Znfl^^ The district 
provided a basic curriculum for each grade ley^ but through the 
years. Principal D said, teachers. atsSc^ 

accountable to this. Since a dec^ntralizat^^^ tbe district /d!ld 
not have a curriculum coordinator,, and schobls were doing th 
own curriculxm development. ••The danger in allowing izisachers to 
do something like that,« he remarked, ••is that they develop their 
own curriculum, but it may or may not reflect the distrfct:*:S 
. . .that's my problem now.** He said that he would have to decide 
••is that a battle I want to fight? Is tiie curriqulW so ^pppr in 
reality or is the instruction so poor that the kids^^arenlt. 
getting quality instruction? I don't think that haisv happened. •• 

The district did influence the school by providing 
inservices in certain areas they were ••pushing, •• such as higher 
order thinking, cooperative teaching, improving reading skills 
and promoting reading through special programs such as Love of 
Reading month. The district neemed to take the tack. Principal D 
said, of exposing teachers to ideas and then hoping they would 
catch on. 

Principal D reported that the teachers were -not happy with 
the services provided for special education students'* by the 
district. He said that there was a pattern in the district of 
providing the same level of services to schools regardless of 
size. He had protested this policy, but '"all the other 
principals are on my case like I^m some kind of autocrat who 
believes you just ought to go with the numbers. •• 

As previously mentioned, this district required both Iowa 
tests and the state-sponsored criterion referenced tests each 
year. There was some concern on the part of Principal D about the 
school •& achievement test scores, but he did not explicitly 
attribute this concern to district pressure. He observed drops 
in scores from third to fourth and fourth to fifth grades, and 
noted that these were the years when teachers began teaching 
reading in the content areas, rather than skills instruction. 
Though this seemed to raise a red flag for him, he was •^not sure 
there was a real problem with our instruction. •• If he saw ••dips** 
this year, he was going to take a closer look. For now, he was 
attributing the drop to **different clientele** and now-corrected 
problems with the school structure. Though he repeated that test 
scores were not a **real area of concern,** he continued throughout 
the interview to frame our project in terms of examining reading 
achievement scores and devising strategies to improve them. 

Teachers on the Principal: The participating teachers at 
School D mentioned the principal very little in their interviews. 
No conclusions uould be drawn from the three very brief comments 
that referred to him, almost in passing. 



IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHING AT SCHOOL D 



Observations of Teachers: The observer had contacts only 
with the intermediate teachers at School D, since the primary 
classes were located in different buildings « Aft^^ and 
interacting with these teachers>. she concluded that the school 
was "a great place to teach»> She would predict, that a new 
teacher at this school would be^welcomedb an^^^ would find other 
teachers helpful. In fact, she 6bse£V%d. this kind of interaction 
among some of the veterem and begiimingrr teachers. 

According to the observer, the level of Interaction we 
observed at our meeting with the teachers was the norm at School 
D. As she described them, '*The fourth through sixth grade people 
that we're looking at, I've never seen such a group of teachers 
that are so together in all my life* They socialize, they pop 
into each others' rooms like there's no tomorrow*" This pattern 
of frequent interaction, which the observer even found disruptive 
of instruction at times, seemed to include all but two or three 
of the nine teachers in our sample* Certain teachers seemed to 
have particularly close relationships, e*g*, the fourth grade 
teachers who shared a classroom and **talked about everything, 
instructional and otherwise," including making negative comments 
about certain students in front of the class. Two sixth grade 
teachers who taught the same subjects and had neighboring 
classrooms also seemed to communicate often* 

However, from the observer's impressions, teachers did not 
meet regularly and deliberately to plan or coordinate their 
instruction. Their decisions about instruction seemed to be 
"pretty much up to them" individually. Teachers seemed to make 
positive or negative judgments about what others were doing, 
based on informal interactions and what they could gather from 
student reports. Some even questioned their students about other 
teachers' activities. As the students moved about the school, 
they acted, as the observer put it, as a "wheel of communication" 
among the teachers. 

The teachers lounge was also important for teacher 
interaction, both social and instructional. Every Friday, the 
teachers brought food to the lounge for a weekly "pigout" day, 
and there was a weekly football pool. The lounge also had a 
magazine rack with education publications and a bulletin board 
for sharing teaching ideas. On the bulletin board were reports 
from a group of teachers who met about once a month after school 
to talk about reading. Group members seemed to include all of 
our participating teachers except the two fourth grade team 
teachers* Teachers seemed to rely on a teacher who was in the 
masters program in reading at the university for information and 
leadership in this area. 

The observer saw the teachers at School D as "pretty well- 
informed, and they pretty much knov; what they're doing now and 
like what they're doing." They would probably vary in their 
receptivity to the Jtaff development, since "they're all so 
individualistic. I think there is a core that would love some 
input [from our project] and would try to make some changes. But 
I also see two or three outliers who wouldn't change if you 
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threatened their lives •» 

Principal Descriptibns of Teaicdiers: E^incipal b desc;r 
the intermediate teachi^rs^^ as an es^e^lenc ^4ompjB^^ 
••opinionated'?, and »»prpud>.« who feXt^^^a^^^ 
their reasons for teacliirig way '^tlSe^^^ 
real good about theastalyeri « , Seyierai-^^i^ 
"high expectations" for s\ittdents^^^ 
as teachers. He said that they wou^ 
honest" in their responses, to: theits£^ 
likely be concerned: eJbput how Buch Itiiae th 
of them. On his climate .sxirvey> mbsfe^f th^; cbmplain^d^ 
they didn't have enough tiime to teiaichv" ITiey tried' tpf of f er a 
well-rounded program, with language arts and math "up front? and 
science, health and other "aa^iililary sxibjects" in th6 afternoon, 
and he thought they succeeded bettier at t^liis than tea<diers in 
most "regular" school structures* 

Most of the teachers were familiar , with "holistic" 
education, but there were "philosbphicai" differences between the 
fourth and fifth/sixth grade teachers, especially in reading. 
Fourth grade teachers, like the primary teachers, tended to 
emphasize individualization and reading skills. Some fifth and 
sixth grade teachers seemed entrenched in their position that a 
whole-group, literature-based approach was best, even for 
students with reading difficulties. "They feel that when you 
have those expectations and you expect them to be reading at 
those levels. . .they can come and give you one success story after 
another about it. So it •s a hard issue to combat." However, 
Principal D added, "One thing I will say about this particular 
group is, if you sell them on something, if you get past that 
initial block that sometimes they put up, they •re fantastic. 
They • 11 use the information and they'll do a great iob with it." 

Teacher Comments on Teachers and Teaching at School D: 
Despite talk about the "team" structure at School D, the teachers 
remarked on how there was still a lack of coordination and 
communication across grade levels and limited knowledge of what 
others were doing. Two mentioned how the students were their 
source of information about other teachers* activities. These 
barriers seemed most likely to be overcome when teachers shared a 
classroom or had nearby classrooms, shared students and talked 
about individual student problems, or taught in the same subject 
area. Talk about individual students or specific instructional 
materials seemed to be more likely than talk about the overall 
curriculum. One teacher also mentioned how close the older staff 
had become over the years ("we almost know what the others are 
thinking"), and how they needed to take care to inte'trate the new 
teachers. Another teacher remarked that she felt unc uifortable 
with telling new teachers "here we do it this way," since they 
might have their own good ideas to contribute. T^^'o of the 
veteran teachers talked about "mentoring" one of the new, 
beginning teachers through sharing ideas and materials, though 
they did not visit her classroom. 

On the teacher questionnaires, teachers at School D 



responded most negatively of all schools about the adequacy of 
the; time they had to complete their dvities. They also dqiaplained 
a£>iQUt a lack :Of cobrdinatfon: of instnictibn at School jb, despite 
this fact that their school organization probably facilitated this 
more than amy other. 

V. READING AT' SCHOOL D 

Observations of Reading: The^ classroom observer had, the 
impression that all of the teadhers sher bbserve^^^ 
reading to be important, but tfilere. %as nbl o^ promotion 
of reading at the school through readiiig: contests ,br prizes. 
Classes had silent sustained^ reading} ^yery dayi However; we had 
arranged to observe times when teachers: .considered th^selyes to 
be teaching "reading comprehension^ " and :the observer* W 
actual "reading" during these €ime^i ^Most participatin^^^^^ 
followed a pattern of assigning; a reading to be d6n4 .at.ih6me*'b^^ 
during SSR, and their lessons consisted; of asking- questions a^ 
the reading. "The lessons," the observer said, »?go zip^ity, 
zippity, zip in that format." Three teachers did not follow this 
format. A beginning teacher and a tec:<iier in the masters program 
in reading used more "interactive" approaches. One sixth grade 
teacher combined history and literature, and primarily used book 
reports and worksheets. 

Fourth grade seemed to be the "last bastion of basal 
readers," the observer noted. Fifth and sixth grade teachers 
taught "English," sometimes using readings from the basal and 
sometimes other literature. Fourth grade students were ability- 
grouped, while fifth/sixth had heterogeneous groups. The 
observer said, "The comment that I've gotten from the upper grade 
people is, "We need a mix, it helps. The lower kids learn and 
the more advanced kids get to help, and it's good to mix kids.'" 

While the observer was visiting School D, the librarian was 
running a progreim in which students were given daily clues and 
they had to check certain books in the library to find the clues. 
The librarian also used the school newsletter to recognize parent 
and student contrib ..tions to the library, to report on new titles 
available, and to promote family use of the public library. 
However, the observer also heard from some students that the 
"crabby old librarian" was "making them look up things 
themselves, and won't help them." She had the senss that the 
teachers wanted to use the library, but the students were not 
enthusiastic about the librarian. In addition, each class's 
library time had been cut due to overcrowding. 

lOie Principal and Reading: Although Principal D had taught 
reading as a special education teacher, he said, "I don't 
consider that an area of strength for me. That's something I 
need to jazz up. ..when it comes to reading, I've done it and I've 
done it well, but I haven't done it for a number of years... I 
could talk in generalities. I could talk 'whole language.' I 
feel real comfortable with that, because I taught whole language 
types of activities and I feel real strongly about doing that, 
and I did skills levels to a certain" extent. But that was years 
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ago." When he first taught reading, Principal D said, the "basal 
texts were much less flexible than they are. now. The reading was 
much more stilted." One thing that bothered him about the "'old 
skills based approach, though it wasn't ;necessarily wrong," was 
the teaching of "skills in isolation." A teacher would give a 
battery of tests, look at "skill deficit areas'*- and then "hit 
individual skills to cover that. You real'iy didn't have a 
holistic approach to it at all." Now tlie philosophy of reading 
was more holistic, and reading textbooks were improved both in 
their reading selections and their treatment of skills. "Language 
arts" programs integrated reading and writing. 

When Principal D was director of a program for migrant 
children in California, he had run a literature-based reading 
program. He said, "I really enjoyed it. I saw me real 
pluses." The program was in a "real tuagh area., igh mobility, 
90% minority. , .If you had told me at the beginni. that you'd 
have migrant youngsters totally enthralled by Tom Sawyer, I would 
nave said, 'You're crazy.'" But the progreim worked, because 
"good literature motivates kids, if they're in the hands of a 
good teacher." As far as he could tell, the research also 
supported this position, eince "people who read good literature 
get better reading scores and they have better reading skills." 

However, Principal D added "I still think we need to 
retreat occasionally and fill in some of those deficit areas." 
He argued for a "combination" or "marriage" of literature and 
skills approaches, especially for students who lacked certain 
reading skills. "Our people tend to be more holistic, and I'm 
not against that. But there's a point where you have to exaiuine 
ispecifically what skill areas the youngster is lacking. Try to 
give them a dose of what they need to get that skill level up, 
and then bandage it holistically. . .If you keep expecting a kid to 
read literature and he doesn't have those particular skills, 
that's not going to do much good." 

Principal Descriptions of Reading Instruction: The 
philosophical and instructional differences between the fourth 
and fifth/sixth grade teachers have already been mentioned. 
Principal D seemed to see strengths in both. He agreed with the 
skills emphasis of the fourth grade teachers, but also praised 
the fifth and sixth grade teachers' emphasis on literature, 
saying "Our youngsters read an incredible amount." He had 
applied for recognition from the state department of education as 
an "A+ School." The research he consulted said that students in 
most schools averaged 4-8 minutes of independent reading each 
day. At School D, students averaged 20-35 minutes, 
"conservatively, not counting what goes on at home." 

He saw all fourth-sixth grade teachers as using a variety of 
materials to supplement their reading lessons. But fourth grade 
teachers used primarily the basal reader, with the addition of 
these materials, while the fifth/sixth used the basal very 
little. They did "real well at getting kids into the library and 
getting their hands on literature and providing them with 
opportunities to read that literature." He had heard some 
teacher complaints about the basal reading series (Houghton- 
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Mifflin) , but thought that these were due to a typical pattern of 
teachers being enthused at first about a series and later 
becoming tired of it. 

Principal D thought that the librarian was doing a "good job 
as far as reading to youngsters^ encouraging literature^ 
encouraging involvement in reading activities." He said that the 
school had & high rate of library use,, and since they had 
installed the> only computerized checkout system in the district, 
this was easy for he librarian to manage. The school had a 
program called Reading is a Family Affair, to promote taking 
books home for parents and children to read to each other. 

Principal Objectives for Reading: Principal D had 
"concerns" about the fifth and sixth grade reading program, 
especially their nonuse of the basal reader. "With the kids that 
historically we have had," he argued, "that has worked real well, 
because their skill levels are to a point that giving them 
supplementary types of reading is just going to improve their 
reading, increase their skills. .but with the population that 
we're starting to get and with the transiency of this population, 
we're going to have some real big holes in those skill levels, in 
my opinion. So what you need to do then is, not necessarily go 
back to a basal approach, bat certainly go back to a skills 
approach to a ceirtain degree..." He said that the dilemma of how 
to cope with transient students with diverse skill levels might 
well be the focus of our staff development. "I think some 
assistance on how to use the basal for fifth and sixth grades, 
along with a real strong literature-based approach, would 
probably be a real effective inservice for them." 

However, as mentioned earlier. Principal D thought that the 
fifth and sixth grade teachers would be firm in their defense of 
the literature-based approach. He seemed to want the staff 
developers, as "outsiders," to accomplish this objective. 

Teachers on Reading at School D: Most teachers at School D 
commented that they really could not say that there was a 
"characteristic" way of teaching reading at the school, one 
reason given for this was lack of knowledge of what others were 
doing ("I haven't the foggiest notion," said one.) Four 
teachers, however, did claim knowledge of other teachers' 
approaches and said that they knew they were different. Only one 
talked about the specifics of these differences: a division 
between those who used the basal reader and those who did not. 
According to this teacher, the non-basal teachers had reportedly 
diverged from the others a few years before. But another teacher 
thought that the three brand new teachers were the ones who had 
introduced the diversity in reading instruction. One teacher who 
emphasized reading as "skills" said it was only "realistic," 
since children were required by the district and state to be 
tested on these skills and they should fae taught directly. 

As far as schoolwide reading activities, one teacher 
mentioned both the Young Authors program (her students had 
written books) and a Reading Week the school was planning for the 
first time. 



VI. RESEARCH A ND STAFF DEVELO^NT THEMES 



Asked about the relationship between teachers and research. 
Principal D did not express his own .opinion at first. He 
recorcmended, ^1 think the route to-go with this would be ttf get 
some key coxmnunicators ?mong 'Oiar with 
them, prior to the staff development*: In btheir w^^ get the 
research and say, 'Here's what weife Topld the 
faculty inservico. What's your reactibh^ In his 

opinion, teachers' response to ret^earch might be tied up with 
their attitudes toward "other people's roles. •» ^ Just because it 
comes from an administrator doesn't mean that it's. wrongs Or 
comes from 'eggheads' at tha U of A. Nothing personal, but you 
know what I'm saying." Teachers might think, "Well, these guys, 
hell, they haven't been in the classr^m for ten years.*? 
Principal D said that he tried to "keep abreast" of research 
himself, but that after all, researchers "haven't actually tried 
to implement some of this stuff." 

For the staff development. Principal D recommended the 
"brainstorming" approach he havi found successful. He also 
remarked that "I think the situation where you have some 
information, techniques, things that you ci\n use in the 
cJassroom, I think they'll turn on to it... Quick and dirty 
methods that help the kids, I think they'll respond to that." He 
also hopea that the staff development would address his concerns 
about dropping Iowa test scores, transient students, and a return 
to skills instruction in fifth and sixth grades. 

Before beginning the staff development. Principal D said it 
would be a good idea for the staff developers to get the support 
of certain teachers. "You get one or two people who all of a 
sudden start with a negative remark and you're dead. So we want 
to insure that would not happen. That's not necessarily stacking 
the cards, but get some people involved who have some creative 
thinking." "The secret to combatting" teacher resistance, he 
said, would be to meet with a small group first, win their 
approval, and then go to the whole group. 

The classroom observer recommended having a big meeting with 
the teachers and brair :orming what they thought would improve 
their reading instruction and what they W2re interested in, and 
"go from there." "You'd have to run it with the idea that 
they've got a solid start, how let's see how we aan improve it." 
Except for one or two "outliers," she saw most of the group as 
eager and receptive, as long as no one "talked down" to them. 
"The minute you said, 'You're not doing this right, you need to 
do this instead,' they'd turn you off and as a group stonewall 
you out of the school." 
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CASE STDDY: SCHOOI» F 



School P was located on a fairly busy mid-town street which 
had once been residential, but was lately shifting toward small 
businesses^ apartments and office buildings. The original 
building dated to 1929? a newer wing^ to* the 50s ^ There were 13 
regular classroom teachers for a school population of 360 
students in grades K-^S. In addition ,r the etaff included a 
curriculum specialist, half-time school counselor^ fine arts 
resource teacher, speech/h taring specialist, and teachers for a 
special program for multiply handicapped students. All primary 
grade and special education classrooms had teacher aides, and 
bilingual classrooms (all primaxry) received additional aide time. 
However, the intermediate teachers in our study did not have 
aides. Average class size was 27. 

The school building, situated on a spacious lot, was a 
square of classrooms surrounding a pleasant central courtyard, 
with the newer wing jutting out from one side. In the front 
hallway a large,, brightly-lit and pleasant secretary's office was 
situated across from the principalis smaller office and the 
curriculum specialist's cramped quarters. This general area was 
filled with displays of student artwork, products of the fine 
arts program. The classrooms we visited had large wooden windows 
and bookshelves, and were potentially attractive, but had a 
rather outdated look. 

The classroom observer reported that she found people at tlie 
school ''not very friendly." The secretary seemed rather annoyed 
when the observer asked if she needed to check in each day, 
handed her a map and sent her on her way. The hallwi^ys were 
quiet: "It was like there was a hush over the whole place. People 
didn't talk together. You rarely saw anybody out in the hall." 
She had trouble making eye contact with teachers she met. The 
school had the "ugliest and puniest teacher's lounge" she had 
ever encountered, and the lounge seemed rarely used by teachers. 

The observer saw "lots of lists of rules" in the classrooms 
(characteristic of schools in this district) , but classroom 
management varied greatly across tt^achers. The most experienced 
teachers had tightly managed classrooms and calm, quiet student , 
but in two classrooms there was commonly disorganization and 
noise. On the day of his interview, the principal had two 
intermediate boys in his office, sent there by their teacher for 
misbehavior. He said that the day before, he had suspended three 
students, and complained about the amount of time he spent on 
such disciplinary procedures. 

Student Population: The student population of School F was 
complex. Some students came from the immediate neighborhood, 
which the principal described as being in economic decline. This 
mostl^' -Anglo population was changing from "the standard stalwart 
of !r' ^^le America" as he put it, to working class, highly mobile 
apart^.ent~dwellers. Dae to a desegregation arrangement^ primary 
grade students were 35% Hispanic and Black and 65% Anglo. 



Minority students in these grades were bused to the school from 
another neighborhood. After third grade, they returned to their 
neighborhood school, and School P*s minority population for 
grades 4-6 uropped to 10-12%* Fifty-one percent of the primary 
students qualified for free/reduced lunches; only 20% of the 
intermediates qualified* To complicate things further, a group 
of predominantly Anglo students were also bused from u very 
affluent neighborhood — maOcing School F a crossroads for 
students and parents who otherwise would have little Cvmtact witn 
each other in the community. 

Iowa Test scores for April of Year 1 showed that School F's 
primary students scored at or just above the mean for the 
district, while the intermediate students scored lo or more 
percentile points above the mean. According to the principal, 
there was very wide variance behind these averages, reflecting 
wide socioeconomic variance in the population. In fact, parents 
from the affluent neighborhood had complained that despite their 
own children's very high scores, lower schoolwide scores were 
affecting their property values. Some of these parents had placed 
their children in private schools, and the principal was trying 
hard to woo them back by improving the school's image. Bilingual 
education, a new computer room, and the fine arts program were 
his soiling points for the school. 

Principal F talked at length about the negative consequences 
of these arrangements for his school management. There were 
linguistic, cultural and clasa barriers among the parents, and 
minority parent participation was low. He said that "because of 
the wide diversity of students, we have to monitor student 
behavior more closely than some of the other schools,. We have a 
high incidence of stealing, profanity." Many students came from 
homes which he termed "socially bankrupt." Because of the 
desegregation arrangement and high student mobility, there was 
little continuity in the student population. Principal F reported 
at the beginning of Year 2 that only 45% of the intermediate 
students we had observed in Year 1 had returned. Students with 
limited home backgrounds and high mobility were, he reported, 
difficult for his teachers to cope with. But he later added, "We 
have very special kids here. They're good kids and we're real 
proud of them. It's fun to work with them, even our problem 
kids." 

In tbr^lr interviews, three of the Cive participating 
teachers ac School F commented on their students. Two complained 
about their students' behavior — rowdinest^ anc' fighting. They 
also remarked that for some of their students, school did not 
seem relevant to their home lives. These two teachers also 
attributed the difference between good and poor readers to 
parents and the "home situation," i.e., whether there was support 
for reading at home. The third teacher, on the other hand, 
described her group positively, as "kids that come from homes 
where they're expected to do well and a lot of emphasis is placed 
on education." On the school level questionnaire distributed to 
all teachers at the school. School F teachers rated their 
55tudents more negatively than did teachers at any of the other 
five participating schooli. 
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In Year 2, the school enrolled several nonEnglish speeiking 
students « Principal F said that this was because pf a shortage of 
space in schools with bilingual intermediate programs, and altso 
because these parents preferred to have their students immersed 
in English* When a project assistant administered^the reading 
test to one class, she noted that a nbifenglish speaking student 
was not receiving adequate assistance from the teacher. The 
teacher's reasoning was that »*they«* should provide her with 
"help** for this student* 

School History: According to the principal. School F had 
been in a "chaotic position" when he had arrived three years 
before • From his account, the school had been a place where one 
principal after another had been assigned just before retirement 
— he nicknamed it "the farm." Shortly before he came, the 
school had "suffered a purge," drastic staff changes under a 
principal who wanted to bring in teachers more consistent with 
his philosophy. The older section of the building needed 
renovation. The principal complained that the old-fashioned 
lights and siibfloor heating made the school gloomy and 
uncomfortable — a "dungeon." However, due to a recent school 
bond failure, needed repairs had been postponed. "So," he said, 
"I came to a school that has many open wounds" and that presented 
him with "many, many challenges." 

When we met with Principal F at the beginning of Year 2, he 
said that some repairs to the building had been completed over 
the summer, after all. However, thd^re had not been enough money 
to complete the new dropped ceilings, so that new lighting 
fixtures were hanging from chains. The teachers' assignments and 
classes had changed somewhat, due to higher enrollment. One 
teacher was assigned a 4-5 combinat:i.on made up entirely of 
students who were new to the school.. A fourth grade teacher had 
a "wonderful" class, but the fifth grade teacher had an 
"immature" class. The sixth grade i:eacher, however, had the 
worst assignment: 36 students, most from a class which had been 
"difficult" the year before and which the principal now 
characterized as "typical sixth grade obnoxious brats." This 
teacher would have no assistance fr<:)m a teacher aide until later 
in the semester. 

II • INITIAL CONTACTS WITH THE SCHOO L AND RESPONSES TO THE PROJECT 

School F was the last school conJ:acted for the project. 
First contacts were with the curriculum specialist, who set up a 
meeting between the researchers and teachers and sounded very 
positive about their participation. However, when the 
researchers arrived for the meeting the curriculum specialist was 
absent. The principal was prepared to take her place, and 
escorted the researchers to a classroom to await the teachers' 
arrival. The five intermediate teachers — ail women, one from 
each gra-^^ level, one 4-^5 combination* and one from special 
educatio.. — gradually arrived. As they waited for the meeting, 
they talked about their students and classroom projects. One had 




complaints about her students • behavior. 

The principal seemed to have informed himself somewhat about 
the project in advance* He introduced the researchers, by their 
first names, and said the teachers- wanted to know what the 
"carrot" would be for their participation • The teachiersr seemed 
to have little advance information on the stiidy. ^^^^ put 
timelines and teacher letters, and briefly discussid t^ie project, 
but most of the meeting was taJcen up with teacher questions about 
the design. One teacher frovmed the enti^re timer and when she 
finally spoke up her question was directed to the principal: "Is 
this mandatory?" He said no, it would not be, and then launched 
into a "sales talk" for the project* He said participation would 
mean more resources for the intermediates, and connections (a 
"pipeline" as he called it) with the xmiversity. The frowning 
teacher asked sourly, "How would that be helpful?" 

On a positive note, when VRK read the list of participating 
professors, the special education teacher perked up at the 
mention of CB, saying "She^s wonderful!" Someone wanted to knov 
how we had heard about their school* VRK responded that BW^ a 
longtime district teacher and new principal, had recommended 
them. The principal recognized BW's name, and seemed pleased. 
Finally, the principal thanked us and said that they would talk 
more and let us know their response. We left with the sense that 
he was going to try to talk the teachers into participation. 
Indeed, we were informed later that they had all agreed. 

When the obs'srver met with teachers to arrange for her 
observations, she said that they were fairly reserved, but 
gradually warmed up to her. The "frowning teacher" from the 
first meeting, in fact, was the most friendly and helpful, she 
and the special education teacher stayed after the meeting to 
talk with the observer. At a meeting later in the year for 
distributing school questionnaires, the same teacher wanted to 
know how soon the staff development would begin. In general, the 
observer wrote, "The teachers here are wary of me. They don't 
want to talk with me after observations or share worksheet copies 
with me." They seemed anxious about being observed. 

The principal investigato-rs met with Principal F early in 
Year 2. The classroom observer had recommended that the 
curriculum specialist be involved in the project, since she 
seemed to be more closely involve^ with the teachers and also 
protective of her own influence over them. Therefore, the plan 
was for her to also attend this meeting. Howevc^r, when we 
arrived she seemed to be busy on another assignmen*:. 

After hearing a description of the staff development^ 
Principal F suggested that ^'^ conduct a survey of tte teachers to 
find out their preferences for times and compensation for 
participation. "Teachers will want to know the bottom line," he 
explained. Principal F talked at length about how three of the 
teachers would make a "great team" because they had participated 
together in a substance abuse workshop over the summer, and 
gotten to know each other much better. The workshop had also 
greatly improved his relationships v;ith these teachers, he said. 
(Later he remembered that a fourth teacher had also attended the 
workshop, but he apparently did not include her in the "team" 
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feeling.) The fifth teacher, who had not attended the workshop, 
might be "threatened" by the staffs development ^ he thought. 
However, he said that - she "needed^ to ba^ threatened*? in order to 
change. When PA said^ that thi% wouldv be the first-attempt at 
this type of staff development^^ Principal P said that with this 
group it would be a "trial by flre^M. 

When the project assistants (Administered the reading test 
during the fall of Year 2, they hotied some negativity in teacher- 
student interactions in three classrooms o In one classroom, 
teacher-student relationships seemfed to have severely broken 
down, and both assistemts who visited this classroom expressed 
strong concerns. However, the students on the whole were 
cooperative and friendly during testtaking. 

III. PRINCIPAL F 

A youthful fortyish man. Principal F struck the observer as 
being energetic and enthusiastic. Though he greeted her on her 
first day, and gave her a tour of the school pointing out its 
positive features, she rarely saw him after that. As she put it, 
"He was just not visible." She got the impression that his 
contacts with teachers were infrequent and his relationships with 
them were not close. 

Principal Background: Principal F talked extensively about 
his background and what he had learned from each job experience. 
He had grown up on the east coast, and said that he had always 
wantpd to be a teacher and a principal. He had come to the local 
university to study education. For his student teaching, he had 
been placed in a 3-4-5 combination classroom with a group of 
"behavior problems — kids nobody else wanted." As Principal F 
put it, "It was a real difficult situation, but because of that 
strong challenge, I felt it was a good experience for me." He 
then taught in third through sixth grades, first under the wing 
of a principal who mentored him toward "bigger and better 
things,'* then for ten years in a school with very affluent, high 
achieving students. He contrasted the almost unlimited privileges 
of these students • lives with the limited backgrounds of many 
students at School F. 

After completing an administrative internship. Principal F 
was hired as district ombudsman — a real "hot seat" as he 
described it. "But yet, it's a beautiful job in the sense that 
you know everything that is going on in the distric ,." In his 
opinion, "it was my best training as a principal, because my skin 
became a lot tougher. ..Up to that point I was a very sensitive 
individual." From there he moved on to an ^assistant 
principalship at a new magnet school which was "in a lot of 
turmoil," and from there to School F, where he was in his third 
year (though it "felt like 30") . He said that he had been 
directed by the district to turn the school around — another 
tough assignment. 

Principal on the Principalship: Principal F's view of the 
principalship was that it required someone who could deal with 
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complaints and adapt to new situations. He also said that he 
spent an inordinate arnoimt of tiine on procedures and paperwork, 
much of it related to student discipline; ''Every time a child is 
suspended it takes 45 to 60 minu' a to do the paperwork, contact 
the parents, and that's. • .yesterciuy there were three kids who 
were suspended. That's ^three hours worth of work. So the day is 
shot." He also had paperwork to complete toic the K-3 program, 
desegregation, and special education, and parent contacts to 
make. He wished that he could spend more time in the classroom, 
since he missed teaching and thought his presence "would improve 
the support and it would also help the discipline.*' In his 
opinion, "I'm not as much the instructional leader as I should 
be, I would like to be." However, the principal counted himself 
fortunate to have a curriculum specialist at the school who was 
"totally immersed" in instruction. 

Principal's School Goals: When he first came to School F, 
the principal said, his first job was to establish a three year 
plan of change. The first-year goal was public relations, 
improving the school's "reputation," especially to draw affluent 
parents back to the school. In his words; "We had to show them 
that we had quality programs, that we had quality personnel, and 
that we really cared about the kids." He worked on building 
school pride through mottos, a school history project, and 
redecoration. The second-year goal had been "curricular 
improvement" — "developing special programs to make us unique." 
He described a school garden project, a lunchroom salad bar, the 
computer room, and the fine arts program. In the third year, 
staff changes were the major goal — "To weed out those people 
who really didn't want to be here or who are not sensitive to the 
needs of the kids." Some teachers had been transferred, some had 
left, and the new staff were "creative, talented and highly 
motivated* " 

Principal Remarks on I'eachers and Teaching; His New England 
upbringing, Pri;>cipal F fslt, gave him a "strong humanities 
background" w'liah influenced his ideas about teaching. He was 
interested in what he called the "cultural aspect" of education. 
At the affluent sschool ';;here he had taught before, he had 
attended several student bar mitzvahs . The students there also 
had "unbelievable" cultural experiences that he could build upon 
in his teaching — experiences most School F students did not 
have. "But yet," he argued, "the things that worked at [the 
other school] would work in part here and probably more so, with 
the ones who are really capable of dreaming, seeing and feeling 
different things." 

Principal Influence over Instruction and Teacher Change; 
Principal F said he had avoided direct intervention with 
teachers; "I've been very careful. When I came in I had my three- 
year plan that was totally mine. I was told to come out here and 
do a job and hit them over the heads with a two-by-four if I had 
to, to get the job done, because the school was festering. I've 
been very cautious about going into the classroom telling people 
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what to do. Gradually, I see them coming aroiind. I give 
suggestions but I haven't gone in and mandated anything." He 
gave beginning teachers released time* from the classroom to 
observe veteran teachers, to?^tgarn fro.a their peers. But he did 
not discuss any direct guidanbe^e gave teachers regarding their 
instruction. He had been preoccupied more with the overall 
climate and organization of the school. 

While he had made many of the major decisions eU3out school 
improvement. Principal F had also involved teachers in direction- 
setting. On two occasions lie had held whole-staff meetings for 
discussion of school problems and goals. But these meetings, as 
far as he described them, die: not involve instructional or 
curriculai- decisions. 

Principal F disc?:(ssed his evaluation of teaching only 
briefly, saying: "I do some scripting and I point out many 
positives that I see and we talk aO^out the negatives, things that 
I would like to see. Pat in suggestions €U3out how to handle 
discipline, how to go about handling reading groups. Pass out 
literature on successful techniques that have worked for other 
people. Peer observation, released time available." I.e., he did 
not discuss any specific directions he had for instruction or 
teacher change. 

Principal Perception?, of District Influence; Principal F had 
complaints about district politics, especially surrounding 
desegregation and bilingual education. For instance, Anglo 
parents were attracted to the school with the promise of Spanish 
language instruction for their children, but then found that it 
ended after third grade. Bilingual education at School F was 
merely a function of desegregation in the primary grades — not a 
serious school commitment to the ideal of foreign language 
learning. He also complained about district-required paperwork 
and inequities in the distribution of resources for primary and 
intermediate programs. In his view, the intermediate program at 
School F "and also the intermediate programs throughout the state 
have suffered because of the K-3 program." He thought that the K- 
3 department was pushing whole language instruction, and would 
like to see whole language in the intermediate grades, as well. 
"You control the purse strings, you can control the power. And 
they have thousands and thousands of dollars that they're 
spending." 

At our initial meeting for Year 2, Principal F again 
complained about the district. Lack of funds was the district's 
excuse for some recent cuts in bus service which had brought on 
numerous parent complaints. At School F, budget shortages meant 
that the needed repairs to the building were only half complr>te. 
Principal F said that the "public was getting fed up with the 
budget issue" in the district, and that was why a budget override 
was likely to fail. He thought there was "fat" in the budget 
that the recent cuts were not touching. 

As reported above, achievement test scores were a source of 
concern for Principal F. Though the school scored respectably in 
the top third in the district, he thought that the tests 
-influenced teaching at the school "probably a great deal." 
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"There's always the fear that your scores-are going to be 
published and that you're going .to be hold to closer scrutiny, and 
nobody wants to be embarrassed by havingf ;the Ipw^^ of the 

schools in the area ot the^ distrlcit^^ of 
stigiaa.w And if a school bad yeiry liigfr^ s 

dropped, the staff would be blamed* '^Whien: you're;' the middle, 
that's fine. • .but when you're at the bottom fpr in 
a pressure cooker." On the other hismd, lie. w^ attracted to the 
competitive aspects of the tests».;Ke thought the school this year 
had a "golden opportunity" for the ^^ixth grade to score high and 
push the school "way up in the standings." He described himself 
as a "real competitor. If there's a game to be played, I'd like 
to be in the top nine or ten percent » ..But I don't want to lose 
sight of the overall reports of the program. Test scores are just 
one part of it." 

Teachers on the Principal: The participating teachers at 
School F made few comments about their principal in their 
interviews, one teacher compared him unfavorably with a former 
principal at the school, who had given her suppoirt for trying new 
ideas. According to her. Principal F would say, "You have to 
teach them the book every day. That's the way it's done." 
Howev^ she did not seem to be complaining that Principal F was 
actuax-iy constraining her decisions. In fact, she thought that he 
had little idea of what she was doing in the classroom. What was 
missing was the kind of support for innovation the former 
principal had given. The only other teacher comment about 
Principal F related to <iAnding students to the office to be 
suspended . 

Another teacher talked about the pressure of the Iowa tests 
at this school. Her comment: s seemed to echo those of Principal F 
about the pressures of achievement testing: "Nowadays, we do have 
that little noise lurking in the back of our head, reminding us 
that we're going to have this Iowa test, and these kids have to 
get ready for that test. And yet, here were are with the 
curriculum that you can't hurry through... do we stop doing some 
of the things we were doing, because we have to teach for that 
test, because monies are based on that test, status is based on 
that test, parents sending their kids to a school based on that 
test. Reputations are based on that test. And it just doesn't 
seem right." Principal F contrasted starkly with Principal A in 
his position on this teacher dilemma. 

On the school level questionnaire, teachers at School F were 
the most negative of teachers at all six schools in their ratings 
of the principal's leadership, interaction related to 
instruction, and teacher evaluations. 

III-A. CORRICULUM SPECIALICT AT SCHOOL F 

The curriculum specialist at School F appeared to have 
closer and more frequent contacts with teachers, and perhaps more 
influence over instruction, than the principal. At her initial 
meeting with the teachers, the classroom observer noted that the 
jspecialist announced repeatedly that she had put materials about 
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reading comprehension in teacher mailboxes. She arranged all 
special activities at the schopit field trips, visiting artists, 
athletic events, fundraisers, heading contests, etc^ The observer 
did not see her as having much direct inf liaence over the reading 
program in the classrooms, but tftou^ht she would be a key person 
for facilitating access tp. the teach'ers. 

Curriculum Specialist Background: The curriculum specialist 
was a very soft-spoken, controlled and competent-seeming woman 
who had been an elementary classroom teacher in grades After 
a principal internship, she had. been hired at School F just this 
year. She said she had a tendency to change jobs whenever she 
wanted a new challenge. Over the years, she said, she had also 
been attracted to each current trend in teaching as it came along 
— team teaching, open classfroom, centers and of all of these 
had decided that teaming was of enduring value. She liked the 
idea of teachers teaming in the content areas, and being able to 
use good lessons with more than one group. 

Curriculum Specialist Remarks on Teachers and Teaching: As a 
teacher, the curriculum specialist had had a high sense of her 
own efficacy. She had deliberately volunteered to take the 
"lowest group" in one school, "because I felt I could build self- 
esteem and make them feel very good about what they were doing." 
When she was teaching, she said, the district offered her no 
giviidance — "They didn't give me anything as far as sequence of 
sicills or anything." Therefore, she had made up her own 
currlculTom. When she took a kindergarten assignment after 
several years, she found out that students "start out pr^rfect. So 
it's the system that does something to them." In kindergarten, 
she estimated that out of sixty children she had perhaps three 
with seriojs learning problems. 

Throughout her interview, the curriculum specialist 
contrasted beginning and experienced, and what she called 
"conservative" and "open" teachers. While she had described 
herself as a very changeable teacher, she thought that teachers 
in general were on a continuum of experience and development 
which moved very slowly. When she was teaming with other 
teachers, she found that "most of the teachers would still do the 
conservative teaching styles," which she characterized as "doing 
a little bit of everything" rather than "integrating" all areas. 
She thought that it "took a long time" for teachers to learn to 
integrate their curriculum, to work together collaboratively, or 
even to "change one little thing." 

Teachers, she said, were more open to "add-ons" to their 
present way of doing things than to fundamental, drastic change. 
As a result, change sneaked up on them: "What they don't realize 
is that if they put on enough add-ons that they've changed their 
program." Teachers might need a series of demonstrations and 
step-by-step trials in order to adopt a new technique. The txrue 
test of a new idea was whether it worked in their own classroom. 

Curriculum Specialist Influence over Instruction and Teacher 
Change: Her duties did not include teacher evaluation, but the 
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currlculiim specialist said she was **constahtly,^. 1^ the classroom 
demonstrating new teaching ideas • Asy/she^^^^^^ 
do things . • /and teachers see tibal: tlie^^^^^^ anii /[Stud^^ 
respond well, they'll follow i^^^ The 
teachers, ia fact/ wanted her to^c^ cl¥ssrp6miB more 

often than her other duties would<dllow. 

Curriculum Specialist Perceptions of District Influences The 
curriculim specialist thought that Jthe distj:^^ 
afraid** to go in any particular^ directi^^ its siz« 

and diversity* She ^did not perceive district p as 
pushing teachers hard to conform. In reading, schools and 
teachers were divided, she said> between wiiole language people 
and basal people and people in the ••middle of the rpadi** rvWie 
district, if you can imagine, has to please all of these^^peppl^ 
District staff seemed to be thinki?ig1Aat adept 
based basal series would unify everyone^ but she thought 
wishful thinking* The whole language people were very strong, . 
especially in the K-3 department, and they would not be satisfied 
with this option. The K-3 department in-her opinion provided^ 
most, of the "strength** in the district reading program, and most 
of Idle available teacher training* 

According to the curriculum specialist, achievement tests 
wem not the major concern of the teachers at School F. 
Int€^rmediate students especially did very well on the tests, 
because the tea-^hers were careful not to let anyone **fall through 
the cracks." They worked hard to bring their low achievers* 
skills up, and as a consequence '^they don*t have someone who will 
bring the group way down** on the test scores. 

Teachers on the Curriculum Specialist: In their interviews, 
two teachers commented positively on the curriculxim specialist. 
One remarked about how ** lucky" they were that the specialist 
facilitated sharing of materials, ideas, and notes from workshops 
among the teachers. Another talked about how the specialist had 
come into her classroom to techniques for building student 
writing into the curriculum. 

IV. TEACHERS AND TEACHING AT SCHOOL F 

Observations of Teachers: During her visits, the classroom 
observer noticed little communication among teachers, though 
teachers seemed to quietly observe what others were doing — to 
**keep tabs on each other,** as she put it. They were usually able 
to tell the observer where to find a teacher she had come to talk 
with or observe. The unpleasant teachers lounge was not 
conducive to socializing. The only teachers who regularly 
congregated at this school were those who smoked. They sometimes 
could be found in a smoking lounge off the cafeteria. 
Otherwise, School P teachers did not seem collegial. She did not 
see any evidence that the teachers coordinated their instinaction 
or classroom management with each other. The observer said, **I*d 
go at a certain time everyday when they had their breaks and they 
were still all in their rooms.** She added that she would warn a 
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new teacher at the school about "loneliness. . •! didn't see a 
willingness to share. • . It »d be a real is. -..ated place." 

Principal andf CurriculuA SpecialistrDescriptions of 
Teachers^ Principal F said that when^he first: came t:o the school, 
he found teachers who were not working together w^ "doing 
their own thing." The progr€ua had{fnp overall "cohesfiveness," 
since the primaries and intermediates were split. After a series 
of principals who had lasted only a short time, the teachers were 
cynical adDout the arrival of a new one. In his opinion, they were 
"flou2\dering." 

He described the teachers as having an extremely wide 
variety of teaching styles — "rigid," "creative," "integrated." 
He estimated that the teachers made most (75%) of their 
instructional decisions individually. What they had in common, in 
his view, was "the importance of reading, the importance of doing 
well on the Iowa Test — they're very conscious of that. 
Differences would come in style of presentation, philosophy, 
attitudes, enthusiasm." Some of these differences, he predicted, 
would "bring a smile" to the observer's face. However, he did 
praise the teachers for having "good hearts." 

Principal F saw a "definite break" between primary and 
intermediate teachers at the school. Because of desegregation, 
there were twice as many primary as intermediate teachers • The 
intermediate teachers were isolated and had "grown together" as a 
group. The intermediates were also mostly "veterans," with seven 
to twenty-plus years of experience, while there were more 
beginning teachers among the primaries. The intermediate 
teachers, therefore, were less likely to visit each other's 
classrooms for peer observations. In addition, the primary 
teachers received many more resources and more released time for 
training than the intermediates, through the program. In the 
principal's view, though they understood the eventual benefits to 
them and had been generally "magnanimous," extra attention to the 
primaries had caused some unspoken "jealousy or resentment" among 
the intemnediates. As he expressed it, "We all need strokes." 

The curriculum specialist agreed that the intermediate 
teachers had been "left out in the cold" by the district. 
Trainings and released time for intermediates were almost 
"nonexistent." In her opinion, the intermediate teachers could do 
some of the same things the primaries were learning to do — 
"they just need motivation." The intermediates wanted to "liven 
up their programs and need the means to do that and the knowledge 
to do that. They're really willing to try new things and would 
like to try some new things, but getting access to those things 
is another story." she thought that the principal bore some 
responsibili<:y for the primary-intermediate split, for not trying 
hard enough to build "continuity" between the two groups. 

Rather than working as a team, whic^ih the curriculu^t^ 
specialist would have preferxed, the intfirmediate teachers worked 
as "a collection of individuals, because no ono has helped 
foster the group concept. It takes a long time... The teaming is 
difficult when personalities are very different." She and the 
principal cited only one instance of teaming in the 
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intermediates, between the special education teacher and a 
regular classrooxa teacher. 

Teacher Conxments on Teachers and Teaching at School F: In 
their interviews, four teachers talked about the lack of teacher 
collegiality at School F; One described how the school layout 
was not conduci\e to teacher contacts* Teachers from different 
wings did not see each other often or knuw each other well. The 
new wing, she said, was "like tha other end of the world." The 
teachers loxmge was too small £^r meetings. Another teacher 
contrasted School F with a school where she had worked before, 
where teachers often visited es'^h others' rooms and stayed after 
school to work together. The third teacher said that she did not 
have much contact with other teachers because she had a difficult 
class to handle this year. Still another teacher said that it was 
hard for teachers to collaborate at School F, because there was 
only one teacher at each grade level. 

Teachers reported that staff meetings were the only time 
that teachers regularly congregated. They had not done 
inservices together as a staff, except for those related to 
desegregation. One teacher contrasted the limited opportunities 
provided to the intermediates with the frequent inservicing 
provided for the K-3»s. On the positive side, the curricultim 
specialist had facilitated some exchange of ideas among teachers 
and distribution of ideas from workshops. And the special 
education teacher was working with another teacher in reading, 
switching students between their classrooms. 

Questionnaire responses bore out our observations and the 
teachers' comments. Tv^achers at School F scored lowest on 
frequency of staff contacts, a measure of teacher J elation. 
They consistently rated their school more negatively than the 
mean for all schools as a work envirOi^inent. Their responses were 
also the most negative of all schools on levels of teacher 
participation, positive responses to inservices, and the school 
as a place where there are opportunities to learn. 

V. READING AT SCHOOL F 

Observations of Reading: From the classroom observer's point 
of view, "there was no concerted effort to do anything with 
reading" at School F. For instance, while other schools she 
visited really "geared up" for Love of Reading Week, the observer 
saw very little going on at this one. The library — a dark, 
narrow room not much bigger than a classroom — seemed little 
used and appeared outdated, drab, and poorly arranged. There was 
just a half-time librarian. The observer noted vhat only one of 
the teachers had many books for students to read in her room. 

According to the observer, there was dive^-^sity in reading 
instruction at School ?. One commonality was t at students were 
not extensively subdivided into reading groups. There were two 
reading groups at most or whole class instruction. All teachers 
used the basal reader, but thic varied from sole reliance on the 
basal for reading to l^^ef use of only the skill charts hy one 
teacher* This teacher, wI*o stood out as different, assigned 
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groups to read various trade books and eiapaasized reading for 
tinderstanding* A few students from one classroom visited the 
special education classroom for reading; the teachers called this 
"reverse mainstreaming." 

The Principal and Reading: Principal F reported that in his 
student teaching assignment, he had encountered students who 
could not read and who had very low self-concepts. He decided to 
try some of the language experience ideas of Roach Van Allen with 
his lovr reading group • They made a film of a story they had read, 
and showed it to their parenu^. Principal F recalled that he "saw 
their whole personality change" through this activity, and at 
that point realized that the language experience approach was the 
way to go. When his first teaching assignment took him to a very 
affluent school, the "gifted, mature, sophisticated" children 
there could handle even raore "challenging" assignments. 

Therefore, experience had taught Principal F that "the basal 
reader is not the be-all and end-all, and [students] do much 
better without it." But when asked if he advocated discarding the 
basal in favor of language experience at School F, he replied 
that "No, it would have to be a combination. We do have some 
youngsters with 1 and 2 stanines, very very low. Socially 
deprived at home, socially bankrupt. They don't bring much to the 
classroom." Besides, he argued, it would be very difficult for 
veteran teachers to give up their basal readers, or even to 
incorporate something new into their basal-cantered program. 

The Cuirriculum Specialist and Reading: The curriculum 
specialist said that as a teacher, she had done "pretty much the 
reading groups and added creative things to it. I still used the 
basal as my skill development." She had made up her own skills 
sequence charts and word attack activities, and had considered 
phonics to be important, in her opinion, the basax readers could 
be made enjoyable and meaningful to children, if a teacher used 
them creatively and flexibly, she had also tried the language 
experience approach, but as a "literature enrichment type thing 
rather than the whole program." 

Though whole language was "really catching on" through the 
influence of the K-3 program, and she was familiar with its 
concepts ind strengths, the curriculum specialist did not think 
she could "buy into" a whole language reading program. 
"Integration is very difficult. It's a wonderful concept and 
whole language is a wonderful concept, but until a teacher ha:5 
years of experience, it*s hard. You have to know your material to 
be able to do that." She saw problems with beginning teachers 
trying to use the whole language approach, though experienced 
teachers could pull it off successfully since "an experienced 
teacrher doesn't neod a basal." But some experienced teachers 
"could not withstand that type of program because they need 
things so disciplined and stiructured, because their personalities 
are so." 

In her experience, the curriculum specialist said, reading 
was "almost sacred" to teachers, and changes in reading 
instruction were difficult to make. Experienced teachers became 
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defensive at the suggestion that they did not know how to teach 
reading* They were more open to new ideas in science^ in 
contrast, because they did not consider themselves knowledgeable 
about science* The ••whole language thing** was attractive to many 
of them not as a radical change in teaching practices, but as an 
••add on^* or enrichment to their usual practic^es* 

She also thought that switching back and forth from ••open^* 
to "conservative** styles of reading instruction was difficult for 
children* There should be two strands of curriculum and 
instruction available, and children should be placed in the 
strand that would work best for them* She obsexrved that it was a 
tremendous waste of money for the district to buy reading books 
and workbooks for the ••open'* teachers who did not want them, and 
that having two strands would eliminate this* 

The principal had not mentioned any recent influences over 
his position on reading, but the curriculum specialist said that 
she went to ••every conference I possibly can, whether reading 
association or whole language or whatever* •• She said she was 
trying to update herself in reading, after having taught 
kindergarten for several years. 

Principal and Curriculum Specialist Descriptions of Reading: 
Principal F said he bad observed c'^^'arences in reading 
instruction between the primary and intermediate teachers. The 
primaries focused mostly on phonics and the basal reader, and 
tended to have three or four read.'' ^ groups. (Interesting, 
considering the ••whole language^^ K 3 program was supposed to be 
so influential.) The intermediates tended not to have so many 
reading groups, downplayed py»onics, tended to use more outside 
reading sources and had ••more emphasis perhaps on a whole 
language approach. •• other than that, there was great variabilxty 
in teaching ••styles. •• 

The curriculum specialist had also observed differences 
among the intermediate teachers, and attributed these to ••teacher 
personalities. •» She also had observed some primary-intermediate 
differences in reading instruction. Reading was the core of the 
entire primary program, ••about the only thing t^iey want to do all 
morningc" Intermediates had more content area instruction. 

The library at the school presented a ••tough situation, •• the 
principal said. He wanted a full-time, bilingual librarian, and 
more bilingual books, but these would not be forthcoming from the 
district, given the budget crunch. He did not see the library as 
receiving "maximum use'^ among the intermediate teachers, perhaps 
because of scheduling difficulties. 

Principal and Curriculum Specialist Objectives for Reading: 
The principal was rather sketchy in describing any changes he 
would like to see in the reading program. He said that he "would 
like to see more emphasis on humanities, •• on reading and 
memorizing classic poems, and on incorporating literature and 
history. 

The curriculum specialist was much more explicit. She said 
that ••the approach that we •re going with is to tn^ to encourage 
more and more writing next year and to try to ir, ^ rate reading 
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and writing. Then the ideal thing is to integrate other subjects, 
too*»» She was trying to show the intermc>diate teachers "that 
they can use their social studies book ?i& a reading tool and tie 
that in with writing.** As an exaicpleir /a^he described a 
demonstration lesson she had done In one ilz^^r^ia, tying a 
social studies assignment to a a- writing assl^me^^t. In her 
words, '^I think the teachers have to stairt seeing VJiat reading 
from nine to ten doesn't mean they have tb be reading literature 
or basals." She also wanted to get across the idea that »*true 
books" (nonf iction) , science and other books besides the basal, 
could be counted as reading. "But it takes a long time." 

On her own, the cuirriculxim specialist had begun a reading 
incentive program for students • The current progreaa was designed 
on the format of a treasure hunt, with each class having a ship 
on the cafeteria wall which advanced toward the treasure as they 
read more books. The class which was first to reach the 
destination would get to participate in a search for prizes in 
the neighborhood, she also planned to have a representative of 
the public library's summer reading program oome to the school to 
talk with students. 

Teachers on Reading at School F: Teachers at School F had 
little to say about reading as a school level activity. Two of 
the teachers explained in their interviews that they were unable 
to say if there were commonalities in the teaching of reading at 
School F, because they had little contact with other teachers. 
The guesses they made about this were that most teachers used the 
basal reader, and that most had reading groups, one teacher saw 
the principal as pushing them in this direction, and another 
thought that the new group of primary teachers had brought more 
continuity to reading instruction. Only one teacher mentioned 
Love of Reading Week as a schoolwide reading activity, and 
another mentioned working closely with the librarian. 

VI • RESEARCH AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT THEMES 

Asked about the responses of teachers to research, Principal 
F said that "if there *s a carrot involved, it will go well." He 
also advocated a "nonacademic" approach, with lots of 
"experiential evidence [and] input from teacl ers about how they 
want to spend their time." success also depended on "how the 
researchers talk to teachers. . .the rapport has to be there or 
else you lose them." He predicted that one or two would respond 
with "blank stares" at first. Another factor in their 
credibility with teachers would be the recency of the 
researchers' classroom experience — "are they bonafide master 
teachers or eggheads who live up in the ivory tower at the 
university and get vheir information from books?" Finally, he 
thought the currency of the research would make a difference, 
since some popular speakers went around citing old research on 
the "rubber turkey" (ohicken?) circuit. 

The curriculum specialist thought "the only way [teacherr] 
would actually use research is if they get an inservice and they 
don't really realize it's research." In her opinion, teachers did 
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not want to hear about the "facts behind it, that it's been 
proven, it's been tested, and that#" She would work from the 
angle that something will •^actually work with students, and that 
this can be demonstrated in the classroom* Teachers would, in 
essence, "test the validity*^ of research* She added, "And I 
think business would tell you the same thing — don't tell me 
research, tell me how I can apply it." 

For the staff development:, the principal's recommendations 
had mostly to do with "nonacademic" benefits for the somewhat 
neglected intermediate teachers — getting time off, going off 
campus, having lunch* "I'm sure they would be very receptive and 
it wouldn't oc i that much* It would be less than $300 for the 
whole -^ay for We people and lunch." Af^ked what role he would 
take in the st^iff development. Principal F asked, "What are the 
other principals doing?" He said he would most likely coordinate 
the logistics* 

The curriculum specialist said that for years staff 
developers had just presented information, and "it doesn't work, 
because [teachers] will listen and then if they don't buy into 
it, nothing happens." she also recommended taking the teachers 
away from the building, exposing them to "hands on" activities, 
and giving them ample , extended time to talk and share, "rather 
than just having to listen*" From her experience, the 
intermediate teachers would be excited about the staff 
development, because they were hungry to know about the latest 
"buzz words" and programs. She was going to prepare them by 
giving tiiem articles on reading comprehension to read over the 
summer, so that they could ask "intelligent questions*- at the 
staff development. 

The classroom observer said of the teachers at School F, "I 
think if they wore once given a chance to come together and do 
some talking they'd love it... I get the feeling that no one has 
e\ ry attempted to dc much with them Because I think that they 
like each other as people. I just don't think they have any 
avenues of communication." The most experienced teachers, 
however, might be resistant to changing their methods of teaching 
reading. They would not respond to someone who said, "Let's 
replace everything you're doing and start from scratch." The 
curriculum specialist might also be resistant, in her opinion, if 
she felt her influenced to be "threatened" by the researchers. 
But if enlisted by the researchers, she would be the project's 
"best advocat<*." 
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